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Editor  &  Publisltor 


The  Sun-Times  is 
now 

the  largest  circulation 
newspaper  in  the 
city  of  Chicago. 


When  you  think  of 
San  Francisco 
think  of  the  Examiner 

Now  in  its  102nd  year 
the  Examiner— 

Hearst’s  first  newspaper 
is  younger  and  brighter 
and  more  heipful  than  ever. 
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Johnson  1o  Seek 
$10  Billion  Mote 
*of  Vi«»  Nam  War 


It's  The  Livingest 


Find  the  teacher? 

Bet  you  picked  the  one  on  the  right.  You're 
only  half-right.  She  does  a  fine  job,  but  soon 
the  pupil  will  be  leaving  her. 

Not  so  with  the  "teacher"  in  the  middle! 

The  Rochester  Newspapers  (the  morning- 
Sunday  Democrat  &  Chronicle  and  its  evening 
sister.  The  Times-Union)  will  provide  him  with 
a  teacher  that  will  live  as  long  as  he  will  — 
and  longer. 

Rochester's  Newspaper-ln-The-Classroom  pro¬ 


gram  has  more  than  2350  enrolled.  It  is  designed 
to  teach  today's  youth  how  to  use  this  living 
"teacher"  in  their  later  years. 

Students  who  purchase  newspapers  get 
free  supplementary  materials.  Twice  a  month 
the  "Student  Review",  a  background  newsletter, 
comes  complete  with  a  teacher-composed  quiz. 

The  Rochester  SKILLionaire  ar)d  his  family 
demand  newspapers  of  excellence 


The  Times-Union  9mii(r»tm*€knniide 

Rochester,  N.Y. 

M»mb»ri  of  the  priie-winning  Gannett  Group 


We  helped  build 
the  Largest  College 
in  Virginia 


This  year.  Old  Dominion  College  in  Norfolk 
has  an  enrollment  of  8,783  students.  That  is 
more  than  any  other  college  in  Virginia. 


Four  years  ago.  it  severed  its  ties  with  William 
&  Mary  College,  in  Williamsburg,  after  having 
been  the  ‘Norfolk  Division  of  W  &  M’  for  32  years. 


Our  newspapers  fought  for  the  ‘division’  plan 
...  so  that  the  youth  of  Tidewater  --  the  fastest 
growing  section  in  Virginia  --  might  have  a 
better  opportunity  for  a  good  education. 


Then  we  fought  for  independent  status. 


Old  Dominion  College,  and  the  “Division”  before 
it,  have  been  the  impetus  for  higher  education  in 
Tidewater;  Frederick  College  was  established  in 
Portsmouth  five  years  ago  and  Virginia  Wesleyan 
opened  in  Norfolk  this  fall. 


Weekday  morning  &  evening  231,987  .  . .  Sunday  169,230 


Tlirginian-^ilot 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 

JANUARY 

5-6— Allied  Dally  Newspapers  of  Washington,  Washington  Athletic  Club, 
Seattle. 

8-11 — Northeast  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association,  The  Blltmore 
Hotel,  New  York  City. 

8- 20 — American  Press  Institute  Seminar  on  New  Methods  of  Newspaper 

Production,  Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 

12- 14 — Arizona  Newspapers  Association,  Pioneer  International  Hotel,  Tucson. 

13 —  Virginia  Associated  Press  Newspapers,  Golden  Triangle  Hotel.  Norfolk. 
13-14 — Virginia  Press  Association,  Golden  Triangle  Motor  Hotel,  Norfolk. 

15- 17 — New  England  Daily  Newspaper  Association,  Eastern  Slope  Inn,  North 
Conway,  New  Hampshire. 

16- 18 — New  England  Association  of  Circulation  Managers  50th  Annual 
Meeting,  Sheraton-Boston  Hotel,  Prudential  Center,  Boston,  Mass. 

19 — North  Carolina  Associated  Press  Club,  Carolina  Inn,  Chapel  Hill. 

19 — Wyoming  Associated  Press-Wyoming  Press  Association,  Hitching  Post, 
Cheyenne. 

19-21 — North  Carolina  Press  Association,  Annual  Institute.  Chapel  Hill,  N.C, 
19-21 — Tennessee  Press  Association  Winter  Convention  and  Press  Institute, 
Hotel  Hermitage,  Nashville. 

19-21 — Kentucky  Press  Association,  Louisville. 

19- 22 — New  England  Press  Association,  Sheraton  Boston  Hotel.  Boston. 

20 —  New  Jersey  Press  Association  Publishers’  Seminar,  Rutgers  University, 
New  Brunswick,  N.J. 

20-21— Texas  Press  Association^  mid-winter  meeting.  St.  Anthony  Hotel, 
San  Antonio. 

20- 21 — New  Mexico  Press  Association,  Alvarado  Hotel,  Albuquerque. 

21- 24 — Great  Lakes  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference,  Sherman  House, 
Chicago. 

22- Feb.  3— American  Press  Institute  Seminar  for  Newspaper  Librarians, 
Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 

22- Feb.  25— National  Newspaper  Association,  African  Study  Mission. 

25- 28 — International  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives,  Sheraton-Park 
Hotel.  Washington,  D.  C. 

28 —  North  Illinois  Professional  Chapter,  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  Science  News 
Workshop,  Northern  Illinois  University,  DeKalb. 

29- Feb.  I — Southern  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association.  Sheraton 
Ho^^el,  Louisville,  Ky. 

FEBRUARY 

3-4— South  Carolina  Press  Association,  Capital  Cabana  Motel,  Columbia. 
3-5 — California  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Hilton  Hotel,  San 
Francisco. 

5-17 — American  Press  Institute  Seminar  for  Sports  Editors,  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity,  New  York  City. 

9- 11 — Ohio  Newspaper  Association,  Sheraton-Columbus  Motor  Hotel, 
Columbus. 

10- 11— New  York  Press  Association.  Hotel  Syracuse,  Syracuse. 

13 —  New  York  Associated  Dailies,  Thruway  Motor  Inn,  Albany. 

14- 15— New  York  State  Publishers  Association.  Thruway  Motor  inn,  Albany. 

17- 19 — Mississippi  Valley  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association, 
Hotel  La  Salle,  Chicago,  III. 

17-19 — National  Classified  Supervisors  Annual  School  and  Clinic,  Hotel 
La  Salle,  Chicago,  III. 

19-21 — Inland  Daily  Press  Association,  Drake  Hotel,  Chicago, 

23- 25— Maryland-Delaware  Press  Association,  Sheraton-Belvedere  Hotel, 
Baltimore,  Md. 

23-25— Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association-Interstate  Adver. 
tising  Managers  Association  Display  Advertising  Conference,  Penn 
Harris  Hotel.  Harrisburg. 

26- March  10— American  Press  Institute  Seminar  for  Advertising  Executives 
(For  newspapers  under  75,000  circulation),  Columbia  University,  New 
York  City. 

MARCH 

3-4— Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association  of  the  Carolines,  Jack 
Tar  Francis  Marion  Hotel,  Charleston.  S.C. 

3-5— Northwest  Mechanical  Conference.  Pick-Nlcollet  Hotel,  Minneapolis 
7-9 — National  Newspaper  Association,  Suburban  Newspaper  Section  sem¬ 
inar,  Bellevue  Stratford  Hotel,  Philadelphia. 

9-11 — National  Newspaper  Association,  Government  Relations  Workshop 
Washington  Hotel,  Washington.  D.C. 

9-11 — Mid-Atlantic  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference  Bellevue-Stratfo'c 
Hotel,  Philadelphia. 

12-14— Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Mechanical  Confererc- 
( Eastern  and  Western  Divisions),  Roosevelt  Hotel,  New  Orleans. 
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published  every  Saturday  by  Editor  &  Publisher  Co.  Editorial  and  luisiW , 
offices  at  860  Third  Ave.,  New  York.  N.Y.  10022.  Cable  address,  •'twlpub.  N' 
York."  (Publication  offices  34  North  Crystal  St..  East  Stroudsburpr.  Pa.)  Sf 
ond  class  postatre  paid  at  East  Stroudsbiirit,  Pa.  Titles  patented  and 
and  contents  xtopyriehted  ©  1966  by  Eklitor  &  Publisher  Co..  Inc.  All  rijr 
reserved.  Annual  subscription  t6.60  in  UnitexI  States  and  possessions,  .and 
Canada.  All  other  countries,  $10.00.  Payment  in  sterling  may  be  made  to  E<i" 
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Automated 

STEREO 

REMELT 

...IS  IT  FOR  YOU? 

Is  metal  piling  up  in  your  stereo  department? 
Are  you  handling  too  much  metal  manually? 
Are  you  getting  a  system  engineered  to  your 
particular  needs?  Have  you  checked  develop¬ 
ments  In  metal  melting?  A  lot  of  little  ques¬ 
tions?  Yes.  But  big  ones  if  you  want  to  end 
manual  handling  of  plates  .  .  .  open  flames 
and  fumes . . .  high  operating  costs . . .  wasted 
floor  space.  Kemp  offers  standard  systems 
modified  to  meet  your  needs,  including  both 
electric  and  gas-fired  casting  pots,  3-section 
automated  remelt  systems  and  central  remelt 
systems.  Why  not  call  in  experienced  Kemp 
engineers  for  help  on  stereotype  handling 
plans?  Write  today  for  information  and  Bulle¬ 
tins  IE-8,  IE-9  and  IE-10  to:  The  C.M.  Kemp 
Manufacturing  Co.,  Glen  Burnie,  Maryland. 


IT  ALWAYS  PAYS  TO  COME  TO 


KEMP 


ColumnisCs  Creed 

The  “Doing  The  Charleston”  column  in  the  Charleston 
(S.  C.)  News  and  Courier  hy  Ashley  Cooper  (a  pen-name 
derived  from  the  two  great  rivers  that  converge  in  the  august- 
ancient  city  to  form  the  Atlantic  Ocean)  promulgates  (and 
perhaps  practices)  this  challenging  creed: 

A  fellow  I  know  who  writes  a  daily  newspaper  rolumn  of  rom- 
nient  and  humor  tries  to  follow  this  general  creed: 

Never  swat  a  gnat  with  a  sledge  hammer. 

Be  critical,  but  not  abusive. 

!  Use  sarcasm  sparingly. 

I  Don't  tell  a  story  which  would  make  any  decent  reader  feel  dr- 
I  graded,  or  which  you  would  be  ashamed  to  tell  at  a  grammar 
school  commencement. 

Keep  no  sacred  cows. 

Write  clearly.  Don't  confuse  simplicity  with  loose  grammar:  or 
pomposity  with  erudition. 

Poke  fun,  but  not  hard  enough  to  hurt.  If  you  dish  it  out,  br 
,  prepared  to  take  it. 

'  Above  all,  don't  forget  that  there  are  children,  nuns,  ministers 
I  Negroes,  Jews,  Christians  and  nice  old  ladies  in  the  audience. 

P.  S.  This  same  fellow  says  (before  someane  else  says  it  for 
bim)  that  he  doesn't  always  succeed. 

— When  Ben  Foster  Jr.  recently  retired  after  37  years  with 
;  Scripps-Howard,  he  found  in  his  files  three  passports  that  had 
1  been  validated  by  27  countries.  They  were  mementoes  of  the 
I  years  he  traveled  more  than  250,000  miles  by  plane,  ship  and 
I  train  at  the  right  hand  of  the  late  Roy  W.  Howard  as  his 
I  executive  assistant.  .  .  .  Joseph  F.  Dinneen  Jr.,  managing  editor 
I  evening,  Boston  Globe,  and  his  wife  and  five  children  are  dis- 
'  covering  where  summer  went.  It  all  began  when  Dinneen,  son 
of  the  late  famous  political  reporter,  plaintively  lamented  in 
his  column  on  Labor  Day  weekend:  “Where  Has  Summer 
Gone?”  An  elementary  teacher  in  St.  Petersburg  Beach  read 
;  the  column  and  had  his  fifth  and  sixth  grade  pupils  write  the 
Bostonian  that  summer  had  gone  to  Petersburg  Beach.  This 
,  was  all  picked  up  by  St.  Petersburg  Times  columnist  Dick 
'  Bothwell.  One  thing  led  to  another  and  it  added  up  to  a  de¬ 
cision  of  the  seven  Dinneens  to  visit  St.  Petersburg  Beach 
I  and  meet  the  pupils  and  their  parents  and  teacher,  who  wel- 
I  corned  the  Bostonians  carrying  banners  greeting  them  by  name 
I  in  an  impromptu  reception  at  the  airport. 

/f’s  Christmas  Time  In  The  City  Room 

Yuletide  cards  that  will  inevitably  turn  up  on  the  bulletin 
.  board : 

A  sentimental  one  with  a  “Bless  you  all''  theme,  signed  “Bar¬ 
ney."  No  one  will  know  who  Barney  is,  and  no  wonder— he  worked 
as  a  eopy  boy  for  four  days  in  May,  1942,  before  he  was  drafted 
into  the  World  War  II  Army  and  was  never  heard  from  again. 
Until  today. 

!  Cards  from  all  sorts  of  public  relations  characters,  shawinc 
i  Santa  Oaus  traveling  in  airplanes,  trains,  foreign  cars,  domestic 
cars,  buses,  helicopters,  ships,  bicycles,  motoreycles  and  motor 
scooters,  depending  upon  the  business  of  the  PR  whiz. 

A  card  to  the  obituary  editor  from  an  undertaker,  wishing  one 
and  ail  a  healthy  holiday.  Everyone  who  reads  it  will  squirm. 

I  Cards  from  politicians,  photographed  with  their  families  by  the 
fireside,  decorating  a  tree,  gathering  logs,  hanging  wreaths,  in¬ 
variably  with  righteous  messages.  These  will  all  be  from  the  No- 
I  vember  winners.  No  city  room  ever  got  a  greeting  card  from  * 

'  losing  politician. 

A  card  from  a  proofreader  who  will  misspell  “Noel"  as  “N-o-l-e.^ 
A  card  from  a  former  S104-a-week  court  house  reporter  who  is 
now  a  $104,000-a-year  goodwill  consultant  to  an  electroniec.  firm. 
The  card  will  show  a  bikini  babe  leaping  into  the  foamy  Miami 
Beach  surf,  and  everyone  will  wonder  what  that  has  to  do  with 
Christmas. 

(One  that  will  never  show:  A  card  from  the  opposition  saying 
1  “Merry  Christmas  from  our  city  room  to  your  city  room.”) 

I  —Harold  Winerip,  Boston  Traveler. 
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LARGEST  HOME  DELIVERED  CIRCULATION  IN  AMERICA 

*AND  OUR  NUMBERS  ARE  6-MONTH  PUBLISHERS’ 
STATEMENTS... NOT  ONE-MONTH  FIGURES 


THE  BIG  SWING  IN 


NEW  YORK 


ffwprwcwnfed  naficno//x  by  Molonwy,  ff«gon  A 


COMBINED  POWER  OF: 

LONG  ISLAND  PRESS 
LONG  ISLAND  STAR-JOURNAL 
STATEN  ISLAND  ADVANCE 
STARLEOGER 
JERSEY  JOURNAL 


'  inor<‘.aJnH>sll»?i%of  «>ur 
daily  and  H5%  of  our  Sunday  circulation 
was  concentrated  riffht  in  New  York  City 
and  its  sulmrKs. 

FuHht*miore.«  e  ranked  second 
anv*njrall  New  York  t>apersdunnKt>ctober 
in  total  a(i\ert isin{;.<i<‘(tar(  men t  store 
a«lvi*rti«inir.trenerala«hvilisinir.  financial 
advcrtisiiijr  and  cla.ssified  advertising 
That  sacconling  to  M<^lia  Records' 
mcii-uii'ment  of  full-run  a«K-ertisingona 
so\vn-da\  l»as>s  for  the  iiHmlh. 

.\nd  we’ve  achlevt*<l  all  this  in 
jU'i  our  first  full  month  of  laihlk-ation. 

OUR  OTHER  NUMBERS. 

•  Mir'li'plax  leherti.'ing  phone 
n'lmUi  i'  l’K*i  hNNMJurc!a>.'ilie<i adver 
ll'inn  phoije  Hundier  i.s  l‘K»»-7TIo. 


Now...circulation  of 

The  New  York  Times  is  running 


875,000  we^jpfays 


Any  way  you  look  at  it, 
one  thing  is  clear.  Quite  a 
few  people  are  getting  more 
out  of  their  newspaper 
than  ever  before. 

So  are  New  York  Times 
advertisers. 


New  York  Post 


WORLD  JOURNALTRIBUNE 


* 


editorial 


ACLU  Guidelines 

fiuideliiies  for  “all  oHuials  involved  in  ihe  enlorccmeni  of  law 
aiul  |irosc(ution  of  rriininals  on  ihe  local,  state  and  federal  levels” 
on  ilealiiifj;  with  the  press,  released  last  week  by  the  American  Civil 
Liberties  Union,  go  considerably  farther  in  their  attempt  to  restrict 
pre-trial  publicity  than  similar  guidelines  set  foith  IS  months  ago  by 
then  Attorney  General  Kat/enijach. 

1  he  attorney  general  noted  that  prior  convictions  of  a  defendant 
arc  a  matter  of  public  reconl  o|H*n  to  any  re|)orter  with  the  time  to 
check  the  files  of  court  clerks.  He  said  criminal  conviction  recorils  will 
contitiue  to  be  made  available,  with  certain  limitations.  I'he  depart¬ 
ment  would  not  volutitecr  such  information,  but  would  respond  to  a 
legitimate  inquiry. 

The  .\CLU  now  savs  that  “under  no  t  ii  c  umstaiu  es  should  officials 
reveal  atiy  information  about  an  individual's  t  rimitial  or  arrest  record,” 
etc.  in  other  words,  lotk  up  the  so-called  public  records. 

1  he  following  statement  by  Mr.  Kat/enbach  made  sense  then,  ami 
makes  even  more  sense  now:  “Public  scrutinv  requires  information 
alxtut  what  kinds  of  jjeople  are  becoming  involved  in  the  criminal 
pnxess.  Is  the  problem  one  of  fn>t  offenders  or  repeaters?  Dck's  the 
arrest  of  a  rc|x*atctl  offender  result  in  s|)eedy  trial — or  is  it  one  coti- 
tinuance  after  another?  Was  there  undue  leniency  in  jtrior  treatment? 
Is  the  arrest  mere  harassment  of  a  prior  offender?  These  arc  social 
questions  which  the  public  has  a  right,  and  even  a  duty,  to  consider.” 


On  the  Dotted  Line 

^  I  ■’UK  IJ..S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  .Sec  oiul  Distrid  has  alTirmed  a 
lower  court  decision  that  permits  anyone  to  photocopy  and  pub¬ 
lish  a  kx-al  advertisement  originally  treatcxl,  set  ami  published  by  a 
newspaper  fiecause  there  was  no  agreement  bctweeti  publisher  atid 
advertiser  that  copyright  should  be  held  by  the  newspaper. 

The  equities  involvetl  as  to  who  went  to  the  ex|x:nse  of  creating, 
preparing  and  [mblishing  the  original  copy  were  virtually  ignored  by 
the  .\ppellate  Court,  but  the  Court’s  decision  stated: 

“It  is  far  more  practical  and  equitable  to  place  upon  the  newspaper 
publisher  the  burden  of  securing  the  consent  of  the  advertiser  that 
the  copyright  should  be  the  property  of  the  publisher,  if  the  publisher 
feels  that  he  should  be  protected  by  copyright  against  the  com|)etition 
of  cheap  reproduction  by  others  of  advertisements  his  staff  has  ( rcaied.” 

Wiiether  or  not  this  classic  case  is  taken  to  a  higher  coin  t  we  reiter¬ 
ate  what  E&l*  said  Keb.  12  when  this  case  first  arose:  “Our  advice  to 
all  advertising  managers  and  publishers  is  that  they  protect  their 
rights  by  firm  agreements  with  advertisers  in  such  cases  until  this 
one  is  finally  atljudicated.” 


Note  to  Ad  Managers 

"W  F  voi;  missed  last  week’s  EitP,  the  Dec.  10th  issue,  hxik  up  the  piet  e 
on  page  10  by  Bill  Dantzic,  associate  media  director  of  BBDO,  re¬ 
vealing  what  he  toUl  the  agency’s  clients  alxmt  newspapers  and  news¬ 
paper  advertising.  It  will  not  only  make  you  feel  good,  but  it  will 
strengthen  all  those  sales  arguments  for  newspajiers  you  have  been 
using  and  provide  a  few  more. 

6 


I  am  like  a  green  fir-tree.-— Uoxea,  \IV ; 
8. 
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Chicago:  Gerald  B.  Healey,  Midwest  Editor. 
Harry  B.  Mullinix,  Grant  Biddle,  Advertising 
Representatives:  360  North  Michigan  Ave. 
60601.  Phone;  312-782-4898. 

Washington:  Luther  A.  Huston,  Correspondent 
1295  National  Press  Building,  Washington 
D.C.  20004.  Phone:  202-628-8365. 

San  Francisco:  Campbell  Watson,  Pacific 
Coast  Editor;  Duncan  Scott  &  Marshall  Inc. 
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TIME  TO  KICK 

A  lot  of  fancy  buck  passiii}:  lias  at¬ 
tended  jire-trial  publicity  in  the  last  lliree 
years.  And  it’s  a  good  thing  press  con¬ 
trols  d<)  not  apply  to  sports  writers  tlie 
way  they  do  to  reporters  covering  judicial 
proceedings. 

Consider  this  mythical  situation.  Coach 
Doug  Dickey’s  Tennessee  Volunteers  upset 
Syracuse  in  the  Gator  Bowl,  hut  officials 
awarded  the  contest  to  the  Orangemen 
from  New  York  because  of  prejudicial 
pregame  publicity. 

“You  shouldn’t  have  printed  their  pre¬ 
vious  record,”  Dickey  lamented.  “Why 
you  even  wrote  that  they  were  a  two-time 
loser.” 

I  explained  the  National  Collegiate  Ath¬ 
letic  Association  had  impounded  all  the 
records  concerning  the  game.  “But  I 
checked  our  files,”  I  confided  to  the  men¬ 
tor. 

“\eah.  I  know."  Dickey  declared.  “Good 
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gosh,  you  even  told  people  what  the 
scores  were.” 

“What  was  I  supposed  to  do?  Write 
‘Some  team  heat  another  team  somewhere, 
sometime  by  some  score  or  other'?” 

“Don’t  he  high  schoolish.”  Dickey 
growled.  “You  know  Canon  20  of  coach¬ 
ing  ethics  prohibits  us  from  making  any 
statement  which  might  he  detrimental  to 
the  other  team.” 

Dickey  has  been  criticized  for  his  un¬ 
orthodox  i»rediction  of  the  game  with 
Syracuse.  He  was  quoted  as  saying.  “Yes. 
I  feel  we  have  enough  strength  to  win.” 

“But  you  made  that  statement  out  in  the 
open— right  in  the  middle  of  the  field.”  1 
reminded  him. 

“I  know.”  Dickey  admitted.  “But  that 
w'as  one  of  the  reasons  the  officials  ruled 
the  game  a  mismatch." 

“Well.  I  think  the  information  1  wrote 
for  the  fans  was  vital  and  1  saw  no  reason 
for  withholding  it,”  I  asserted. 

“Frankly,  1  don’t  think  my  statement 
damaged  Syracuse’s  plans  and  I  don’t  be¬ 
lieve  it  was  improper  under  the  guideline-; 
laid  down  in  the  NC.YA  ruling  in  respect 
to  pregame  publicity,"  Dickey  argued. 

“.\nd  I  believe  it  was  rendering  a  juihlic 
service  without  prejudice  against  .Syracuse. 
One  of  the  true  functions  of  the  news 
media  is  to  assist  in  matters  of  this  sort.” 

“I’ll  have  to  agree  with  that."  Dickey 
commented.  “But  there  are  some  elements 
of  a  big  game  like  this  which  must  he 
withheld  for  fear  of  jeopardizing  the  rights 
of  the  opponent." 

“Now  wait  a  minute."  I  shot  hack.  “Pub¬ 
lic  interest  can — and  should — he  served 
by  wider  publicity  when  a  game  is  coming 
up.” 

“Well,  anyhow,  the  judge  issued  a  19- 
page  order  to  news  media  concerning  the 
Super  Bowl  game.  The  order  deals  with 
both  pregame  and  game  stories,”  the  coach 
told  me. 

“I  heard  about  that.  I  understand  at 
least  one  newspatter  is  going  to  appeal  the 
order  to  the  Supreme  Court  because  it 
violates  the  freedom  of  the  press  guarantee 
of  the  Constitution.” 

Dickey  seemed  pleased.  “I  hope  they 
win  because  the  judge’s  order  prohibits 
publication  or  broadcast  of  any  hack- 
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ground  of  the  game  other  than  the  fact 
that  the  two  teams  are  going  to  play.  The 
next  thing  you  know,  they’ll  l)e  limiting 
the  numher  of  cameras  a  scout  can  take  to 
a  game.” 

“Probably,”  I  remarked.  “And  after 
the  game,  newsmen  will  he  restricted  to 
reporting  only  what  happened.  Any  com¬ 
ments  from  the  fans  can’t  he  published, 
especially  if  they  boo  the  referees.” 

“That’s  right  and  the  order  prohibits 
anyone  connected  in  any  way  with  the 
game,  including  the  players,  from  talking 
to  newsmen.” 

“Hmm.  I  wonder  if  we  can  print  the 
name,  age  and  address  of  the  players.  I 
suppose  we  can  report  where  the  game 
will  he  played  and  when  it  will  start,”  I 
thought  aloud. 

“1  guess  that  will  be  alright.  But  re- 
memlrer:  no  previous  records,  no  coaches’ 
comments  and  no  names  of  the  referees,” 
Coach  Dickey  warned. 

“Okay,”  I  agree.  “But  it  will  be  the 
|)uhlic  who  suffers.” 

Jabbo  Gordon 

Melbourne,  Fla. 


Short  Takes 

Bailey  at  this  point  gave  a  beaningful 
look  to  the  jury. — New  York  Post. 

• 

He  is  a  victim  of  achondroplasia,  a 
congenial  but  not  heriditary  condition. — 
Charlotte  (N.C.)  Netvs. 

m 

The  girls  will  wear  nothing  but  all- 
white  heels.  The  boys  will  wear  nothing 
but  all-black  shoes.  —  Greeley  (Colo.) 
Daily  Tribune. 

• 

Some  method  to  hitch  pensions  to  the 
cost  of  loving  was  strongly  urged.  — 
Pittshnryh  (Pa.)  Press. 

• 

Foam  laminated  gainiets  can  be 
washed  like  the  fabric,  dipping  quickly 
in  hot  water.  Invert  onto  serving  plate. 
Keep  in  freezer  until  serving  time. — 
Norwich  (Conn.)  Bulletin. 
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Louisville.  Ky.,  Times  iiljr  l!jpj,j 

Noflolk,  Va.,  Virginian  Pilot  irlinjton 

Tampa,  Fla .  Tribune  &  Times  p|j 
Wilmington,  Del .  News  i  I- ^  Qj 
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*U.S. Dailies  on  theUPI 
Picture  Network  Bandwagon 
ThisYear  (more  to  come) 


N 


If  you’re  noton  the  UPl 
picture  bandwagon,  join  the 
group.  We  may  even  run 
another  ad  with  your  name. 
Since  we  ran  our  last  ad 
three  months  ago,  we’ve  added 
the  following  15  dailies: 

Houston,  Texas,  Post 

Columbus,  Ohio,  Dispatch 

Flint,  Mich.,  Journal 

Fort  Lauderdale,  Fla.,  News 

Pompano  Beach,  Fla.,  Sun-Sentinel 

Frankfort,  Ky.,  State  Journal 

Woodbury,  N.  J.,  Times 

Greenville,  Miss.,  Delta  Democrat-Times 

DeKalb,  III.,  Chronicle 

Lexington,  N.  C.,  Dispatch 

Jasper,  Ala.,  Mountain  Eagle 

Clarksdale,  Miss.,  Press  Register 

Camarillo,  Calif.,  News 

Morristown,  Tenn.,  Citizen-Tribune 

McAlester,  Okla.,  Democrat 
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John  Toland,  author  of  The  Last  100  Days 


Students  and  businessmen,  as  well  as  authors  and  historians,  find  The  New  York  Times  Index 
indispensable  for  researching  an  entire  field  or  checking  a  single  fact.  A  magazine-size 
edition,  your  key  to  most  recent  events,  is  published  twice  each  month.  A  cumulative  annual 
volume  gives  facts  on  events  of  the  entire  year.  Works  without  back  issues  of  The  Times.  Cost 
of  24  semi-monthly  issues  or  the  annual  volume 
is  $75.  Ordered  together,  the  full 
$  1 25.  To  order,  or  for  more  information, 

The  New  York  Times,  Library  Services  Depart- 
ment.  Times  Square,  New  York,  N.Y.  10036. 


JohnToland 
relies  onTheNewYork 
Times  Index 


“I  have  used  The  New  York  Times  Index 
in  every  book  Tve  written  and  also  in  my 
articles.  I  find  it  particularly  useful 
in  the  first  stages  of  a  book  when  Tm 
trying  to  get  a  broad  understanding  of 
the  area  Tm  writing  about.  I  always  find 
what  I  want  in  a  minimum  of  time.” 


Every  Saturday  Since  1884 
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Suburb  Coverage  Changes; 
More  News,  Less  Chit-Chat 


Survey  of  New  England  Papers 
Reveals  Trend  with  Bureaus 


Worcester,  Mass. 
Most  metropolitan  newspapers 
n  New  England  report  major 
hanpes  during  the  last  10  years 
nthe  subject  matter  of  the  sub- 
irban  and  small-town  news  that 
hey  print. 

This  is  one  conclusion  of  a 
urvey  of  21  newspapers  in  the 
ix  states  on  how  they  cover 
utlying  .sections  of  their  cir- 
ulation  areas. 

The  survey  was  conducted  for 
he  New  England  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors  by  Robert 
Achorn  and  John  H.  McMil- 
jn  of  the  Evening  Gazette  here. 

.\11  but  three  of  the  newspa- 
lers  surveyed  said  they  had 
educed  the  .space  in  their  re- 
:ional  or  zoned  editions  given 
0  local  clubs,  personals,  and 
liurch  suppers. 

Instead,  the  newspapers  said, 
iiey  devote  far  more  space  to 
9cal  government  and  to  feature 
ories  from  small  cities  and 
fwn.s.  This  change  of  emphasis 
1.“!  led  several  newspapers  to 
‘place  many  of  their  part-time 
•rre.spondents  with  full-time 
fporters,  often  operating  from 
ireaus. 

The  typical  New  England 
lily  operates  fiv'e  bureaus  in 
immunities  outside  the  city  of 
iblication — although  one  paper 
IS  18  bureaus  and  another  17. 
Other  conclusions: 

•  Overtime  is  regarded  as  a 
irmal  part  of  bureau  opera- 
»n  by  11  newspapers; 

•  Eight  of  the  21  newspapers 
:pect  reporters  in  bureaus  to 
ork  “split  .shifts”  (i.e.  morning 
id  evening) ; 

•  Seven  newspapers  reim- 
urse  bureau  reporters  for  car 
■  avel  at  the  rate  of  8  cents  a 
iilc.  while  other  papers  use  a 
Briety  of  formulas,  ranging  up 
►  as  high  as  11  cents  a  mile. 

•  Pay  for  part-time  corre- 
lioMdcnts  ranges  from  10  to  40 

'Its  an  inch; 

•  Free-lance  photographers 
'!■  paid  $2  to  $.5  for  routine  pic- 
ires; 

(•  Several  newspapers  used 

ditor  8c  publisher 


such  techniques  as  regular  meet¬ 
ings  and  luncheons  to  keep  con¬ 
tact  between  the  editorial  execu¬ 
tives  and  bureau  personnel. 

Running  through  the  returned 
(luestionnaires  were  such  com¬ 
ments  as  the  following: 

“We  are  cutting  dowm  on  club 
news  and  social  gathering  items 
and  increasing  coverage  of  gov¬ 
ernment.” 

*  *  * 

“The  .socials  and  blitz  parties 
are  no  longer  used.” 

*  *  * 

“There  are  more  stories  that 
are  of  interest  over  wider  areas, 
more  regional  involvement  of 
■small  communities.” 

♦  *  ♦ 

“The  volume  of  news  assign¬ 
ments  has  increased  greatly  and 
this  has  brought  serious  man- 
))ower  problems.” 

*  «  * 

“Fulltime,  experienced  re¬ 
porters  have  been  replacing 
correspondents  as  the  area 
grows.  This  means  shifting 
from  the  personals  to  hard  news 
and  features.” 

»  *  * 

“Emphasis  on  suburban  new's 
is  now'  on  quantity." 

*  «  « 

“Less  trivia,  more  meat.  Em- 
jdiasis  on  stories  of  regional 
interest.” 

*  *  * 

“More  hard  news  .  .  .  fewer 
chicken  suppers.” 

♦ 

“Eighty-five  percent  of  our 
daily  .state  news  report  (now) 
concerns  matters  which  affect 
the  pocketbooks  of  our  readers, 
such  as  municipal  government, 
.schools,  highways,  industrial 
development,  etc.” 

*  *  * 

Only  four  of  the  21  new's- 
jiapers  operate  no  bureaus ;  they 
cover  their  regions  from  their 
city  rooms  and,  in  one  case,  from 
a  fleet  of  six  cars — three  of 
which  are  equipped  with  radios. 
One  newspaper  operates  18  bu¬ 
reaus,  while  another  has  17.  The 
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typical  number  of  bureaus,  how’- 
ever,  is  five. 

-A  clear  preference  was  ex- 
luessed  for  first-floor  offices  as 
the  location  of  bureaus,  although 
only  five  papers  have  been  able 
to  put  all  bureaus  in  such  offices. 

The  typical  bureau  operates 
with  two  full-time  employes,  al¬ 
though  several  papers  staff  at 
least  some  bureaus  with  one 
man  and  tw'o  papers  report  some 
bureaus  have  as  many  as  seven 
or  eight  reporters. 

The  bureaus  frequently  serve 
not  only  editorial  departments 
but  also  circulation  and  adver¬ 
tising  functions.  Eight  of  the 
17  newspapers  with  bureaus 
said  they  expected  their  report¬ 
ers  to  handle  at  least  occasional 
advertising  and/or  circulation 
chores. 

Most  newspapers  transmit 
news  from  bureaus  to  city  rooms 
on  buses  and  circulation  trucks. 
Eight  newspapers  reported  that 
they  have  one  or  more  tele¬ 
printer  circuits — although  one 
editor  commented,  “We  are  con¬ 
nected  to  all  offices  by  TWX,  but, 
due  to  rate  increases,  are  think¬ 
ing  of  abolishing  them  as  they 
are  not  used  sufficiently  to  carry 
the  new’  rates.” 

Twelve  newspapers  .said  that 
at  least  some  bureau  reporters 
are  serving  apprenticeships  for 
city  staff  positions. 

Overlinic  Is  Normal 

Overtime  is  regarded  as  a 
normal  part  of  regional  news 
operations  by  11  of  the  news¬ 
papers.  Comments  such  as  “ill¬ 
ness  makes  overtime  necessary” 
and  “it  remains  a  problem”  were 
common.  Two  new’spapers  re¬ 
quire  all  overtime  to  be  reported 
to  their  state  editors  before  the 
extra  time  is  worked,  w’hile  one 
paper  .said  it  expected  a  60-hour 
w’ork  week  (and  paid  for  the 
CO-hour  week  at  a  rate  almost 
equal  to  the  city  .staff  rate  for 
40  hours). 

Eight  of  the  17  new'spapers 
w’ith  bureaus  expect  their  bu¬ 
reau  reporters  to  work  split 
shifts,  .such  as  8  a.m.  to  noon 
and  8  p.m.  to  midnight.  A  split 
.shift  is  required  by  another 
newspaper  one  day  a  w'eek,  and 
two  others  report  occasional  use. 


All  newspapers  reimburse  re¬ 
porters  for  automobile  use  on 
company  business.  The  rates 
generally  are  so  much  per  mile. 
Some  variations: 

— $15.50  per  week  plus  8 
cents  a  mile  after  the  first 
100  miles  a  week  plus  the 
added  cost  of  insurance  for 
business  use — one  news¬ 
paper 

— $5  a  week  plus  8  cents  a 
mile  for  travel  outside  the 
community  to  which  as¬ 
signed — one  newspaper 

— $15  a  week  for  all  travel — 
one  newspaper 

— 9  cents  a  mile  for  the  first 
100  miles  a  week  and  8  cents 
a  mile  thereafter  —  one 
newspaper 

One  newspaper  receives  news 
from  125  correspondents. 

One  paper  pays  correspond¬ 
ents  $30  to  $110  a  month,  with 
the  rate  set  individually.  An¬ 
other  pays  $10  a  month  plus  69 
cents  an  inch.  All  other  news¬ 
papers  pay  their  con-espondents 
by  the  quantity  of  news  used — 
from  1  cent  a  line  to  40  cents 
an  inch.  One  paper  adds  a  bonus. 

Several  newspapers  said  that 
all  their  regional  news  was  in¬ 
cluded  in  their  single  city  edi¬ 
tions.  But  one  morning-evening 
combination  reported  it  printed 
10  regional  editions  a  day,  while 
two  others  reported  as  many  as 
seven  editions. 

Only  six  of  the  newspapers 
exjiect  a  single  copyreader  to 
handle  more  than  15  columns 
of  copy  a  day. 

Free-lance  photographers  are 
paid  at  varying  rates  per  pic¬ 
ture — from  $2  up  to  $15. 

The  maintenance  of  bureaus 
is  carried  out  and  supervised  in 
a  variety  of  ways.  Three  news¬ 
papers  said  their  circulation  de¬ 
partments  handled  such  chores 
as  cleaning,  painting,  emptying 
wasteba.skets,  and  the  like. 


Kiii|;ht  Co.  Plans 
$10  Million  Plant 

Charlotte,  N.C. 

Knight  Newspapers’  Char¬ 
lotte  Observer  and  News  are 
planning  a  $10  million  invest¬ 
ment  for  two  downtown  build¬ 
ings  which  will  house  all  of 
their  operations.  Construction  is 
scheduled  to  begin  in  the  fall  of 
1967  and  w’ould  take  three  years 
to  complete,  according  to  Brodie 
S.  Griffith,  general  manager. 
The  site  borders  the  present  Ob¬ 
server-News  building. 
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Moyers  Will  Become 
Newsday’s  Publisher 


“I  do  not  consider  the  line 
between  publishing  and  politics 
or  public  life  to  be  a  very  visible 
line.” 


includes  ultia-niodern  printing 
facilities. 


Succe>»ion  Plan 


“The  President  is  giving  his 
blessing  to  him  and  regrets  los¬ 
ing  him.” 


These  two  quotations — the 
former  by  Bill  D.  Moyers  at  the 
White  House  and  the  latter  by 
Capt.  Harry  F.  Guggenheim  at 
Garden  City,  N.  Y. — epitomized 
an  event  in  journalism  this 
■week  that  surprised  a  great 
many  people. 

President  Johnson’s  favorite 
protege.  Special  Assistant  and 
White  House  Press  Secretary — 
Billy  Don  Moyers  —  accepted 
Guggenheim’s  offer  to  become 
publisher  of  Newsday,  an  eve¬ 
ning  tabloid  w’hich  enjoys  a  cir¬ 
culation  in  excess  of  400,000 
copies  daily  in  Nassau  and  Suf¬ 
folk  Counties,  comprising  Long 
Island. 

The  dual  announcement  of 
Moyer’s  decision  to  quit  the 
President’s  staff  and  enter  the 
field  of  journalism  in  a  big  way 
(he  was  only  a  cub  reporter 
once)  followed  quickly  after  a 
“leak”  of  the  story  over  the  last 
weekend.  The  first  item  hinting 
that  Moyers  might  go  to  News- 
day  appeared  in  the  Insider’s 
Newsletter,  a  Cowdes  publica¬ 
tion.  Then,  in  late  editions 
W’ednesday  morning,  the  New 
York  Netvs  publi.shed  the  story 
from  informed  sources.  Nego¬ 
tiations  had  been  under  way  for 
several  months. 


In  No.  2  Spot 


Guggenheim  made  it  clear 
that  Moyers  would  join  the 
newspaper  as  No.  2  man.  Some 
other  executive  staff  changes 
are  being  made,  notably  the  re¬ 
tirement  of  Alan  Hathw’ay,  the 
one  time  New  York  News  edi¬ 
tor  who  worked  with  the  late 
Alicia  Patterson  and  her  hus¬ 
band,  Capt.  Guggenheim,  in 
building  Newsday  from  scratch 
to  the  country’s  seventh  largest 
evening  newspaper.  The  first 
issues  were  run  off  a  second¬ 
hand  press  in  a  converted  ga¬ 
rage  on  Sept.  3,  1940. 

As  Moyers  comes  into  the 
picture  as  chief  of  operations, 
Newsday  is  facing  new  compe¬ 
tition  from  the  Cowles-owned 
Suffolk  Sun.  The  Ne'whouse- 
owned  Long  Island  Press  also  is 
a  formidable  competitor  in  the 
daily  field  and  is  on  the  verge 
of  an  expansion  program  that 


Older  Men  for  Advice 


“I  shall  become  editor  in  chief 
of  Newsday,  remain  as  president 
of  the  corporation,  and  retire  as 
editor  and  publisher.  I  have 
directed  the  editorial  policy  of 
Newsday  and  shall  continue  to 


George  Christian 


In  announcing  Moyers’  ap¬ 
pointment,  Guggenheim  said: 

“Newsday  has  grown  into  an 
important  institution  measured 
by  any  criteria  for  a  newspaper. 
Its  financial  value  is  great.  At 
the  moment  it  has  no  difficult 
problems  of  organization,  fi¬ 
nance,  labor  relations,  circula¬ 
tion,  advertising  and  plant  and 
equipment.  Over  the  years  we 
have  enjoyed  an  unusually 
happy  employer-employe  rela¬ 
tionship. 

“Some  time  ago  John  Peeples, 
who  is  an  executor  of  my  estate, 
consented  to  become  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  Newsday  to  succeed  me 
later  as  president  so  that  the 
corporate  affairs  of  Newsday 
w'ould  continue  to  be  in  sound 
and  strong  hands.  It  would  be 
unfair  to  him  not  to  have  avail¬ 
able  a  strong  publishing  execu- 
tiv’e  of  Newsday. 

“My  judgment  is  that  such  a 
person  should  have  a  wide  and 
nationally  respected  experience. 
He  .should  be  one  to  whom  not 
only  the  whole  Newsday  organi¬ 
zation  can  turn  with  respect  and 
pride  but  who  also  stands  out  in 
public  esteem.  He  should  be 
young,  energetic,  imaginative, 
forceful  and  endowed  with  good 
judgment.  He  should  be  a  man 
of  broad  knowledge  and  culture. 

“I  expect  my  present  policies 
for  Newsday  to  continue  com¬ 
pletely  independent  from  men, 
institutions  and  personal  ambi¬ 
tions  in  the  sole  interest  of  the 
public  good,  so  far  as  human 
beings  can  accurately  judge. 
Newsday  must  constantly  en¬ 
deavor  to  publish  the  news  ob¬ 
jectively,  free  from  any  sus¬ 
picion  of  slant,  bias  or  personal 
interest.  When  we  make  mis¬ 
takes  we  must  acknowledge 
them. 

“After  long  consideration  I 
have  concluded  that  the  man  who 
fills  the  requirements  to  become 
publisher  of  Newsday  is  Bill  D. 
Moyers,  Special  Assistant  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States 
and  his  press  secretary.  He  has 
accepted  the  position  as  of  Feb¬ 
ruary  1,  1967. 


/ 


Bill  D.  Moyers 


do  so.  Meanwhile  I  hope  to  be 
relieved  of  the  strenuous  duty 
of  the  daily  administration  of 
the  paper  and  to  devote  my  time 
to  directing  policies  and  develop¬ 
ing  ideas  for  the  constant 
growth  and  improvement  of 
Newsday. 

“In  order  further  to  perfect 
our  organization,  I  have  ap¬ 
pointed  William  Mcllwain  as 
editor  and  A1  Marlens  as  man¬ 
aging  editor.  Alan  Hathway, 
executive  editor,  has  for  many 
years  expressed  a  desire  to  re¬ 
tire  so  as  to  be  able  to  spend 
much  of  his  time  in  his  home  in 
Puerto  Rico.  After  his  long  and 
highly  able  and  devoted  serv¬ 
ices  to  Newsday,  he  will  retire 
and  become,  in  a  similar  capac¬ 
ity  to  Mark  Ethridge,  a  con¬ 
sulting  editor. 

“By  these  changes  in  the 
organization  we  should  have  a 
young  and  vigorous  staff  for 
action  and  older  men  for  advice.” 

After  Guggenheim  read  his 
statement  in  his  big  ground- 
floor  office  at  the  Newsday  plant, 
before  newspaper  and  television 
reporters  and  cameramen,  he 
submitte<l  to  questioning. 


Broached  Idea  in  August 


In  reply  to  questions,  he  said 
he  began  negotiations  with  Moy¬ 
ers  last  August  and  that  he 
went  to  him  with  the  proposi¬ 
tion. 


“He  will  live  here  on  Long 
Island — I  hope  within  20  min¬ 
utes  of  the  Newsday  building,” 
he  said.  Port  Washington  was 
considered  to  be  a  likely  loca¬ 
tion. 


When  he  was  asked  about  his 
own  continuing  leadership  of 
the  paper,  Guggenheim  said : 
“Moyers  will  be  No.  2  man  in 
the  organization  and  I  will  re¬ 
main  No.  1  as  long  as  I  am 
breathing.”  (Guggenheim  is  76.) 

Will  Newsday  take  a  more 
liberal  stance  with  Moyers  here? 

“That  word  liberal  is  subject 
{Continued  on  page  50) 


Of  Texas  Will  Be 
LBJ’s  Press  Aide  ^ 


Washingto; 

The  next  White  House  Pres 
Secretary  will  be  George  Chri;  'pjj, 
tian,  who  is  as  much  a  Texa  judge 
as  the  President  himself. 

Since  May,  when  Cliristia  "rial 
joined  the  secretariat,  it  ha  ^guse 
become  apparent  that  he,  rathe  ,urd.s 
than  Robert  H.  Fleming,  woul  gon 
move  up  when  the  time  caffi,,,nf  ( 
for  Bill  D.  Moyers  to  leave  th  i,ey  y 


Moyers  announced  this  weeliuch 
that  Christian  will  be  his  sucl  One 
cessor  when  he  becomes  puhnake 
lisher  of  Newsday  at  the  encwrtei 
of  January.  He  said  he  gaviiewsp 
George  this  advice:  “work  har: 
and  maintain  a  sense  of  humor. 

Christian,  who  is  a  native  c!  The 
Austin  and  has  a  University  oi  is  sc 
Texas  Journalism  Degree,  wii  andei 
be  the  fourth  man  to  serve  ai  nil!  to 
LBJ’s  press  secretary,  follow  , akin] 
ing  in  the  footsteps  of  Piern  he  tri 
Salinger,  George  Reedy  anc  ,i!ino. 
Bill  Moyers. 

When  Reedy,  a  former  Unite;  1.  “j 
Press  reporter,  became  incapaci  ^  nia 
tated,  the  President  gave  th(  re  sec 
responsibilities  of  the  press  of  e  rec( 
fice  to  Moyers  and  api)ointei  2.  “1 
Bob  Fleming,  a  former  Wash-  ccurs 
ington  news  chief  of  the  Amer-lnly  ii 
ican  Broadcasting  Co.,  as  hiifent  ii 
assistant.  The  press  corps  be  ™ina 
lieved  Fleming  would  be  pre  3.  “1 
pared  for  the  top  job.  rithin 

Of  late,  however,  Christia; 
has  acted  for  Moyers  more  ofte; 
than  Fleming — both  in  Wash 
ington  and  at  the  Texas  rane! 
and  White  House  in  Austir 
where  he  is  on  familiar  gioum 
having  been  press  secretary  fo  ' 
former  Gov.  Price  Daniel  ar. 

Gov.  John  Connally. 

Early  in  his  career,  afte  *g  Ifj. 
service  with  the  Marines  i  l  ' 
World  War  II,  Christian  was 
sports  writer  for  the  Tempi 
Daily  Telegram.  He  worked  fo  ., 

the  old  International  New 
Service  moving  from  sports  t  ^  , 
political  reporting.  His  wif 
practices  law  in  Washington  , 

They  have  five  children.  graph 

*  fenda 

CBS  Info  Director  e  jm 

Michael  Buchanan  has  bee: 
appointed  Director  of  Press  k  “E: 
formation,  Hollywood,  for  thfrs  of 
CBS  Television  Network,  it  wal  kept 
announced  by  Charles  S.  SteiSS.  “Ni 
berg.  Vicepresident,  Public  Ifws  me 
formation.  He  succeeds  JaiWids,  ir 
Hardiman,  who  is  resigning  lice  ofl 
join  Screen  Gems  in  an  exec  1  for  ( 
tive  capacity.  Buchanan  hi  i-judu 
been  assistant  director  of  Points  i 
Information,  Hollywood. 
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Trial  Reporters  Live 
jWith  Judge’s  Rules 


GTO' 

i’res  Freehold,  N.J. 

The  restraints  laid  down  by 
Judge  Elvin  R.  Simmill  at  the 
^tart  of  the  Coppolino  murder 
stia  rial  here  last  week  did  not 
-ause  newspaper  reporters  much 
lardship. 

Some  observers  said  the  rules 
canifjpt  the  proceedings  so  orderly 
e  thi|,ey  would  not  mind  seeing  them 
Liopted  in  all  trials  having  as 
weeliiuch  press  interest  as  this  one. 

One  reporter  said:  “The  rules 
pubjiiake  television  and  radio  re- 
en(  lorters  take  a  back  seat  to 
gav(  lewspaper  reporters.” 
hari  , 

^Eight  Commandments' 


ive  o: 
ity  ol 


Jnit« 


The  “Eight  Commandments,” 
some  called  them,  were 
.  willanded  down  by  Judge  Sim- 
■ve  at  [till  to  prevent  news  media  from 
aaking  a  “Roman  holiday  of 
Piern  he  trial”  and  of  Dr.  Carl  Cop- 
anc  olino.  The  regulations  speci- 
(ed: 

1.  “No  telephone  calls  may 
apaciif  made  by  jurors  while  they 
re  thire  sequestered  and  no  calls  may 
*ss  ofie  received  by  them. 

2.  “Nothing  except  that  which 
Wash-kcurs  in  open  court,  adduced 
AmeMttly  in  evidence  and  in  argu- 
as  hiii«nt  in  open  court,  will  be  dis- 
■ps  be  eminated. 

e  3.  “The  liar  of  the  court 
rithin  the  rail  is  reserved  for 
ristiai members  of  the  bar  and 
g  ich  witnesses  as  counsel  may 
tsire  to  be  within  the  bar  for 
insultation  purposes. 

Austin  shall  leave  the 

^i-ounc  except  at  recess  or 

^j.y  I  case  of  emergency, 
lel  an  5-  “No  one  except  the  attor- 
lys  and  court  personnel  may 
.  indie  any  exhibits. 

,  a  M  0  photographic,  televi- 
‘  m  or  sound  equipment,  includ- 
‘  ,  g  tape  recorders,  will  be  per- 

k^fo  Court  House  or 

„  ^  ion  the  grounds  immediately 
®  rrounding  the  Court  House, 
wif  *  Photographs  will  be  taken 
.  the  jury.  No  sketches  may 
f  made  in  open  court.  No  pho- 
mphs  will  be  taken  of  the 
fendant,  at  least  until  after 
e  jury  is  impanelled  and 

as 

7.  “Entrance  ways  and  corri- 
for  thJ*'®  of  the  Court  House  are  to 
;,  it  wal  kept  clear  at  all  times. 

>.  SteiaS.  “No  release  to  any  of  the 
iblic  hhvs  media  may  be  made  of  any 
5  Jam  ids,  information  or  gossip  by 
jning  lice  officers,  witnesses  or  coun- 
n  exec  i  for  either  side,  and  any  ex- 
an  la  i-judicial  statement  or  state- 
pf  Pw  !nts  made  by  any  lawyer, 
rty,  witness  or  official  is 
l7,  W  prohibited.  The  news 
PITOR  8c  PUBLISHER 


media  are  placed  on  notice  as 
to  the  impropriety  of  publish¬ 
ing  material  not  introduced  in 
the  proceedings.  The  news  media 
must  be  content  with  the  task 
of  reporting  the  case  as  it  un¬ 
folds  in  the  courtroom  —  not 
just  pieced  together  from  ex¬ 
tra-judicial  statements.” 

Deadline  Problem 

Newsmen  expressed  the  most 
dissatisfaction  w’ith  the  fourth 
rule,  especially  reporters  from 
afternoon  papers  who  found  it 
difficult  to  meet  deadlines  under 
the  judge’s  timing  of  recesses. 

Two  New  Y’ork  dailies  —  the 
Post  and  World  Journal  Tribune 
— had  two  reporters  assigned  so 
that  one  man  could  cover  hap¬ 
penings  in  court  while  the  other 
worked  outside  where  he  could 
take  news  via  prearranged  sig¬ 
nals  and  write  color  stories. 

The  loudest  complaints  came 
from  the  photographers  and 
electronic  reporters  until  a  vol¬ 
untary  press  liaison,  Mel  Greene, 
reporter  for  the  Long  Branch 
(N.J.)  Record,  brought  word 
that  the  judge  would  allow  pic¬ 
tures  of  the  defendant,  jury, 
and  witnes.ses  outside  of  the 
court  building  “so  long  as  no¬ 
body  is  stopped.” 

One  reporter  from  WMCA 
radio  station  in  New  York  saw 
his  tape  recorder,  which  a 
friend  was  returning  to  him  in 
the  court  room,  confiscated  by 
the  sheriff.  After  hearing  what 
happened,  the  judge  returned 
the  instrument  to  the  reporter. 

Youthful  Reporter 

This  reporter  noticed  one  ex¬ 
ception  concerning  tape  record¬ 
ers  in  the  court  room  and  corri¬ 
dors  when  a  youth  of  13  ap¬ 
peared  on  the  floor  with  a  tape 
recorder.  Stopped  by  the  sher¬ 
iff,  the  boy  .said  he  had  written 
to  F.  Lee  Bailey,  the  defense 
attorney,  asking  permission  for 
an  interview  for  his  school  pa¬ 
per  and  as  a  composition  assign¬ 
ment,  “What  I  Want  to  Be 
When  I  Grow  Up.”  The  boy, 
who  lives  in  Freehold  Township, 
said  he  wanted  to  be  a  lawyer 
and  Bailey  had  called  him  the 
night  before  at  his  home  and 
told  him  to  come  over  to  the 
court  for  the  interview. 

Out  of  town  reportei-s  cover¬ 
ing  the  trial  .spent  much  of  their 
free  time  in  the  evening  at  the 
quaint  American  Hotel,  which 
normally  caters  to  horse  owners 
and  bettors  when  the  trotting 
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races  are  being  run  here  a  few 
blocks  from  the  Court  House. 

At  the  hotel,  reporters  hashed 
over  the  case  and  its  princi¬ 
pals,  mainly  Bailey.  Many  of 
the  younger  reporters,  who 
have  not  seen  a  Clarence  Har¬ 
row  or  Edward  Bennett  Wil¬ 
liams  in  action,  appraised 
Bailey  as  the  “best  barrister  in 
the  world.”  Veteran  reporters 
w’ho  covered  the  Hauptmann 
and  Halls-Mills  cases  in  New 
Jersey  held  the  opinion  that  the 
33-year-old  New  Englander  was 
overrated  and  no  match  for  a 
Harrow. 

Life  magazine  and  the  LtnuUm 
Daily  Mirror  sent  reporters  to 
the  trial,  not  to  report  on  the 
proceedings,  but  to  learn  .some¬ 
thing  about  this  lawyer  who  has 
captured  the  front  pages,  main¬ 
ly  because  of  his  successful  de¬ 
fense  of  Dr,  Sam  Sheppard. 

Bailey,  who  is  aware  he  has 
caught  the  eye  of  the  nation, 
maintained  friendly  rapport 
with  reporters  and  casually 
spent  time  bantering  with  the 
newsmen  in  the  grill  room. 

His  usual  companion  was 
Paul  Holmes,  former  star  re¬ 
porter  of  the  Chicago  Tribune 
who  retired  in  1962  and  has 
since  written  best-sellers  on 
celebrated  crimes.  Holmes,  who 
was  always  seen  at  or  near  the 
defense  counsel  table  in  the 
courtroom,  told  this  reporter  he 
was  gathering  material  for  a 
book  about  the  Coppolino  case 
—  the  story  of  a  w'oman  scorned 
and  two  mysterious  deaths. 

Credentials  were  issued  to  30 
new'smen  before  the  start  of  the 
trial,  Monday,  Dec.  5  by  Judge 
Simmill  and  this  was  another 
limitation  which  newsmen  took 
in  their  stride.  Actually  it  was 
a  measure  which  had  to  be 
taken  since  the  courtroom  is 
small  and  only  seats  about  64. 
Newsmen  without  credentials 
(letters  signed  by  the  Judge) 
were  permitted  to  get  into  the 
court  room  as  spectators  pro¬ 
vided  there  were  seats.  New’S- 
men  with  credentials  had  seats 
resei-ved  on  the  left  side  of  the 
room. 


Credentials  Liniilt‘d 

Those  with  credentials  were: 

Long  Branch  (N.J.)  Record, 
Asbury  Park  (N.J.)  Prees,  Red 
Bank  (N.J.)  RegUiter,  Newark 
(N.J.)  Newn,  Newark  Star- 
Ledger,  Paterson  (N.J.)  News, 
Paterson  Call,  Bergen  Record, 
New  York  News,  Times,  Post 
and  W orld  Journal  Tribune,  As¬ 
sociated  Press,  United  Press 
International,  Boston  Globe, 
Boston  Herald  Traveler,  Sara¬ 
sota  (Fla.)  HeraJd  Tribune, 
Tampa  (Fla.)  Tribune,  North 
American  Newspaper  Alliance, 
Look,  Passaic  (N.J,)  Herald 
News,  Elizabeth  (N.J.)  Journal, 


Philadelphia  Bulletin,  News, 
Inquirer,  Trenton  Times  and 
Trentonian,  and  a  German  news 
agency. 

There  were  no  electronic 
newsmen  with  credentials.  The 
Middletown  (N.J.)  Courier  pro¬ 
tested  the  judge’s  denial  of  cre¬ 
dentials  to  weekly  newspapers. 

Bailey  turned  what  would 
have  been  a  dull  jury  selection 
into  a  lively  and  amusing  affair 
for  the  reporters.  Some  of  them 
surmised  it  was  part  of  his 
strategy  to  make  the  trial  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  lighthearted  and  gay, 
almost  like  a  Perry  Mason  tv 
program. 

Bailey  brought  the  New  Y’ork 
News  into  his  line  of  question¬ 
ing  with  nearly  every  venireman 
and  there  were  103  of  them  in 
the  box.  At  one  point,  the  de¬ 
fense  lawyer  said  he  suspected 
that  the  News  is  “owned  and 
controlled  by  a  syndicate  of  pros¬ 
ecutors.”  If  a  prospective  juror 
said  he  read  other  papers, 
Bailey  asked:  “What?  You 
don’t  read  the  News?”  At  times 
he  would  sneak  a  wink  in  the 
direction  of  Theo  Wilson,  the 
News  reporter,  or  stick  his 
tongrue  out. 

Despite  his  repeated  threats 
to  demand  a  change  of  venue 
because  of  pre-trial  publicity, 
Bailey  was  quick  to  accept  some 
News  readers. 

Asked  why  he  picked  on  the 
News,  Bailey  replied:  “I  like  to 
sell  their  newspaper.”  Then  he 
said:  “No,  it  is  because  the 
News  in  my  opinion  is  the  main 
source  of  information  about  my 
case.” 

As  the  trial  progressed, 
Bailey  was  hard-pressed  to  con¬ 
tinue  an  air  of  levity.  A  prose¬ 
cution  witness  offered  as  evi¬ 
dence  a  section  of  the  dead 
man’s  larynx  preserved  in  a 
bottle.  This  remained  on  view 
for  the  jury. 


Suit  Dismissed 

Topeka,  Kans. 

County  Assessor  H.  M. 
Michels’  libel  suit  against  a 
Topeka  weekly  publication  and 
its  publisher  was  dismissed  with 
prejudice  in  Shawnee  County 
District  Court  here  Dec.  6.  The 
$750,000  suit  was  filed  Oct.  7 
against  Bert  C.  Carlyle  and  Cen¬ 
tral  Press-Pictorial  Inc.  The 
articles  cited  in  the  suit  ques¬ 
tioned  work  done  by  county 
crews  on  Michels’  driveway. 
Michels  later  was  found  inno¬ 
cent  of  any  wrong-doing  in  an 
ouster  suit  brought  by  the 
county  attorney’s  office.  Michels 
was  defeated  for  re-election 
Nov.  8. 
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MechamTries 
Daily  Paper 
In  Tucson 


“Come  grow  with  us”  is  the 
message  being  used  to  attract  a 
staff  to  the  Tuciton  American,  a 
weekly  which  moved  into  a  six- 
day  publishing  operation  (Nov. 
24),  and  now  claims  a  8,500 
paid  circulation. 

Editor  of  the  American  is 
Dick  Williams,  former  Western 
sales  representative  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune-New  York  News 
Syndicate,  who  became  editor  of 
the  Arizona  newspaper  when  it 
was  launched  as  a  weekly  on 
June  30,  1965. 

Publisher  of  the  .\merican  is 
Evan  Mecham,  a  former  Ari¬ 
zona  state  senator  who  in  1963 
launched  the  weekly  nine-zone 
Phoenix  American,  a  “total  cir¬ 
culation”  publication  for  which 
the  publishers  claim  a  distri¬ 
bution  of  over  220,000  copies. 
Mecham  also  has  Pontiac  and 
Rambler  automobile  agencies  in 
Phoenix. 

Williams  told  E&P  this  week 
in  a  telephone  interview  that 
the  Tucson  American  is  aiming 
for  a  20,000  paid  circulation 
daily  “within  a  year.”  Cur¬ 
rently,  20,000  copies  of  the 
newspaper  are  being  distributed 
daily  as  part  of  a  sampling  op¬ 
eration  in  the  Tucson  area,  he 
said. 

Williams,  in  advertising  for 
help,  says  the  new  daily  offers 
“great  opportunities;  not  much 
money  ...”  He  reports  that 
total  staff  of  the  newspaper 
amounts  to  42  persons,  19  in  the 
editorial  department.  The  pro¬ 
duction  process  in  a  Phoenix 
plant  is  web  offset  with  average 
issues  running  to  16-standard¬ 
sized  pages.  The  American 
takes  UPI,  Reuter  and  Chicago 
Tribune  news  services. 

Weekly  Made  Profit 

Describing  development  of 
the  operation,  Williams  said  the 
weekly  “became  a  money-maker 
last  summer,  oiie rating  on  a 
profitable  basis.”  He  said  that 
“more  than  $l-million  has  lieen 
spent  on  development  of  Mech- 
am’s  publishing  operations,  both 
here  and  in  Phoenix.”  He 
thought  that  it  was  “quite  pos¬ 
sible”  that  similar  operations 
would  be  established  at  a  later 
date  in  “other  Western  cities,” 
Yuma,  Ariz.,  being  “a  particu¬ 
lar  possibility.” 

“The  next  step  in  Tucson,”  he 
continued,  “will  be  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  local  board  of 


directors  which  will  help  make 
the  project  more  personal  to 
Tucson.”  Williams  said  adver¬ 
tising  support  for  the  new  daily 
“has  been  disappointing,”  but 
prospects  for  the  next  year,  “are 
very  good,  indeed.”  It  was  ex¬ 
pected  that  the  Tucson  opera¬ 
tion  would  break  even  by  next 
March. 

Bob  Kirkpatrick,  formerly 
with  the  Philadelphia  (Pa.) 
Inquirer  and  the  Arizona  Daily 
Star,  is  the  American’s  circula¬ 
tion  manager. 

“Editorial  and  advertising 
chased  us  out  of  the  regular  of¬ 
fice  building  into  a  rented 
trailer,”  he  reports.  “We  had 
to  work  out  a  system  of  trans¬ 
ferring  the  weekly  American 
(total  free  distribution  about 
90,000)  into  a  paid  daily.  So 
far  response  has  been  good;  we 
have  six  district  managers  head¬ 
ing  up  a  team  of  more  than  400 
carrier  boys.” 

Kirkpatrick  depends  on  three 
trucks  to  transport  the  freshly 
printed  newspapers  over  the 
125-mile  trip  between  Phoenix 
and  Tucson.  The  papers  arrive 
in  Tucson  at  3  a.m. 

• 

3  Strikes  Go  On; 
Tucson  Papers 
Are  Publishing 

There  has  Ijeen  no  progress 
in  either  of  the  strikes  at  the 
Toledo  (Ohio)  Blade  and  Times 
and  the  Carbondale  (Ill.)  South¬ 
ern  Illinoisan. 

Negotiations  with  eight  un¬ 
ions  on  non-economic  i.ssues 
were  slated  in  Toledo  for  Thurs¬ 
day  (Dec.  15)  and  with  printers 
in  Carbondale  the  same  day. 

The  meeting  in  Carbondale 
is  the  first  since  last  month. 

The  paper  has  been  closed 
since  Nov.  1,  when  printers  and 
pressmen  walked  out. 

The  Toledo  papers  sus])ended 
publication  Oct.  24. 

Meanwhile,  the  Tucson  Citi¬ 
zen  and  Arizona  Star  have  con¬ 
tinued  to  publish  with  almost 
normal  editions,  despite  the 
walkout  of  union  printers  Nov. 
28. 

• 

Linage  Reoonl 

St.  Loi.'ls 

A  record  number  of  pages  and 
lines  of  advertising  for  a  regu¬ 
lar  Sunday  newspaper  in  St. 
Louis  was  set  Dec.  4,  by  the 
Post-Dispatch.  The  466-page  edi¬ 
tion  with  560,170  lines  of  adver¬ 
tising  surpassed  the  previous 
record  set  by  the  Post-Dispatch 
on  Dec.  5,  1965  w’hen  a  452- 
page  paper  contained  525,140 
lines  of  advertising. 


5 ‘Card  Stud,  A-Bombs  Wild 

Morgan  Beatty,  a  former  newspaper  reporter  and  .A I’ 
bureau  chief,  became  a  member  of  the  25- Year  Club  of  th<* 
National  Broadcasting  Company  this  week. 

Introduced  at  the  club’s  luncheon  (Dec.  12)  in  the  Wal¬ 
dorf-Astoria  Hotel,  Beatty  responded  to  the  invitation  to 
recall  his  most  memorable  experience  by  telling  this  story 
alxjut  a  story  he  had  to  sit  on. 


I  was  aboard  the  cruiser 
.Augusta  returning  with 
President  Harry  S.  Truman 
from  Potsdam  in  mid-Sum- 
mer,  1945.  Seven  members 
of  the  party,  including  the 
four  reporters  assig^ied  by 
lot  to  accompany  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  were  playing  poker  in 
the  President’s  cabin.  I  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  seated  exactly 
opposite  Mr.  Truman.  A  tall 
reading  lamp  stood  behind 
him  to  help  him  see  the  cards. 
He  has  defective  eyesight. 

It  was  mid-evening.  In  the 
midst  of  one  hand,  a  Naval 
aide  brought  the  President  a 
radiogram.  There  was  about 
$400  in  the  pot.  The  Presi¬ 
dent  was  in  deep. 

Mr.  Truman  turned  to  the 
aide,  and  quietly  .said,  “Bring 
me  a  map.” 

When  the  map  came,  I  saw 
the  aide  take  a  pencil  and 
point  to  a  place  on  the  map 
— and  the  map  was  obviously 
a  map  of  Japan. 

For  years  I  had  been  a 
makeup  editor  on  newspa¬ 
pers.  I  could  read  a  news¬ 
paper  page  upside  down  and 
backwards.  I  fixed  the  map 
in  my  mind.  When  the  bet¬ 
ting  came  around  to  Mr. 
Truman,  he  did  not  even  pick 
up  his  cards.  He  was  still 
looking  at  the  map. 

He  said,  “I  call.”  .  .  . 

Somebody  —  the  loser  — 
.said,  “Your  pot,  Mr.  Presi- 
fient.”  Automatically  Mr. 
Truman  raked  in  the  money. 
His  mind  was  8,000  miles 
away. 

After  the  game  w’as  over, 
I  went  to  the  officers’  quar¬ 


Uiiioii  Asks  Papers 
To  Appoint  Editor 

Qvebec  City 
.A  union  is  asking  a  new’s- 
paper’s  management  to  appoint 
a  managing  editor. 

The  request  was  included  in 
a  brief  presented  to  a  joint  com¬ 
mittee  studying  the  administra¬ 
tive  structures  of  tw’o  news¬ 
papers,  Le  Soldi  and  L’Evene- 
ment,  both  published  by  the  same 
firm  at  Quebec  City. 

The  editorial  staffs  held  a 
90-minute  work  stoppage  Nov. 
10  to  protest  what  they  called 
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Morgan  Beatty 


ters,  found  a  map  of  Japan 
on  the  wall,  and  .started  re¬ 
tracing  in  my  mind  the  image 
I  had  seen  in  the  poker  game 
l.)ecause  I  knew  about  the 
atom  bomb.  The  Piesident 
had  told  us  in  advance.  Slow¬ 
ly  I  put  my  pencil  on  .  .  . 
HIROSHIMA! 

A  voice  behind  me  said, 
“You  guessed  it.” 

I  turned.  It  was  Judge 
Sam  Rosenman,  legal  counsel 
to  Mr.  Truman. 

The  date  was  Aug.  3  and 
Hiroshima  was  to  be  bombed 
Aug.  6.  I  couldn’t  .send  the 
story  anywhere.  I  was 
aboard  a  naval  vessel  under 
tight  security.  I  learned  two 
things:  It  does  no  good  to 
have  a  new’s  story  you  can’t 
.send  an>"where.  .And  two— 
Harrj-  Truman  can  play 
poker  off-handed  .  .  .  better 
than  mo.st  men  who  try  hard. 


unclear  directives  from  manag 
ment.  The  editorial  staffs  ai 
headed  by  two  news  editors,  pa( 
responsible  to  the  general  m?.' 
ager,  A.  F.  Mercier. 

• 

Gain  in  Auto  Ad  S’s 
For  1st  8  Months  Higl 

Automobile  new  car  advert 
ing  placed  during  the  first  eij 
months  of  1966  in  nevcspap 
totaled  $73,859,000  as  compa 
to  $57,934,000  for  a  like  per 
in  1965.  These  figures  were 
ported  this  week  by  the  Bun 
of  Advertising,  ANPA. 
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U.S.  Papers  at  ‘War’ 
On  European  Front 


Hv  Tiiiiolhv  R.  Hulchens 


Paris 

In  a  more  and  more  exciting 
American-newspaper  town,  1,200 
jieople  gathered  at  the  Ritz  Dec. 
G  to  help  John  Hay  Whitney, 
owner  of  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  European  Edition,  offer 
a  toast  to  his  new  partner,  Mrs. 
Katharine  Graham,  president  of 
the  Washington  Post  Co. 

With  a  special  run  of  100,000 
copies,  the  79-year-old  edition 
that  day  officially  became  the 
International  Edition  of  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  and 
Washington  Post.  A  12-page 
.section,  “Europe  and  the  United 
States,  Today  and  the  Year.s 
Ahead,”  contained  17  articles  by 
such  authorities  on  Atlantic 
affairs  as  former  President 
Dwight  D.  Eisenhower,  Sen.  J. 
William  Fulbright  and  Sir  Denis 
Brogan,  British  commentator  on 
American  affairs. 

The  main  section,  al.so  12 
pages,  appeared  under  a  new 
masthead  that  contains  the  full 
names  of  both  parent  papers, 
deceased  though  one  may  be. 
The  Post’s  is  below  the  Trib’s 
and,  appropriately  enough,  al¬ 
most  half  the  size:  the  Post  has 
acquired  45  percent  of  the  ven¬ 
ture,  and  Whitney  Communica¬ 
tions  Corp.,  under  terms  an¬ 
nounced  last  summer,  retains 
controlling  interest. 

The  champagne,  of  cour.se,  has 
stopped  flow’ing.  Indeed,  by  Dec. 
7,  the  edition,  which  had  al¬ 
ready  undergone  a  number  of 
changes  during  the  weeks  pre¬ 
ceding,  resume<l  an  increasingly 
fervent  dual  with  the  New  York 
Times  International  Edition, 
which  also  has  a  new  look  this 
fall. 

Appearance  Changed 

Murray  M.  Weiss,  the  Herald- 
Post’s  first  editor  and  a  former 
managing  editor  of  the  Herald 
Tribune  in  New  York,  came  here 
Oct.  7  and  almost  immediately 
l)egan  to  change  the  makeup, 
which  had  recalled  the  graceful 
but  stately  appearance  of  the 
Trib  in  New  York  10  years  ago. 

“You  might  call  the  makeup 
‘modified  vertical,’  ”  he  said. 
“We’re  able  to  offer  a  lot  more 
of  a  show'case  for  our  stories. 
We  can  display  what  we  want.” 

What  Weiss  now  has  avail¬ 
able  includes  the  full  resources 
of  the  Post,  which  maintains  11 
bureaus  abroad  and  a  staff  of 
200  reporters.  He  can  also  run 
Los  Angeles  Times  copy  moved 


by  the  Post-Times  News  Service, 
and  certain  writers  from  the 
World  Journal  Tribune  such  as 
Jimmy  Breslin,  Dick  Schaap  and 
Eugenia  Sheppard. 

Weiss  said  he  does  not  intend 
to  alter  the  edition’s  makeup 
further.  It  w’ill  never,  he  said, 
have  the  radical  appearance  of 
the  Trib  of  recent  memory  in 
New  York, 

“It’s  different  here,”  Weiss 
■said.  “Our  circulation's  at  an  all 
time  high  (about  60,000). 
There’s  no  feeling  of  emergency 
treatment  here.” 

.New  Fealure  Pages 

The  Herald-Post’s  office  is  on 
Rue  de  Berri,  which  runs  off 
Champs-Elysees  not  far  below 
the  Place  de  L’Etoile.  AlK>ut  two 
miles  away,  on  Rue  d’.41)oukir, 
one  finds  the  Times  and  hears  a 
different  story. 

"It’s  going  to  be  a  rough  and 
tough  newspaper  fight,  and  we 
enter  it  with  a  certain  gu.sto,” 
said  Sydney  Gruson,  who  left  his 
spot  in  New  York  as  the  Times’ 
foreign  news  editor  to  Ijecome 
editor  of  the  edition  here  Oct.  3. 
"We  responded  to  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Post’s  entry  by  adding  and 
changing  our  editorial  setup 
here,  but  his  was  a  response 
that  started  before  the  present 
takeover.” 

He  mentioned  that  the  Times 
has  l>egun  an  art  page  each 
Tue.sday,  a  travel  page  Wednes¬ 
day  and  a  women’s  page  Thur.s- 
day.  He,  too,  has  loo.sened  up  his 
edition’s  makeup  by  running 
more  pictures,  ordering  wider 
heads  and  jumping  fewer  stories 
from  page  one. 

Of  Weiss’  changes,  Gruson 
commented,  “I  think  if  anything 
he’s  reacting  to  us.” 

Of  Gruson’s  comment,  Weiss 
thought,  “That’s  absurd.” 

Circulation  Race 

In  the  circulation  race,  the 
Herald-Post  is  selling  a  third 
again  as  many  papers  as  the 
Times,  but  the  gap  has  been 
narrowing  slightly,  according  to 
audited  figures.  In  1962,  two 
years  after  its  establishment  in 
Paris,  the  Times  sold  30,589 
daily,  and  last  year,  40,177,  for 
an  increase  of  9,588.  During  the 
same  period,  the  Trib’s  circula¬ 
tion  increased  from  47,393  to 
.56,304,  or  8,911 — 677  less  than 
the  Times’.  This  year  the  Times 
is  reporting  a  circulation  of 


about  45,000;  the  Herald-Post, 
60,000. 

In  advertising,  the  Times  sold 
2,230,140  agate  lines  last  year 
and  2,277,829  for  the  first  10 
months  of  this  year.  The  cor¬ 
responding  figures  for  the  Trib 
are  1,661,036  and  1,449,090. 

“We’ve  overtaken  them  in  ad¬ 
vertising,”  Gruson  said,  “and 
I’d  be  personally  disappointed 
if  we’ve  not  overtaken  them  in 
circulation  by  the  spring  of  ’69.” 

The  Herald-Post’s  advertising 
manager,  Richard  H.  Morgan, 
conceded  that  the  Times’  adver¬ 
tising  linage  is  “substantially” 
more  than  the  Herald-Post’s,  but 
hastened  to  maintain  that  .some 
of  it  sells  at  a  discount  if  an 
advertiser  also  buys  space  in 
the  New  York  edition.  “Exam¬ 
ine  their  classified  ads  for  the 
number  of  houses  listed  in  Scars- 
dale,”  Morgan  said.  “I  don’t 
think  that’s  very  profitable.” 

In  fact,  the  Times  admits 
that  it  is  operating  its  edition 
at  a  loss.  The  Herald-Post  re¬ 
portedly  does  too,  but  declines  to 
confirm  it  officially. 

Copy  From  London 

Neither  edition  is  considering 
any  major  changes  in  the  size 
of  its  staff.  In  the  non-mechani¬ 
cal  departments,  the  Herald-Post 
has  160  employes,  and  the  Times, 
110.  Each  edition,  however,  is 
running  12  pages,  rather  than 
10,  more  and  more  frequently. 

The  Herald-Post  has  severed 
its  wires  to  New  York  and  now’ 
receives  its  trans-Atlantic  news 
from  Washington  via  the  Post- 
Times  News  Service  communica¬ 
tions  center  in  London.  The  cen¬ 
ter,  capable  of  moving  more 
than  1,000  words  a  minute,  may 
relocate  to  Paris  next  year,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Robert  T.  MacDonald, 
the  editions  new  publisher  and 
vicepresident  for  international 
operations  of  the  Washington 
Post  Co. 

And  thus  the  Herald-Post, 
de.scendant  of  tlie  New  York 
Herald  that  James  Gordon  Ben¬ 
nett  Jr.  founded  in  Paris  in 
1887,  survives  its  elders,  finds 
some  stepparents  and  a  new 
name.  How  it  will  thrive  is  a 
disputed  subject: 

MacDonald:  “With  the  addi¬ 
tional  resources  of  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Post,  which  has  expanded  in 
a  very  major  way  throughout 
the  w’orld  in  recent  years,  we’ll 
be  in  an  even  stronger  position.” 

Gruson:  “There’s  considerable 
myth  surrounding  the  Tribune 
here,  and  there  are  no  resources 
in  the  world  to  match  those  of 
the  New’  York  Times.” 

With  both  editions  rapidly 
moving  up  in  class,  one  has  to 
travel  out  to  Longchamp  to  find 
as  intere.sting  a  race. 


Circulation 
Gains  Noted 
In  Chicago 

Chicago 

Names  make  news,  and  so  do 
figures  in  a  “circulation  war” 
that  has  broken  out  here  again. 

On  its  front  page,  Dec.  8,  the 
Sun-Times  proclaimed  its  lead¬ 
ership  in  the  city  of  Chicago  — 
an  achievement  reached  ju.st  25 
years  after  the  founding  of  the 
Chicago  Sun  by  Marshall  Field 
III  on  Dec.  4,  1941. 

The  Sun-Times  said  the  fig¬ 
ures  filed  with  the  Audit  Bureau 
of  Circulations  but  .still  subject 
to  audit  showed  its  average  sale 
in  the  city  w’as  354,431  copies 
daily,  compared  with  346,172 
copies  of  the  Tribune.  The  Sun- 
Times  lead  of  8,259  was  re¬ 
ported  for  the  period  ending 
Sept.  30,  1966. 

The  Tribune’s  total  circula¬ 
tion  was  832,146  daily,  com¬ 
pared  with  547,381  for  the  Sun- 
Times.  The  Sunday  figures  were 
1,158,975  for  the  Tribune  and 
701,460  for  the  Sun-Times, 

Chicago’s  American,  the  eve¬ 
ning  companion  of  the  Tribune, 
topped  its  front  page  Dec.  9 
with  a  story  of  its  own  gains. 
It  was  headed:  “American  Is 
No.  1  Evening  Paper  in  Chicago 
and  the  Suburbs.” 

This  claim  w’as  ba.sed  on  the 
.\BC  reports  showing  the  Amer¬ 
ican  has  a  circulation  of  423,- 
318  copies  in  the  combined  city 
and  7-county  suburban  retail 
trading  zone.  In  the  same  area, 
it  saitl,  the  Chicago  Daily  News, 
w’hich  is  the  Sun-Times  com¬ 
panion  in  the  evening  field,  had 
407,500. 

Ill  Lead  for  Year 

The  lead  in  this  zone  was 
taken  by  the  American  a  year 
ago  and  has  since  w’idened,  pub¬ 
lisher  Stuart  List  pointed  out. 

The  Chicago  Tribune,  inject¬ 
ing  a  few’  asterisks  into  the 
battle,  noted  that  it  not  only 
was  ahead  of  “the  second  news¬ 
paper”  in  daily  and  Sunday 
total  circulation  but  “also  leads 
in  city  and  suburbs  —  by  150,- 
368  daily  and  by  258,883  Sun¬ 
day.” 

Bar  charts  showing  the  Trib’s 
leadership  position  w’ere  run  up 
in  full  page  ads. 

But  the  Sun-Times  reported 
its  gains  in  the  retail  trading 
zone  —  8,583  in  the  past  six- 
month  period  —  were  larger 
than  those  made  by  the  Tribune 
in  that  zone.  The  Tribune’s  rtz 
gain  W’as  given  as  7,252. 
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THE  OPTIMl  M  EXPENDITURE 


Big  Boost  in  Milk 
Ad  Funds  Advised 


timum  for  us  likely  was  just 
above  the  plus  15  cents  per  per¬ 
son.  However,  if  the  response  is 
fast  at  first,  then  levelling  off, 
the  optimum  likely  was  just 
below  the  plus  15  cent  level.  It 
would  take  another  study  to 
prov’e  the  exact  point.  In  the 
meantime  we  are  encouraging 


Tv  Ad  Rate 
Practices 
Under  Study 


By  Jerry  t  alker  Jr. 

The  American  Dairy  Associa¬ 
tion  is  encouraging  its  members 
to  spend  approximately  15  cents 
per  capita  for  advertising.  The 
result,  it  says,  could  be  a  5% 
increase  in  the  sale  of  milk. 

The  average  promotion  expen¬ 
diture,  according  to  ADA,  has 
been  2  cents  per  capita. 

A  recommendation  that  the 
“plus  15c”  level  be  maintained 
followed  an  analysis  of  research 
in  six  test  markets  that  showed 
a  30-cent  rate  could  be  waste¬ 
ful. 

“It  is  clear  that  w'e  went  past 
the  point  of  diminishing  returns 
with  the  higher  expenditure,” 
Martin  J.  Framburger,  ADA 
general  manager,  reported  to  a 
research  workshop  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  National  Advertisers 
this  week. 

He  said  ADA  invests  about 
$8  million  annually  to  promote 
milk  sales. 

Chattanooga,  Knoxville,  Ro¬ 
chester,  Clarksburg,  Sioux  Falls- 
Mitchell,  and  the  Neosho  Valley 
in  Missouri  and  Kansas  were 
.selected  as  six  markets  in  w’hich 
Compton  Advertising  in  March 
of  1963  conducted  a  study  to 
determine  the  effect  on  sales 
when  more  or  less  advertising 
is  employed.  The  surv'eys  were 
completed  last  February,  Fram¬ 
burger  reported,  but  it  took 
another  10  months  to  interpret 
the  results.  Some  ANA  members 
said  this  may  be  one  of  the  most 
significant  advertising  effective¬ 
ness  studies  ever  reported. 

Howr  Test  Was  Made 

“At  the  time  of  the  test,” 
Framburger  said,  “our  adver¬ 
tising  investment  averaged  two 
cents  per  person  in  all  of  the 
markets  involved.  In  selecting 
these  markets  it  w’as  important 
to  put  them  in  groups  of  three, 
in  which  the  historical  sales  pat¬ 
tern  showed  the  sales  moving 
along  in  parallel  fashion.  Groups 
of  markets  that  did  not  move 
along  together  in  the  same  milk 
.sales  pattern  over  a  period  of 
time  were  rejected. 

“The  test  markets  were  ar¬ 
ranged  in  what  is  called  the 
Latin  Square  rotational  design, 
which  I  understand  is  well  ac¬ 
cepted  among  statisticians  and 
researchers. 

“Our  advertising  agency  on 
fluid  milk,  Compton  Advertising, 
had  the  responsibility  of  recom¬ 


mending  the  media  mix  and  the 
weight  for  each  market,  util¬ 
izing  the  total  funds  available 
under  the  plus  15  cent  and  plus 
30  cent  per  capita  rates.  It 
meant  that  not  all  markets  and 
the  same  media  mix  at  either 
rate  of  advertising  increase,  or 
the  same  media  mix  at  different 
rates  in  the  same  market. 

“At  the  end  of  each  six- 
month  promotion  period,  a  ran¬ 
dom  sample  of  2240  people  was 
interviewed  in  each  market  to 
obtain  infonnation  on  awareness 
to  advertising,  attitude  change, 
change  in  reasons  for  behavior, 
and  changes  in  behavior  as  re¬ 
lated  to  milk  drinking. 

“We  found  that  on  the  basis 
of  awareness  to  our  advertising, 
the  plus  30  cent  level  went  be¬ 
yond  the  point  of  diminishing 
returns.  No  higher  percentage 
of  the  people  were  awrare  of  the 
adv'ertising  in  terms  of  recall 
at  the  plus  30  cent  level  than  at 
the  plus  15  cent  level.  In  this 
respect  we  learned  that  we 
could  waste  money  at  too  high 
a  level.  The  messages  were  said 
about  twice  as  often  at  the  30 
cent  rate  as  at  the  15  cent  rate. 
The  optimum  frequency  seemed 
to  lie  slightly  above  the  15  cent 
per  capita  level. 

“The  same  is  approximately 
true  of  sales.  The  plus  15  cent 
level  obtained  a  4.5%  increase 
in  sales  in  the  second  six-month 
period  of  the  sustained  program. 
The  ulus  30  cent  level  resulted 
in  a  5.9%  increase.  The  two  fig¬ 
ures  are  not  statistically  differ¬ 
ent. 

“This  l)ears  on  the  results  in 
terms  of  how'  much  to  invest  in 
a  practical  promotion  program. 
At  the  plus  15  cent  level  there 
was  a  $1.68  return  per  dollar 
of  advertising  outlay,  or  a  net 
return  on  the  investment  of 
68%.  At  the  plus  30  cent  level 
there  was  a  $1.19  return  per 
dollar,  or  a  net  return  on  invest¬ 
ment  of  19%.  Again,  it  is  clear 
that  w^e  went  past  the  point  of 
diminishing  returns  with  the 
higher  expenditure. 

“What  is  the  optimum  in- 
crea.sed  rate?  The  study  doesn’t 
pin-point  this,  but  it  gives  a 
clue.  If  the  .sales  7-esponse  to 
increa.sed  advertising  follows  a 
normal  growth  curve,  rising 
slowly  at  first,  then  rapidly, 
then  levelling  off,  as  many  prac¬ 
titioners  believe,  then  the  op- 


dairymen  to  move  toward  the 
plus  15  cent  level,  feeling  rather 
comfortable  that  a  68%  net 
return  on  investment  should  be 
very  pleasing  to  them.” 

• 

Thomson  to  Buy 
Sawyer’s  Paper 

Lancaster,  Ohio 

Thomson  Newspapers  Inc.  will 
purchase  the  controlling  stock 
in  the  Lancaster  Eagle-Gazette 
from  Charles  Sawyer,  president 
and  publisher  of  the  Eagle-Ga¬ 
zette  Co.,  during  the  first  w’eek 
of  January. 

Sawyer,  who  was  Secretary  of 
Commerce  in  President  Harry  S. 
Truman’s  administration,  said 
the  sale  of  his  radio  properties 
was  not  involved  in  the  trans¬ 
action. 

Thomson  owms  21  newspapers 
in  the  United  States  and  others 
in  Canada  and  the  United  King¬ 
dom. 

Sawj’er  has  been  president  of 
the  Eagle-Gazette  company 
since  March  1936  when  it  was 
founded  through  the  merger  of 
the  Daily  Eagle  and  the  Daily 
Gazette.  The  Eagle  was  first 
published  in  1809  as  a  German- 
language  newspaper.  The  Ga¬ 
zette  was  first  printed  in  1825. 

St.  Clair  L.  McCabe,  executive 
vicepresident  and  managing  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Thomson  news¬ 
papers,  said  there  would  be  no 
changes  in  personnel  and  policy 
of  the  Eagle-Gazette. 

Jack  Powell,  general  manager 
of  the  newspaper,  and  Perrin 
Hazelton,  editor,  will  continue 
in  their  positions. 

The  newspaper’s  circulation  is 
listed  at  16,686. 

• 

New  Award  Posted 
For  Finance  Writing 

An  annual  award  of  $2,500  for 
excellence  in  financial  writing 
has  been  established  by  H.  Hentz 
&  Co.,  Wall  Street-based  broker¬ 
age  house.  The  award  will  be 
administered  by  the  New  York 
Univer.sity  Department  of  Jour¬ 
nalism. 

The  Hentz  Award  for  Finan¬ 
cial  Journalism  will  be  presented 
each  November  to  the  writer 
who,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
judges,  has  made  the  most  sig¬ 
nificant  sustained  contribution  in 
this  field  through  signed  articles 
in  newspapers  and  periodicals 
during  the  course  of  the  pre¬ 
vious  year  ended  October  1. 


Washington 

Testimony  in  Senate  hearing.s 
relating  to  network  selling  and 
pricing  of  television  time  to  ad¬ 
vertisers  will  be  scrutinized  by 
the  government’s  antitrust  law¬ 
yers. 

A  “careful  review”  of  the  rec¬ 
ord  made  by  the  Senate  Judici¬ 
ally  Subcommittee  on  Antitrust 
and  Monopoly  was  promised  by 
Edwin  M.  Zimmerman,  acting 
chief  of  the  antitrust  division 
of  the  Department  of  Justice, 
when  he  appeared  liefore  the 
committee  this  week. 

“You  may  be  sure,”  Zimmer¬ 
man  said,  “that  we  shall  ex¬ 
amine  all  testimony  with  care 
to  determine  what  further  ac¬ 
tion,  in  proper  coordination  with 
other  interested  agencies,  would 
be  appropriate  in  the  light  of 
the  facts  developed.” 

Official  Policy 

He  then  assured  Senator 
Philip  A.  Hart  that  his  state¬ 
ment  represented  Justice  De¬ 
partment  policy  and  had  been 
officially  approved.  He  testified 
as  a  substitute  for  Donald  F. 
Turner,  the  Assistant  Attorney 
General,  who  is  abroad. 

The  committee  has  been  look¬ 
ing  into  network  di.scount  prac¬ 
tices  to  see  if  they  discriminate 
in  favor  of  large  companies  and 
enhance  their  potential  in  mo¬ 
nopolizing  the  market  for  their 
products. 

Besides  congressmen,  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Trade  Commission,  and 
now  the  Department  of  Justice, 
the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  also  is  examining 
the  problem. 

At  earlier  hearings  the  sub¬ 
committee  received  complaints 
of  advertisers  of  discrimination 
in  rates,  discounts,  availabilities 
and  other  practices.  This  week’s 
hearings  gave  the  networks  an 
opportunity  to  reply.  Uniform¬ 
ly,  officials  of  the  American 
Broadcasting  Company,  the  Co¬ 
lumbia  Broadcasting  System, 
and  the  National  Broadcasting 
Company  denied  that  their  poli¬ 
cies  or  practices  were  di.scrim- 
inatory. 

Practices  Explained 

Thomas  H.  Daw.son,  senior 
vicepresident  of  CBS,  said  the 
networks’  rate  card  did  not 
neces.sarily  fix  the  price  at  which 
all  advertising  is  sold.  He  ac¬ 
knowledged  that  “negotiation 

(Continued  on  page  50) 
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^easion’si  Greetings!  from 

‘The  Titian  of  the  Teletype 


By  Paul  J.  Roale 

Trust  and  faith  are  denoted 
in  the  Japanese  word  “nobu”, 
while  “toshi”  signifies  beneficial, 
or  wise.  In  Kagoshima,  the  city 
at  the  southern  tip  of  Kyushu, 
southernmost  of  Japan’s  four 
principal  islands,  a  gardener 
and  his  wife  agreed  to  a  merger 
of  the  two  terms  as  the  name 
for  their  sixth  child  and  fourth 
son.  He  would,  they  hoped,  be 
“nobutoshi”  —  trustworthy, 
wise,  a  credit  both  to  himself 
and  to  his  family. 

Today,  28  years  later,  Nobu¬ 
toshi  Tsuruno  has  proved  him- 


of  1960  as  Nobutoshi’s  first  at¬ 
tempt  at  Teletype  art. 

He  had  heard  of  the  “gi’eet- 
ing  cards”  custom  and,  as  he 
remembers,  “There  was  nobody 
in  the  office  to  do  a  picture,  and 
I  wanted  to  tiy.”  The  design 
proved  a  sensation.  Nothing  less 
than  this  have  been  the  “cards” 
designed  and  delivered  by  Nobu¬ 
toshi  in  the  years  since.  Widely 
regarded  as  masterpieces  of 
typewriter  art,  the  pictures 
have  been  carried  international¬ 
ly  by  the  AP  over  the  same 
wires  that  transmit  the  news. 

Nobutoshi  has  no  artistic 
training.  He  does,  however, 
(Continued  on  page  18) 


Hymn  ‘Sing’  Brings 
All  Faiths  Together 


Teletype  Art 


possess  expert  knowledtte  of  his 
telegraphic  apparatus,  a  knack 
for  clever  i)icture  ideas,  and  the 
patience  to  work  them  out  care¬ 
fully  in  his  leisure  time. 

“I  begin  thinking  about  a  i)ic- 
ture  possibility  during  the  sum¬ 
mer,  and  in  late  October  or  the 
middle  of  Noveml)er  I  sta)’t  lay¬ 
ing  out  the  design  on  paper,  to 
see  what  it  looks  like,”  says 
Xobutoshi. 

While  a  scene  typically  takes 
him  several  months,  he  is,  of 
course,  capable  »»f  a  “rush  job.” 

In  late  December  of  19r>.o, 
when  Geminis  (5  and  7  success¬ 
fully  rendezvoused  in  the  heav¬ 
ens,  he  chucked  months  of  work 
on  a  Mt.  Fujiyama  scene  to  pro¬ 
duce  just  in  time  for  Christmas 
Eve  delivery  a  “card”  celebrat¬ 
ing  the  latest  U.S.  space  ad¬ 
vance.  Tsuruno’s  i)icture  shows 
the  space  craft  circling  the 
earth  beneath  the  words  “Peace” 
and  “Noel.” 

In  1964  Nobutoshi  revealed  a 
flare  for  light  verse.  Under  a 
picture  of  a  graceful  and  beguil¬ 
ing  geisha  girl  he  wrote: 

“Once  upon  a  time,  a  long 
time  ago. 

Tokyo  was  known  as  Old  Edo, 

Girls  like  this  geisha  were 
stylish  then. 

And  we  use  her  now  to  once 
again  send 

Tokyo’s  holiday  best  to  all  of 
you  out  there. 

May  your  days  be  bright  and 
your  favorite  geisha  fair.” 

Like  news  stories,  pictures 
are  transmitted  via  perforated 
tape.  In  other  words,  Tsuruno,  swer:  “I  am  a  Protestant,  and 
once  he  is  satisfied  wdth  a  pic-  I  "as  born  the  day  after  Christ- 
ture  plan,  has  to  punch  the  code  tnas,  Dec.  26,  1937.”  To  this  he 
for  each  letter  and  the  spacing  adds,  “The  celebration  of  Chi'ist- 
of  the  design  into  a  tape.  X’s  ntas  is  not  unusual  in  .lapan, 
generally  form  the  basic  pic-  particularly  since  Worhl  War 
ture,  and  then  he  might  super-  elementary  schools 

impo.se  W’s  and  M’s  as  neces-  teach  of  the  birth  of  .Jesus,  and 
sary  to  provide  shading,  or  turn  about  the  \  irgin  Mary.” 
to  periods  and  colons  to  effect  ...  ^ 

lighter  tones.  The  task  involves 

thousands  of  taps  on  the  key-  When  he  is  off  <luty  and  free 
board,  and  a  tape  for  a  picture  to  engage  in  diversions  other 
has  been  known  to  run  more  than  Teletype  art,  Tsuruno  can 
than  300  feet  long.  usually  be  found  busy  at  an- 

Each  Tsuruno  picture  brings  other  form  of  communication; 
a  flood  of  fan  mail.  The  “punch-  H.AM  radio.  He  is  a  licensed 
er”  boasts  a  collection  of  letters  H.UM,  an  amateur  radio  opera- 
glowing  with  complimentary  tor.  “Pm  making  a  big  rig  now,” 
phrases.  He  is  perhaps  proudest  he  rei)orts,  “so  that  I  can  com- 
of  the  response  to  his  1963  municate  with  amateu)s  in  the 
“card”,  a  classic  that  shows  a  United  States.” 

Japanese  crane  strutting  before  His  call-sign  is  J.UIUPI,  the 
a  snow-capped  Mt.  Fujiyama,  last  three  letters  being  the 
with  the  five  rings  symbolic  of  name  of  the  A  P’s  rival  news 
the  Olympic  Games  above  the  service.  “It’s  ironical,  I  know,” 
mountain.  “Tokyo,  site  of  the  grins  Nobuto.shi,  “but  that’s  the 
1964  Olympics,”  wrote  Nobuto-  call  letters  the  government  gave 
shi  below  the  scene,  “sends  you  me.” 


(’laude  Keathley,  religion  editor  $16,000  Realized 

the  Birmingham  News,  Victor  H.  Han.son  II,  general 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  nianager  of  Birmingham  News 
jlHlB  management  of  his  newspaper  Co.,  who  this  year  is  also  presi- 

III  six  years  ago.  dent  of  the  Birmingham  Svm- 

VH  l||  Management,  in  turn,  put  phony  As.sociation,  made  it  pos- 

Keathley  to  work  researching  sible  for  Norma  Zimmer  and 
H  just  how  this  could  most  effec-  Jjm  Roberts  of  the  Lawrence 

:  jFV.  •  ^  tively  be  done.  The  decision  Welk  Television  Show  to  be 

i  m  was:  Stage  a  hymn  sing.  added  to  the  program  as 

|L  BH  Keathley  contended  this  “stars.”  They  joined  Bill  .Mann. 

would  serve  as  a  means  for  per-  widely  known  gospel  singer  and 
sons  of  all  creeds  and  races  to  emcee  from  Dallas,  and  Kurt 
communicate  through  singing  Kaiser,  the  accomjjanist  and 
Rreat  hymns  of  all  faiths  vicepresident  of  a  Texas  record- 
il  P  *  M  u  ■  together.  ing  comt)any,  both  of  w’hom  had 

.  I  X  iL  -T  I  1  Thus,  “The  F'estival  of  Sacred  appeared  at  pievious  Festivals. 

Another  example  of  the  Teletype  ^Jusic,”  sponsored  by  the  “This  year’s  Festival  of 

art  that  moves  on  the  wires  when  .  1  ..  n-  aims  >eai  s  rtsiivai  0I 

there’s  a  lull  in  news  in  the  holiday  ^»[nglM7n  News  and  the  Bir-  Sacred  Music  was  the  most  sue- 
season.  This  is  one  by  an  unsigned  iniugham  Post-Herald,  was  cessful  of  our  six-year  effort  in 
artist  in  an  AP  domestic  bureau.  bom.  this  field,”  Hanson  .said.  “The 

The  Birmingham  Symphony  Birmingham  News  and  the  Bir- 
all  sincere  best  wishes  for  a  Orche.stra  was  invited  to  furnish  mingham  Post-Herald  are  very 
happy  and  long  life,  as  sym-  the  instrumental  background  for  happy  that  they  will  be  able  to 
bolized  by  the  Japanese  crane.”  the  songs.  The  orchestra  asso-  turn  over  to  the  symphony  a.s- 
Messages  of  congratulations  elation  accepted.  It  thought  the  sociation  more  than  $16,000 
l)oured  into  Tsuruno’s  office.  “sing”  idea  was  a  fine  spiritual  from  this  year’s  festival. 

The  Press  Liaison  Office  of  contribution,  but  it  thought,  too,  “Sell-out  crowds  Wednesday 

the  United  States  Forces  in  event  was  a  fine  night  before  Thanksgiving, 

Japan  announced  it  was  award-  to  present  another  facet  of  Thanksgiving  evening  and  the 

ing  Nobutoshi  the  “First  Order  the  orchestra  s  versatdity  to  the  following  night  wei-e  a  great 
of  the  Puncher’s  Blue  Ribbon  ^  tribute  to  the  high  quality  of 

with  Four  Bells  and  66.6  Oak  ^he  management  of  the  new.s-  the  orchestra’s  skill  and  the 


Victor  Hanson  II 


Claude  Keathley 
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OUT  OF  THE  PAST — The  Trenton  (N.J.)  Times  outdoor  campaign 
for  December  features  a  picture  of  the  original  Thomas  Nast  Santa 
Claus.  Nast,  the  political  cartoonist,  created  the  image  of  Santa 
as  he  is  known  today — a  fat,  jolly,  bearded  dispenser  of  gifts  and 
toys.  The  billboard  shows  a  black  and  white  etching  of  Santa,  with 
the  words  "Shop  The  Ads"  in  white  lettering  on  a  red  background. 
The  logo  of  the  newspaper  appears  In  green,  to  complete  the  tradi¬ 
tional  Noel  colors.  Several  days  before  Christmas  a  snipe  will  re¬ 
place  the  "Shop  The  Ads"  with  an  Old  English  "Seasons  Greetings." 

Ruling  on  Ad  Copyright 
Stands;  Shopper  Wins 


Just 
for  the 
SELL 
of  It 


By  Murray  Whilsett 

To  collect  material  for  this  de¬ 
partment  in  E&P,  I  sent  letters 
to  several  advertisinjr  directors 
of  newspapers  around  the  coun¬ 
try,  selected  at  random.  It’s  my 
hope  that  this  space  can  become 
a  forum  for  continuing  dialogue 
on  sales  methods,  philosophies, 
etc. 

It’s  really  no  surpri.se  that  I 
haven’t  been  deluged  with  mail. 
Most  good  salesmen  would 
rather  talk  than  write. 

One  fight  I  always  had  with 
management  when  I  was  in 
charge  of  an  advertising  depart¬ 
ment  was  due  to  my  insistence 
that  salesmen  have  all  the 
stenographic  help  that  was 
needed.  I  believe  a  letter  is  often 
as  good  as  a  personal  call  and  I 
believe  also  that  a  personal  call 
should  be  followed  up  by  a  letter 
covering  the  points  made  in  the 
call.  The  call  should  be  covered 
by  a  memorandum  to  the  boss 
(primarily  for  file)  so  the  boss 
(and  the  salesman)  will  always 
know  what  was  covered  on  the 
last  call.  Memory  is  a  great 
thing,  but  most  of  us  haven’t  got 
it. 

«  *  * 

In  a  case  like  trying  to  get 
material  for  a  column  like  this, 
of  course,  you  write  to  men  you 
know  well  and  figure  they  will 
certainly  answer.  I  wrote  what 
I  considered  a  compelling  letter 
to  Orian  Metcalf  who  is  now 
City  Editor  of  the  Mt.  Vernon 
(Ill.)  Register-News.  Orian  has 
been  in  charge  of  circulation, 
advertising  and  news  for  that 
newspaper. 

Orian  didn’t  answer  my  letter, 
so  a  telephoned  him.  He  said  he 
was  like  the  boy  who  didn’t  talk 
till  he  was  seven  years  old  be¬ 
cause  he  hadn’t  anything  to  say. 
He  has  been  out  of  advertising 
for  a  number  of  years  but  he 
was  successful  in  selling  by 
always  asking  for  twice  the 
space  he  expected  to  get.  That 
way  he  could  (and  usually  was 
able  to)  settle  for  half  what  he 
asked  for,  which  was  the  size 
he  thought  the  guy  ought  to  use 
in  the  first  place.  I  was  glad  to 
hear  from  Orian  that  the  news¬ 
paper  is  doing  well  and  is  going 
into  December  with  a  nice  ad¬ 


vertising  gain  for  the  year. 

«  *  « 

New  York  City  has  always 
been  very  competitive — one 
newspaper  against  another, 
morning  vs  evening,  etc.  There 
might  be  more  newspapers  in 
New  York  today  if  the  success¬ 
ful  ones  had  spent  more  of  their 
effort  fighting  other  media  and 
less  fighting  other  newspapers. 
On  the  other  hand,  what  would 
you  do  if  you  had  the  liquor 
classification  for  an  afternoon 
new'spaper  and  liquor  accounts 
all  used  the  morning  newspapers 
almost  exclusively  because  “men 
read  morning  newspapers”? 

Ralph  Brooks,  now  with  Mil¬ 
lion  Market  Newspapers,  had 
the  liquor  classification  for  the 
World-Telegram.  He  had  used 
all  the  arguments  he  could  think 
up,  including  that  most  liquor 
purchases  are  made  after  work 
and  that  many  are  made  by 
housewives,  etc.  He  had  made 
full  use  of  all  the  high-class 
research  material  available.  No 
results. 

One  day  he  decided  to  call  on 
the  agency  men  who  handled 
the  major  liquor  accounts.  Each 
appointment  was  for  9:30  A.M. 
Ralph  entered  the  man’s  office, 
opened  his  attache  case,  took 
out  two  glasses  and  a  bottle  of 
bourbon  and  invited  the  media 
buyer  to  join  him  in  a  drink. 
The  reaction  vvas  invariably  the 
same,  “Are  you  nuts?  Drink 
bourbon  at  this  time  of  day?” 

This  was  one  of  the  most 
talked-about  sales  arguments 
that  year  and  it  made  people 
think.  If  you  couldn’t  bear  to 
think  of  drinking  first  thing  in 
the  morning,  why  was  it  the 
only  good  time  to  talk  to  people 
about  buying  liquor? 

When  A1  Bell  joined  the 
Mirror  in  1936,  A&P  didn’t  use 
the  paper.  A1  was  willing,  for 
the  sake  of  argument,  to  admit 
that  Mirror  readers  were  not 
high-income  people,  but  they 
had  stomachs.  He  had  some 
ab.surd  looking  characters 
draw’n,  with  big  stomachs,  each 
of  a  size  to  represent  the  circu¬ 
lation  of  a  different  New  York 
City  newspaper.  He  then  had 
them  labeled  with  the  name  of 
the  newspaper,  a  figure  for  cir¬ 
culation,  followed  by  the  word, 
“stomachs.”  He  claimed  all  A&P 
could  legitimately  be  interested 
in  was  the  number  of  stomachs 
reached  by  each  newspaper.  This 
pitch  may  not  have  got  the  busi¬ 
ness,  but  A1  had  A&P  in  the 
Mirror  in  a  very  few  months. 

This  man,  now  retired,  was 
the  most  methodical  and  pains¬ 
taking  salesman  I  ever  knew.  He 
could  tell  you  from  his  records 
what  he  had  discussed  with  an 
account  on  every  call  for  the 
past  five  years. 


An  attempt  by  the  Brattle- 
horo  (Vt.)  Reformer  and  the 
American  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ers  Association  to  reverse  a 
lower  court  decision  w’hich  al¬ 
lowed  a  competing  paper  to  copy 
advertisements  failed  in  the 
U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
Second  District. 

The  Reformer  brought  civil 
suit  against  Winmill  Publishing 
Company,  publisher  of  the  Brat- 
tleboro  Town  Crier,  a  free  dis¬ 
tribution  weekly  last  year  for 
photocopying  four  local  ads  that 
had  originated  in  the  Reformer. 
The  suit  sought  an  injunction 
to  halt  furthering  copying  of  ad¬ 
vertisements  that  w’ere  created 
by  the  Reformer. 

The  case  was  tried  before 
Judge  Ernest  W.  Gibson  in  the 
Vermont  Federal  District  Court 
last  February.  He  ruled  that 
when  an  advertiser  “engages  a 
newspaper  to  produce  and  pub¬ 
lish  an  adverti.sement  and  there 
is  no  agreement  made  between 
the  adverti.ser  and  the  newspa¬ 
per  as  to  the  ownership  of  the 
ad,  then  the  ownership  of  the 
advertisement  and  the  right  to 
copy  the  advertisement  are  in 
the  advertiser  and  not  in  the 
one  who  i)ublishes  it.”  (E&P 
Feb.  12  &  26). 

The  panel  of  three  judges  in 
the  appellate  court,  after  hear¬ 
ing  arguments  by  both  sides  in 
October,  affirmed  Judge  Gib¬ 
son’s  ruling. 

The  judges  concluded  that 
“absent  an  agreement  to  the 
contrary,  advertisements  could 
not  be  copyrighted  by  the  Re¬ 
former.”  They  noted  the  failure 
on  the  part  of  the  paper’s  ad¬ 
vertising  salesmen  in  not  in¬ 
forming  the  advertiser  that  the 


paper  would  have  exclusive 
copyright  control  over  his  ad 
and  that  the  advertiser  would 
be  barred  for  years  to  come 
from  repi-oducing  it  anywhere 
without  consent. 

Chief  Judge  Lumbard  in  his 
opinion  states:  “It  is  far  more 
practical  and  equitable  to  place 
upon  the  newspaper  publisher 
the  burden  of  securing  the  con¬ 
sent  of  the  advertiser  that  the 
copyright  should  be  the  prop¬ 
erty  of  the  publisher,  if  the 
publi.sher  feels  that  he  should 
be  protected  by  copyright 
against  the  competition  of  cheap 
reproduction  by  others  of  ad¬ 
vertisements  his  staff  has  cre¬ 
ated.” 

1  Order,  1  Bill 
Group  Organized 

Chicago 

A  group  of  80  weekly  newspa¬ 
pers  in  the  Chicago  suburban 
area  have  formed  a  cooperative 
plan  to  sell  national  advertis¬ 
ing. 

National  advertisers  and  their 
agencies  may  purchase  space  in 
all  80  papers  with  one  order  and 
one  bill,  at  a  price  said  to  be 
substantially  lower  than  if 
bought  on  an  individual  basis. 

Total  readership  of  the  80 
papers  is  more  than  500,000 
families.  The  circulation  areas 
extend  to  the  Indiana  state  line 
on  the  south,  to  the  Wisconsin 
line  on  the  north  and  west  to 
St.  Charles. 

Exclusive  representatives  for 
the  Suburban  Press  of  Chicago 
are  Suburban  Press  Unit  Rep¬ 
resentatives  with  offices  in  Chi¬ 
cago. 
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CL.4SS1F1E1)  CLl.MC 

Wide  Area  Telephone 
Service  Lifts  Sales 

By  Stan  Kiiisiiess. 

(1AM.  l’rovicl«‘n*-»‘  (li.l.)  J«»uriial-l{ulloliii 


Where  are  you  goinp  to  look 
for  new  classified  business  in 
1967  if  volume  should  drop  off? 

Some  CAMs  have  voiced  con¬ 
cern  about  such  classifications  as 
real  estate,  automotive  and  help 
wanted.  J.  R.  Hudson,  CAM  of 
the  Des  Moines  (la.)  Register 
and  Tribune,  bepan  looking  and 
planning  in  new  areas  last 
summer  with  just  such  a  concern 
in  mind.  “If  we  should  have  a 
decline,  we  hope  to  cover  it  by 
new  business,”  he  explains. 

Hudson  has  turned  to  state¬ 
wide  incoming  Wide  Area  Tele¬ 
phone  Service  (WATS)  for  a 
portion  of  his  new  business.  As 
reported  earlier  in  this  column, 
the  Register  and  Tribune  has 
had  excellent  results  with  four 
outgoing  WATS  lines,  but  the 
incoming  service  was  something 
with  which  to  experiment.  (The 
news  departments  of  these  news¬ 
papers  have  their  own  incoming 
WATS  service.) 

It  was  estimated  prior  to  the 
beginning  of  the  service  on 
September  1  that  25  percent  of 
the  revenue  gained  might  have 
to  be  used  to  cover  the  cost  of 
the  service. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  seven 
weeks,  Hudson  reported  the  line 
had  received  1,187  calls  placing 
3,088  ads  amounting  to  15,455 
lines.  Acquisition  cost  proved  to 
be  considerably  lower,  a  modest 
10  percent. 

New  ItusiiiesM 

But,  the  most  important  thing 
about  this  business,  Hudson 
points  out,  is  that  12,059  lines 
of  this  business  came  from  indi¬ 
viduals  or  firms  that  according 
to  Register  and  Tribune  records 
had  not  advertised  with  these 
newspapers  recently.  “We  con¬ 
sider  this  to  be  new  business,” 
says  Hudson.  “We  expected 
some  of  our  mail  service  adver¬ 
tisers  to  u.se  this  easier  telephone 
service,  but  had  hoped  for  many 
new  customers,  and  we  got 
them.” 

Promotion  of  the  service  in¬ 
cluded  a  small  number  of  in¬ 
paper  advertisements  and  spot 
radio  commercials.  A  display  ad 
also  appears  daily  on  each  clas¬ 
sified  page  calling  attention  to 
the  new  service. 

(Joing  even  further  than  the 
initial  success  is  the  anticipated 
long-range  effectiveness  of  the 


service.  The  number  of  ads  re- 
ceiv'ed  by  incoming  WATS  is  not 
expected  to  increase  greatly. 
There  should  be  about  the  same 
number  of  new  customers  each 
month. 

As  incoming  calls  are  re¬ 
viewed  the  next  day,  they  are 
assigned  to  one  of  the  four  regu¬ 
lar  long  distance  classified  sales- 
w'omen.  After  the  adv'ertise- 
ments  appear,  these  saleswomen 
call  each  of  the  advertisers  to 
check  results,  suggest  re-running 
the  ad  with  changes  in  copy  if 
necessary,  and  to  solicit  new 
advertisements. 

“Our  goal  is  to  turn  every  one 
of  these  incoming  WATS  calls 
into  regular  cu.stomers  for  our 
.saleswomen  to  service  on  the 
outgoing  lines,”  Hudson  ex¬ 
plains.  “This  leaves  the  incoming 
line  available  for  more  new 
business.  Linage  is  impoitant, 
but  the  activity  of  these  out-of- 
town  incoming  calls  is  even  more 
important.  We  feel  our  sales¬ 
people  can  turn  contracts  into 
regular  users.  Getting  the  initial 
contact  is  the  big  thing.  The  in¬ 
coming  lines  provide  the  answer 
to  part  of  this  problem.” 

Hud.son  uses  the  “teachers 
wanted”  classification  as  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  how  this  WATS  line 
service  works.  (The  Register 
and  Tribune  lays  claim  to  the 
title  of  having  the  largest 
teacher  classification  in  the  U.S., 
but  bows  to  the  tremendous 
linage  in  this  classification  run 
by  many  Canadian  papers,  espe¬ 
cially  the  Toronto  Globe  & 
Mail.) 

During  the  first  ten  months  of 
1966,  the  Register  and  Tribune 
carried  243,428  lines  of  “teachers 
wanted”  ads,  an  increase  of 
96,684  lines  over  1965.  The  ad 
count  total  in  1966  through 
October  was  19,961,  an  increase 
of  5,628  over  1965. 

Important  Difference 

“While  the  ad  total  is  signifi¬ 
cant,”  says  Hudson,  “the  most 
important  point  lies  in  the 
linage  increase.  In  1965,  the 
average  ad  in  this  classification 
was  slightly  more  than  10  lines. 
This  year  it  has  been  more  than 
12  lines  per  ad.  We  feel  the 
difference  lies  with  better  selling 
through  direct  telephone  contact. 
Some  of  the  increase  this  year 
came  by  way  of  the  incoming 


WATS  line.  In  the  past,  many 
school  superintendents  sent  their 
ads  by  mail.  This  fall  they 
called.  We  were  able  to  talk 
with  them  and  make  suggestions, 
and  then  call  them  back  to  check 
results.” 

Other  figures  show  that  in 
1961,  before  the  days  of  any 
WATS  at  the  Regi.ster  and 
Tribune,  the  average  “teachers 
wanted”  ad  came  to  eight  lines. 
The  ad  count  total  that  year  was 
10,220  with  84,447  lines. 

The  story  is  the  same  for 
“farm  equipment  for  sale”, 
where  the  average  number  of 
lines  in  1962  pre-WATS  days 
was  17  per  ad,  and  this  year  is 
running  almost  23  lines  per  ad. 

Hudson  believes  he  is  just 
scratching  the  surface.  “We  are 
looking  forward  to  far  greater 
promotion  during  1967.  WATS 
should  provide  us  with  an  ever- 
increasing  source  of  new  busi¬ 
ness.  Every  call  is  an  opportun¬ 
ity  to  sell  a  better  ad  and  for 
more  times  than  if  the  copy 
came  by  mail.  By  telling  the 
customer  he  can  also  cancel  by 
free  long  distance  call-in  service, 
we  increase  our  chances  for 
multiple  orders.  And,  going  one 
step  further,  the  cancellation 
call  offers  still  another  chance 
to  get  another  ad  for  something 
else  from  the  same  party.” 

The  incoming  WATS  line  is 
working  so  well  that  Hudson 
thinks  there’ll  be  enough  new 
business  to  merit  installation  of 
another  (fifth)  outgoing  WATS 
line  to  handle  the  follow-up  and 
resolicitation. 


CREATIVE — Executives  of  10  ad 
agencies  attended  a  luncheon 
(Dec.  I)  for  the  New  York  pre¬ 
miere  of  "Creativity  With  a  Pur¬ 
pose,"  a  Bureau  of  Advertising 
project  to  encourage  advertisers 
to  explore  the  creative  potential 
of  daily  newspaper  advertising. 
Above,  Donald  Spector,  left,  a 
copywriter  with  Needham,  Harper 
&  Steers,  chats  with  Philip  Parker, 
an  art  director  at  Wells,  Rich, 
Greene. 


7  th  Gannett 
Paper  Adopts 
Single  Rate 

Herman  E.  Moecker,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Utica  (N.Y.) 
Observe  r-Dispatek  and  Daily 
Press,  has  announced  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  single  rate  plan 
for  general  and  local  advertis¬ 
ing. 

The  new  rates  are  effective 
February  1. 

Under  Utica’s  plan,  the  net 
general  display  rate  is  equal  to 
the  local  rate  except  for  ads 
placed  by  an  advertising  agency 
and  then  the  rate  charged  is 
15' f  higher  to  cover  commission. 

A  cash  di.scount  of  2%  will 
be  allowed  on  bills  paid  by  the 
15th  of  the  month  following  in¬ 
sertion  of  the  advertisement. 

Adv'ertisers  will  be  offered  a 
bulk  space  contract  on  a  12- 
month  basis  with  rates  subject 
to  rebates  or  short  rates.  In  the 
absence  of  a  contract,  all  ad¬ 
vertising  will  be  billed  at  the 
open  line  rate. 

Morning  and  evening,  Sunday 
and  morning  combinations  are 
available  as  well  as  a  single 
paper  choice  of  Sunday,  morn¬ 
ing  or  evening. 

The  Utica  newspapers  join 
six  other  Gannett  papers  who 
have  previously  announced  sin¬ 
gle  rate  plans.  They  are:  Ithaca 
(N.Y.)  Journal,  Neivburg-Bea- 
con  (N.Y.)  News,  Niagara 
Falls  (N.Y.)  Gazette,  Plainfield 
(N.J.)  Courier-News,  Rochester 
(N.Y.)  Thnes  Union  and  Dem¬ 
ocrat  &  Chronicle  (when  bought 
in  combination  only),  and  Sara¬ 
toga  Springs  (N.Y.)  Saratog- 
ian. 

Utica  is  the  43rd  newspaper 
to  offer  single  rates  and  the  fifth 
in  New  York  State,  all  of  which 
are  Gannett-owned  papers.  The 
Utica  papers  are  repre.sented 
nationally  by  Story  &  Kelly- 
Smith. 
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PROMOTION 

Advertiser  Handbook 
Really  A  Big  Help 

By  Georjje  ^  ilt 


It’s  a  neat  trick  if  you  can 
produce  a  newspaper  promotion 
that’s  useful,  as  well  as  infonn- 
ative.  And  if  you  can  make  it 
so  utilitarian  that  your  adver¬ 
tisers  keep  the  promotion  on 
their  desks  all  year  long,  you  can 
really  take  a  bow. 

And  that’s  just  what  the 
Denver  Post  has  accomplished 
w’ith  its  new  “Advertiser’s 
Handbook.” 

The  vinyl-covered,  loose-leaf 
desklike  companion  could  have 
been  just  another  “Type  Book.” 
But  instead,  it  included  a  com¬ 
pendium  of  information  on  the 
newspaper’s  production  proced¬ 
ures  that  would  make  it  an  in¬ 
valuable  working  tool  for  local 
advertisers. 

.4d  Materials 

The  purpo.se,  of  course,  is  to 
be  sure  that  the  paper  gets 
advertising  material  that  is 
properly  prepared.  But  a  side 
benefit  is  to  simplify  the  job  of 
anyone  preparing  advertising  in 
the  Denver  market.  The  intro¬ 
duction  to  the  book  states: 

“The  book  is  viewed  for  ways 
to  reduce  your  preparation  costs, 
save  you  time,  and  provide  you 
with  a  better  understanding  of 
preparing  advertisements  for 
the  Denver  Post.” 

“It  is  prepared  to  provide  you 
w’ith  a  working  tool  for  making 
your  work  easier  and  more  pro¬ 
ductive  ...  It  is  a  simple,  effi¬ 
cient  practical  manual  and  offers 


many  suggestions  for  solving 
preparation  problems.” 

The  first  section,  on  Layout 
and  Copy  Preparation,  details 
the  preparation  of  ads  for  run- 
of-paper  advertising,  outlines 
production  procedures,  and  tells 
what  the  layout  should  show. 
Illustrations  present  graphically 
all  of  the  steps  from  typewritten 
copy  to  the  OK’d  proof.  Another 
section  goes  into  the  same  detail 
in  outlining  rotogravure  adver¬ 
tising,  and  there  is  even  a  brief, 
technical  section  telling  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  letterpress  and 
roto  for  beginners.  Roto  produc¬ 
tion,  of  course,  is  broken  down 
into  monotone,  duotone  and  full 
color. 

Color  Prrpuraliitn 

.4  section  on  the  preparation 
of  ROP  Color  advertising  dis¬ 
cusses  both  spot  and  full  color, 
the  techniques  of  overlays  and 
paste-up,  how  engravings  should 
be  prepared,  advance  color  dead- 
line.s,  finished  art,  and  other  in¬ 
tricacies  of  color  advertising. 
The  section,  of  course,  was  illus¬ 
trated  in  full  color,  showing 
progressives  and  various  steps 
in  production  procedure. 

Another  section  told  of  the 
availability  of  art  and  mat  serv'- 
ices,  and  promoted  the  Post’s 
owm  skilled  art  and  layout  staff. 
Additional  information  in  the 
.section  covered  mats  provided 
by  the  advertiser,  page  mat 
castings,  scaling  of  photographs. 


step  procedures,  and  detailed 
deterioration  of  line  cuts  and 
halftone  in  repeat  processes. 

Dispatch  Department 

A  section  on  the  Post’s  ‘Dis¬ 
patch’  department  tells  adver¬ 
tisers  that  they  may  dial  “dis¬ 
patch”  for  a  messenger  pick-up, 
a  report  on  composition  prog¬ 
ress,  to  determine  the  time  of 
delivery  of  proofs,  for  missing 
cuts,  for  return  of  cuts,  mats  or 
art,  or  for  tearsheets.  This  sec¬ 
tion  outlines  the  paper’s  two- 
way  radio  sendee  to  messengers, 
hours  of  department  operation, 
and  the  general  outline  of  how 
copy  is  handled,  from  advertiser 
to  newspaper  and  back  to  the 
advertiser.  Next,  a  section  out¬ 
lines  all  mechanical  require¬ 
ments  at  the  Post  for  regular 
sections,  classified,  zone  circula¬ 
tion,  and  Round-up  editions. 
Also,  for  daily  and  Sunday 
comic  pages,  and  Contemporary 
Magazine.  It  followed  with  sec¬ 
tions  on  (1)  minimum  depth, 
(2)  cancellations,  (3)  proofs, 

(4)  errors  or  omissions,  and 

(5)  deadlines. 

A  section  on  “Engravings” 
summarizes  the  photo-engraving 
process,  tells  how  its  done,  gives 
some  hints  for  the  novice  ad¬ 
man,  and  discusses  such  details 
and  overprints  and  tone  panels, 
shows  a  scale  of  halftone 
screens,  indicates  how  to  u.se 
type  over  tone,  demonstrates  the 
difference  between  line  and  half¬ 
tone,  outline  and  highlight  half¬ 
tone,  combination,  and  line  with 
screen.  A  handy  chart  even 
points  out  methods  for  esti¬ 
mating  enlargements  and  reduc¬ 
tions. 

Produclion  Tips 

A  separate  page  lists  a  couple 
of  dozen  production  tips.  In  the 
following  section  on  “making 
adverti.sements  easy  to  read,” 


are  hints  on  word  and  letter¬ 
spacing,  line  spacing  and  lead¬ 
ing.  Still  another  section  covers 
“choosing  the  right  type  faces, 
and  copy  fitting  ,  .  .  written  in 
enough  detail  for  any  tyro.  A 
detailed  page  demonstrates  copy 
fitting  using  a  chart  reproduced 
in  all  of  the  type  book  pages  in 
the  back  of  the  book.  Two  more 
pages  list  correct  proofreaders’ 
marks  and  instructions.  A  single 
page  reference  sheet  lists  all 
typefaces  and  fonts,  and  point 
sizes  available. 

To  crown  the  job  are  60  pages 
of  type  faces,  with  specimens  in 
all  available  sizes.  A  blue-ruled 
second  color  form  shows  pica 
measure  for  each  line,  and 
character  count  for  various 
length  lines. 

Want  even  moi'e?  In  the  back 
of  the  book  is  a  glossary  of 
newspaper  and  printing  terms. 

In  its  efforts  to  turn  out  a 
u.seful,  useable  handbook  on  its 
advertising  procedures,  the 
Denver  Po.st  has  actually  pro¬ 
duced  an  advertising  production 
textbook. 

Some  of  tho.se  bright,  young 
gals,  fre.sh  out  of  a  journalism 
.school  or  advertising  course,  will 
find  it  extremely  useful.  Some 
old  China  hands  can  fill  in  some 
holes  in  their  knowledge,  too. 

«  *  « 

RE.MEDIAL  READING  — 
Mary  B.  Easter,  an  English 
teacher  at  United  Township 
High  School,  East  Moline,  Illi¬ 
nois,  has  written  a  booklet 
“Remedial  Reading  and  the 
Newspaper,”  as  a  text  for  the 
Newspaper  in  the  Classroom 
program.  The  author  was  the 
second  teacher  sent  to  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Iowa  workshop  on 
the  Newspaper  in  the  Classroom 
by  the  Moline  Daily  Dispatch. 
Cliff  Lant,  director  of  special 
■sei'vices,  announces  that  the  Dis¬ 
patch,  in  cooperation  with  West¬ 
ern  Illinois  University,  will  con¬ 
duct  a  lO-session  workshop, 
l)eginning  next  month,  for 
teachers  of  grades  6,  7,  8,  9  and 
administrators. 


NEWS-JOURNAL  PAPERS 
SINGLE-RATE  PLAN 

You  capture  this  rich,  dynamic  whole-state 
market  with  these  papers  which  sell  95% 
Wilmington/New Castle  County  households. 

•  $10,521  Del.  EBI/hshId., 

31.6)5  above  national  average 

•  $12,150  New  Castle  Co.  EBI, 

52)5  above  national  average 

For  information  contact: 
NEWS-JOURNAL  PAPERS/Wilmington.  DeL 
or  Story  &  Kelly-Smith,  Inc. 
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and  sustained  flights  in  a  power-driven  airplane.  Four  flights 
were  made.  The  first  was  made  by  Orville  and  lasted  1 2  sec¬ 
onds.  Orville's  account  of  the  flight  stated,  “I  got  in  the  ma¬ 
chine  at  10:35  for  the  first  trial.  The  wind  according  to  our 
anemometers  at  the  time  was  blowing  a  little  over  20  miles 
(corrected)  27  miles  according  to  the  Government  anemom¬ 
eter  at  Kitty  Hawk.  On  stopping  the  rope  the  machine  start¬ 
ed  off  increasing  speed  to  probably  7  or  8  miles.  The  ma¬ 
chine  lifted  from  the  track  just  as  it  was  entering  the 
fourth  mile.”  The  American  aviation  industry  was  born. 


Orville  and  Wilbur  Wright  had  their  interest  in  aviation 
aroused  in  the  1 890’s  by  Otto  Lilienthal’s  glider  flights.  The 
brothers  studied  works  on  aviation  and  used  the  facilities  of 
the  bicycle  repair  shop  and  factory  they  operated,  for  the 
construction  of  their  early  aircraft.  They  made  improve¬ 
ments  in  the  glider  and  tested  their  machines  at  Kitty  Hawk, 
North  Carolina,  which  was  selected  by  them  on  the  advice 
of  the  U.S.  Weather  Bureau.  Orville  designed  an  engine 
which  they  constructed  and  attached  to  their  improved  glid¬ 
er.  On  December  17,  1903,  they  made  the  first  controlled 
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BOOKS  IN  REVIEW 


Newhouse  Empire’s 
Operations  Explored 

By  Ray  ErMin 


author  for  piecing  together 
many  of  the  intricate  parts  of 
the  Newhouse  story  but  he  is 
left  lacking  a  personality  profile 
of  the  enigmatic  and  modest  pub¬ 
lisher.  There  is  no  evidence  the 
author  had  any  interview  with 
the  personable  and  usually  ac¬ 
cessible  publisher,  although  a 
good  deal  of  background  materi¬ 
al  was  gained  in  an  interview 


The  author,  John  A.  Lent, 
received  his  B.  S.  cum  laude  and 
M.  A.  magrui  cum  laude  from 
Ohio  University  and  has  com-  ; 
pleted  course  work  for  his  Ph.  D.  j 
in  mass  communications  at  Syra¬ 
cuse  University  where  he  held  | 
the  Newhouse  Research  Assist- 
antship,  1962.  He  was  recently 
a  Fulbright  scholar  in  the 
Philippines  and  has  compiled  a 


NEWHOUSE.  NEWSPAPEKS.  NUIS- 
ANCES:  in  the  Growth 

of  a  Communications  Empire.  By 
John  A.  Lent.  Exposition  Press, 
3^6  Park  Avenue  South,  New  York, 
N.Y.  10016.  243  patres.  $4.50. 

An  old  and  valued  friend, 
Jacob  H.  Jalfe,  chairman  of  the 
Department  of  Journali.sm,  Long 
Island  University,  and  currently 
editor  of  The  Jourtmlhm  Edti- 
cator,  published  by  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Society  of  Journalism  School 
Administrators,  remarked  to  me 
a  few  years  ago  that  inasmuch 
as  Samuel  1.  Newhouse  had  be¬ 
come  owner  of  a  substantial 
group  of  newspapers,  magazines 
and  broadcasting  stations  that 
there  was  a  real  need  for  a 
definitive  biography  of  him. 

Only  Highlights 

Unfortunately,  this  desire  and 
need  for  a  biography  of  “S.I.”  is 
not  met  by  “Newhouse,  News¬ 
papers,  Nuisances.”  (One  reader 
wishes  that  last  word  had  been 
left  from  the  title;  it  only  re¬ 
flects  the  author’s  preoccupation 
with  labor  troubles  and  litiga¬ 
tion  that  have  accompanied 
Newhouse  acquisitions.) 

The  author,  John  A.  Lent, 
acknowledges  in  his  preface  that 
the  title  “highlights”  is  used  to 
distinguish  this  l>ook  from  a 
strict  biography,  which  it  is  not. 
Credit  the  author,  however,  with 
laying  .some  groundwork  for  a 
biography  by  collecting  a  great 
deal  of  information  in  a  year  of 
research. 

The  sources  of  this  informa- 
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tion  are  sound.  Hundreds  of 
quotes  from  E&P  are  in  the  foot¬ 
notes.  The  bibliography  ap¬ 
pended  to  the  book  lists  895 
references,  the  preponderance  of 
them  being  to  E&P  and  many  to 
the  Guild  Reporter,  publication 
of  the  American  Newspaper 
Guild. 

Indelible  Imprint 

The  preface  states: 

“Samuel  1.  Newhouse  has  left 
an  indelible  imprint  on  at  least 
a  dozen  major  cities,  on  thou¬ 
sands  of  individuals  and,  more 
generally,  on  the  media  indus¬ 
try  itself.  In  the  last  decade 
alone,  he  has  purchased  some 
of  the  nation’s  top  media  at 
record  prices,  has  defended  him¬ 
self  in  precedent-setting  legal 
cases,  has  sat  conversing  with 
Presidents,  and  has  been  the 
subject  of  bitter  denouncements 
by  labor,  government,  and  media 
personnel, 

“Yet,  despite  all  this  normally 
headline-making  activity,  not 


with  his  longtime  editor,  Philip 
Hochstein. 

Much  more  might  have  been 
learned  about  the  publisher’s 
rigorous  routine,  his  family  and 
personal  life,  his  cures  for 
“sick”  publications.  Without 
this  intimate  insight,  the  book 
is  a  dull  and  frequently  boring 
exercise  in  “research.” 

Even  after  studying  the  pub¬ 
lished  information  about  New¬ 
house  purchases  and  evidence  in 
lawsuits,  the  author  can’t  make 
up  his  mind  about  his  subject. 
He  concludes: 

Who  Is  He? 

“Who  is  this  man  Newhouse, 
and  what  does  his  empire  stand 
for?  To  answer  such  perplexing 
questions,  one  would  have  to 
repeat  nearly  everything  said  in 
these  seven  chapters.  Newhouse 
is  not  a  simple  phenomenon  to 
comprehend,  nor  is  he  just  one 
consistent  phenomenon. 

“Although  the  heads-tails  de¬ 
terminator  of  life  is  not  always 
accurate  or  scientific,  it  remains 


bibliography  on  the  Philippine 
mass  media.  Currently  he  is 
assistant  professor  of  journal¬ 
ism  at  Wisconsin  State  Univer¬ 
sity,  Eau  Claire. 


Books  Of,  By 
Or  For  Newsmen 

Paul  Wieck  is  on  leave  as 
Washington  correspondent  for 
the  Albuquerque  (N.  M.)  Jour¬ 
nal  in  order  to  write  a  l)ook 
about  13  selected  races  for  Con¬ 
gress  in  the  recent  election  for 
publication  next  summer  by 
Harper  &  Row. 

Meredith  Press  will  publish  in 
March  a  book  by  Bob  Considine, 
Hearst  Headline  Service  and 
King  Features  Syndicate  col¬ 
umnist.  It  is  “It’s  All  News  To 
Me:  A  Reporter’s  Story  from 
Sports  to  Space”  ($6.95). 


very  much  is  known  about  New¬ 
house.  Part  of  the  reason  is  that 
he  w'ills  it  that  way.  More  basic, 
however,  is  the  fact  that,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  reticence  of  the  man 
and  the  secrecy  of  some  of  his 
operations,  not  too  many  people 
have  bothered  to  spend  time 
exploring  the  intricate  depths  of 
the  Newhouse  empire.  Wishing 
to  fill  this  void  in  newspaper¬ 
publishing  hi.story,  and  recog¬ 
nizing  Newhou.se’s  tremendous 
impact  on  the  American  scene, 
the  author  set  out  to  uncov’er  as 
much  as  possible  about  the  man 
Newhouse  and  his  empire.” 

The  reader  is  indebted  to  the 


about  the  only  method  of  deter¬ 
mining  the  nature  or  future  of  Advertising  art  in  Norway, 
such  a  paradox  as  Newhouse.  Finland,  Sweden  and  Denmark 
Flip  a  coin  and  the  chances  are  covered  with  illustrations  in 
better  than  50  percent  that  one  -Scan  Ad  Art”  (By  Nyt  Nor- 
will  hear  Newhouse  spoken  of  as  ()isk  Forlag  and  Arnold  Busck. 
a  force  for  evil  in  the  news-  Frederick  A.  Praeger,  Pub- 
paper  industry.  Another  flip  and  Ushers,  111  Fourth  Ave.,  New 
one  will  find  the  chances  just  as  York,  N.Y.  10003.  Large  for- 
good  that  he  will  be  .spoken  of  jj)_ 

as  a  good  chain  operator,  prac¬ 
ticing  local  autonomy.  Still  an-  , 

other  flip  will  show  him  to  be  a 

combination  of  both  good  and  Mister  Breger  comic  panel  for 
evil  for  the  industrv.  Who  is  this  Features  Syndicate,  is  the 

man  Newhouse?  Flip  a  coin.”  ’‘‘'"thor  of  a  definitive  book  on 
What  kind  of  three-sided  coin 

is  the  author  flipping  anvnvav?  Cartoons  (G  P. 

Putnam  s  Sons,  Illustrated.  311 

_  _ pages.  $7.95).  The  publi.shers 

claim  this  is  the  most  complete 
and  practical  cartoon  course 
ever  made  available  in  book 
form.  Covered  fully  in  the  book 
ground  The  Sun  "materials  and  equipment, 

drawing  techniques,  composi¬ 
tion,  components,  textures  and 
shading,  starting  and  finishing 
a  one-panel  cartoon,  lettering, 
ers  place  human  figures,  cartoon  ideas 

and  tricks  of  the  trade,  how  and 
spaper  where  to  sell  free-lance  car- 

•  toons,  how  to  submit  for  publi- 

•  cation.  Dave  Breger  organized 
the  course  in  general  cartooning 

C  DS  New  York  University  and  be- 

^  came  its  first  instructor.  The 

SUNDAY  work  of  many  cartoonists  is  re- 

J,  O'Mara  *  ormsb«*  produced  in  the  valuable  in- 

ta.  Philadelphia.  Minneapolis  ;  struction  book. 
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Everything  in  Baltimore  revolves  around  The  Sun 

•  ••that^s  why  Baltimore 
Real  Estate  advertisers  place 
87%  of  their  newspaper 
linage  in  The  Sunpapers ! 

THE  SUNPAPERS 

MORNING  •  EVENING  •  SUNDAY 

National  Reprosantativos:  Craamar,  Woodward,  O'Mara  A  Ornnsboa 
New  York.  San  Francisco.  Los  Angeles,  Chicago.  Detroit.  Atlanta.  Philadelphia.  Minneapolis 


When  to  cover? 


This  can  be  a  tough  decision  for  a  deskman . . .  but 
not  for  Lederle’s  Emergency  Coordinator.  Her 
job  is  to  “cover”  each  and  every  request,  whether 
on  the  job  or  at  home  enjoying  a  leisure  hour. 
Her  assignment  sheet  involves  the  shipment  of 
urgently  needed  life-saving  drugs  to  all  parts  of 
the  nation  and  the  world.  It  could  be  antirabies 
serum,  botulism  antitoxin  or  gas  gangrene  anti¬ 
toxin,  but  whatever  it  is,  it  has  to  get  there  fast. 
Every  such  request  received  at  Lederle  Labora¬ 
tories  at  any  hour  of  day  or  night  sets  emergency 


procedures  into  motion.  Lederle’s  Emergency 
Coordinator,  who  keeps  a  set  of  airline  schedule 
books  by  her  kitchen  telephone,  checks  routing 
possibilities  and  makes  arrangements  for  the  fast¬ 
est  possible  shipment  to  the  trouble  spot.  In  the 
meantime,  Lederle  physicians  and  other  person¬ 
nel  are  carrying  out  their  assigned  tasks. 

This  emergency  shipment  program  operates 
around  the  clock,  day  and  night  seven  days  a 
week.  Unlike  the  news  media,  the  question  “when 
to  cover?”,  is  never  a  problem. 


LEDERLE  LABORATORIES  •  A  Division  of  American  Cyanamid  Company,  Pearl  River,  New  York 


Mass  magazines  have  moved 
high  fashion  to  the  heartlands. 
Made  a  name  like  Christian 
Dior  a  household  word  in  the 
most  unlikely  places.  Along  with 
sophisticated  recipes,  smart 
decorating  suggestions,  travel, 
news  analysis... new  ideas, 
thought  provokers,  mind  stimu¬ 
lators.  Mass  magazines  bring 
those  ideas  economically  on  low 
cost  paper  for  high  volume  print¬ 
ing.  That’s  our  specialty  at  Great 
Northern...  paper  that  carries 
ideas  to  masses  of  people.  News- 
papers.  Catalogs.  Paperback 
books.  Telephone  directories. 
Paper  for  people. 


The  first  American  magazine  for  5.347,000  tons  of  paper-a  sheet  12 

women,  "Ladies  Magazine”,  was  pub-  feet  wide  from  here  to  the  moon  and 

lished  in  Boston  in  1828.  ♦A  river  of  back  58  times.  *  America’s  timber 

"liquid  wood”  eight  miles  long  flows  resources  have  been  a  concern  of  con- 

in  Maine  where  Great  Northern  sends  servationists  since  earliest  days.  As 

pulp  in  slush  form  from  one  of  our  long  ago  as  1682,  William  Penn  issued 

mills  to  another  by  pipeline  across  a  the  first  replanting  edict.  Today,  all 

bridge.  From  this  wood  pulp  comes  Great  Northern  forests  are  operated 

thousands  of  tons  of  paper  a  year  for  on  a  "harvest  and  regrow”  program, 

periodicals. Today's  magazines  and  nilBAV  MflHVUBBAI 

books  call  for  an  annual  supply  of  UHEfVF  NDHTIlEllPI 

PAPER  COMPANY 

For  a  free  copy  of  “A  New  Look  at  Great  Northern”,  write  us  on  your  business 
letterhead,  Dept.  D2L3,  522  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York.  N.Y.  10036 


JUL'RNAUSM  RESEARCH 

On  ‘Dual  Track’ 


By  Janies  B.  Lemerl 

As^iitilant  Professor  of  Journalism, 
Soulherii  Illinois  University 


More  than  five  years  ago,  I>r.  George  Gallup  warned  news¬ 
papers  of  increasing  television  news  competition.*  Now,  un¬ 
happily,  there  is  too  much  cumulative  evidence  to  ignore: 
television  news  is  used  about  as  often  as  new’spapers,  and 
it  is  rated  more  “believable”  by  a  considerable  margin. 

A  lot  more  effort  is  needed  now  in  finding  the  reasons  for 
these  gains,  for  here  lie  the  hopes  of  newspapers  to  gain 
back  that  ground. 

There  is  a  curious  and  important  dual  track  in  the  results. 
In  effect,  more  people  say  they  use  newspapers  heavily  than 
say  they  find  their  news  more  believable  than  television  news. 
This  dual  track  has  turned  up  since  1959  in  every  survey 
which  asked  variations  of  the  tw'o  questions.' 

This  dual  track,  and  especially  television’s  slower  gains 
on  “use”  than  “believability,”  suggests  that  one  of  the  main 
things  newspapers  have  going  for  them  now  is  habit. 

We  know’,  from  a  number  of  studies,  that  when  the  news¬ 
paper  temporarily  ceases  publication  its  absence  disrupts 
part  of  the  regular  reader’s  daily  habit  pattern.’  We  know 
also  that  both  use  of  and  preference  for  newspapers  go  up 
with  age  and  education.  These  are  people  who  grew  up 
without  television  and  who  had  the  skills  to  develop  the 
newspaper  habit. 

But  old  habits  w’on’t  be  good  enough  for  the  future. 

First,  the  median  age  of  the  U.S,  citizen  is  now’  down  close 
to  25  years,  and  by  the  age  of  about  four  years  almost  all 
the  children  of  the  television  era  have  already  developed 
the  television  habit.* 

Second,  the  “dual  track”  people  —  those  w’ith  the  habit 


WOOD 

GRAPHIC  ARTS  EQUIPMENT 


WOOD  commercial  and  newspaper  printing  equip¬ 
ment  is  backed  by  over  50  years  of  experience 
producing  high  quality  machines  for  graphic  arts 
industries  throughout  the  world. 

High  Speed  Web-Fed  Printing  Press  —  WOOD  and 
SCOTT  Standard  and  custom  equipment;  4-color  and 
5-color  units.  Four-plate-wide  Web  Offset  Presses. 


Stereotype  Equipment  —  Complete  line  of  Auto¬ 
plate  casting  and  finishing  equipment  to  suit  all 
requirements.  Includes  color  plate  registering,  and 
tensionplate  machines,- 
routers;  mat  formers; 
and  pre-dryers.  Also, 
new  Poly-Autoplate 
Process  for  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  plastic  printing 
plates. 


¥0^  *aiU 

ikefmturm 

today! 


Auxiliary  and  Converting 
Equipment  —  Reels, 
Tensions,  and  Auto  Past¬ 
ers,  Slitters,  Unwinds 
and  Rewinds,  Web 
Guides,  Doctoring  ma¬ 
chines. 

Special  Products -Proof 
presses  •  Direct  pres¬ 
sure  molding  machines 
•  Air  chucks  •  Rotary 
Shavers  •  Tufcote  pro¬ 
tective  coatings 


but  no  longer  the  trust  for  newspapers  —  are  probably  undei 
internal  psychological  pressure  to  change  either  their  habit 
or  their  beliefs  about  new’spapers.  In  other  words,  some  of 
the  “believability”  gains  made  by  television  may  represent 
a  slow’-burning  fuse. 

It  seems  obvious  at  this  point  that  newspapers  must  adjust 
to  the  rapidly  changing  society  in  which  they  exist. 

It  is  also  obvious  that  they  must  intensify  their  efforts  to 
reach  the  young.  This  is  almost  self-evident.  The  problem  is 
that  w’e  don’t  know’  enough  yet  about  what  are  the  interests 
of  the  young  American  to  know  much  about  what  kinds  of 
news  features  to  develop  or  expand. 

We  know  about  the  Kennedy  legend,  the  “crisis  of  iden¬ 
tity”  among  the  young,  and  the  concern  with  college,  career 
and  social  life,  but  how  much  do  we  know  beyond  that? 
New’spapers  should  try  to  find  out. 

Local  news  may  well  be  the  area  where  newspapers  have 
the  greatest  advantage  over  television.  Surveys  consistently 
find  that  use  of  new’spapers  is  greatest  for  news  closer  to 
home.*  This  strength  should  be  put  to  gi'eater  use  in  rein¬ 
forcing  the  newspaper  habit  by  intensifying  local  news 
coverage. 

Competitive  television  news  really  began  at  the  network 
level.  As  time  goes  by  it  is  likely  that  local  stations  will 
strengthen  their  local  coverage,  so  time  is  not  on  newspapers’ 
side. 

There  is  at  least  one  other  area  where  the  surveys  suggest 
new’spapers  can  successfully  do  more.  In  one  survey*  respond¬ 
ents  were  asked  about  reasons  why  they  found  the  newspaper 
or  television  or  radio  news  version  more  believable. 

Some  12  percent  of  those  choosing  television,  compared 
with  only  one  percent  of  those  choosing  newspapers,  cited 
“better  personnel.”  Actually  what  this  probably  means  is 
that  the  television  newsman  is  visible  and  thus  can  become 
familiar. 

Newspapers  can  make  a  much  greater  effort  to  identify 
their  top  staffers.  CBS  television  news,  for  example,  men¬ 
tions  the  correspondent’s  name  three  times  during  its  eve¬ 
ning  news  program.  Thumbnail  pictures  w’ith  bylines,  more 
stories  on  staffers’  accomplishments  and  occasional  biographi¬ 
cal  sketches  are  all  possibilities. 

Finally,  the  fact  that  television  news  could  be  “live”  and 
more  recent  w’as  cited,  in  one  way  or  another,  by  more  than 
half  the  people  choosing  it  over  newspapers  in  believability. 
In  contrast,  one  of  the  great  advantages  of  newspapers  — 
the  greater  time  for  reflection,  interpretation  and  “boiling 
down”  of  the  news  —  was  notably  absent  from  the  reasons 
cited  by  those  who  did  think  newspaper  accounts  were  more 
believable  than  those  of  television. 

Since  this  point  apparently  is  not  obvious  to  the  audience, 
new’spapers  should  make  the  effort  to  help  their  audiences 
“get”  that  point. 

♦  »  ♦ 
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J^COCA-COLA"  AND  "COKE”  ARE  REGISTERED  TRADE¬ 
MARKS  WHICH  IDENTIFY  ONLY  THE  PRODUCT  OF 
THE  COCA-COLA  COMPANY.-  THEY  ARE  BRAND  NAMES 
FOR  THE  WORLD'^S  BEST  SELLING  SOFT  DRINK. 

LIKE  YOUR  NAME  THEY  SHOULD  ALWAYS  BE  CAPI¬ 
TALIZED. 

^SO  WHEN  YOU  WRITE  OUR  BRAND  NAMES,  PLEASE 
CAPITALIZE  THEM. 

/qnE  OTHER  THING\j^  NEITHER  NAME  SHOULD  BE 
^  s 

USED  IN  THE  PLURAL  OR  AS  A  POSSESSIVE. 

^ALL  THIS  WILL  HELP  PROTECT  OUR  TRADE-MARKS. 
^THANK  YOU.  THE  COCA-COLA  COMPANY. 


What’s  going  on  in 
Harris-Intertype’s 
world  of  increasing 
productivity 


Productivity  is  a  racing  web  of  paper ...  a  millionth-second 
burst  of  plasma  light ...  a  silicon  wafer  of  circuitry  ...  a 
whirling  cylinder  of  polished  steel.  In  printing,  binding, 
typesetting,  broadcasting  .  .  .  advanced  Harris-Intertype 
equipment  is  providing  increased  productivity  to  combat 
rising  costs. 


Harris  Model  438  sheet-fed  offset  press  increases  produc¬ 
tivity  of  four-color  work  in  small  sheet  sizes  .  .  .  making 
process  color  economical  for  shorter  runs. 


Intertype  Fototronic®  typesetting  system  provides  un¬ 
matched  speed,  quality,  and  versatility  in  photocomposing 
for  both  straight  matter  and  mixing. 


Cottrell  Model  V-15A  web  offset  newspaper  press  is 
Value  Engineered  for  maximum  reliability,  durability,  and 
print  quality  per  equipment  dollar  .  .  .  provides  25%  higher 
production  than  competitive  presses. 


Gates  Vanguard  II  AM  radio  transmitter  uses  single  tube 
design  and  solid  state  circuitry  to  reduce  space  require¬ 
ments  and  power  consumption  . . .  provides  unmatched 
fidelity  in  the  AM  field. 


•Registered  Trademark  of  Harris-Intertype  Corporation 
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Collators  •  Cottrell  Presses  •  Intertype  Composing  Systems  •  Sheridan 
Bindery  Equipment  *  Schriber  Business  Forms  Presses  &  Collators  • 
Gates  AM  &  FM  Broadcasting  Equipment  •  PRD  Microwave  Instruments 


The  Weekly  Editor 


FAMILY  PAGES 


By  Kirk  FruMlinuii 

Duriiijr  the  frrowth  of  the  sub¬ 
urban  weekly  press  in  the  past 
two  decades,  their  main  target 
for  both  readership  and  the  ad¬ 
vertising  dollar  has  been  the 
woman — shopper,  club  member, 
mother,  fund  raiser,  etc — the 
focal  point  of  suburban  family 
life.  A  good  part  of  such  em¬ 
phasis  has  l)een  centered  in  the 
family  page  sections. 

Dr.  Granville  Price,  head  of 
the  Suburban  Press  Center  at 
Northern  Illinois  University, 
DeKalb,  where  he  is  a  professor, 
recently  completed  a  critique  of 
suburban  weekly  newspaper 
family  pages.  Using  50  news¬ 
paper  members  of  the  Suburban 
Press  Foundation,  which  co¬ 
sponsors  the  research  center 
along  with  NIU,  he  came  up 
with  some  interesting  conclu¬ 
sions.  Many  of  them  challenge 
the  general  concepts  of  family 
l)age  coverage. 

The  major  conclusion  was 
this: 

Suburban  newnpapera  are 
feeling  their  way  toward  a 
“meiety”  seetion  that  truly  re- 
dectti  and  serres  the  new  concept 
of  home  life  in  the  suburbs.  They 
are  learning  that  “society" 
meatis  the  complex  and  involving 
nature  of  suburban  life  lather 
than  the  frumpery  that  cluttered 
earlier  women's  sections  in  the 
city  dailies  and  country  week¬ 
lies. 

‘I.itlle  Old  l.adies' 

Dr.  Price  had  this  major 
criticism  of  the  papers  he  sur¬ 
veyed  : 

.4  great  deal  of  imagination 
and  resourcefulness  appears  to 
have  gone  into  some  of  the  sec¬ 
tions.  Hut  some  still  seem  to  be 


written  by  “the  little  old  ladies," 
the  news  covered  in  the  little 
old  ladies’  terms  and  not  in  the 
editors’. 

Dr.  Price  points  out  in  his 
critique  that  even  before  the 
suburban  weeklies  began  to  set 
themselves  apart,  some  alert 
editors  both  country  and  city 
began  redesigning  the  women’s 
sections  as  a  “family  page.”  The 
rationale  was  that  cover-to- 
cov’er  readership  of  the  news¬ 
paper  could  not  be  permitted  to 
.sag  on  some  pages  because  the 
men  readers  dropped  out.  Em¬ 
phasis  changed  to  family,  home, 
hobbies,  play  and  activities  in¬ 
stead  of  weddings  and  clubs. 
Copy  dropped  the  Victorian 
sham.  The  section  came  to  con¬ 
vey  fact  and  information. 
Writing  in  it  became  a  .satis¬ 
fying  experience  instead  of 
meaningless  sham. 

According  to  Dr.  Price,  this 
challenge  was  even  greater  to 
suburban  newspapers,  whose 
important  readership  was  com¬ 
posed  of  men  and  women  in  their 
productive  years,  actively  shap¬ 
ing  communities  to  suit  their 
needs  and  fancies,  determining 
the  environment  of  their  chil¬ 
dren  rather  than  adapting  help¬ 
lessly  to  w’hat  was  given  them. 

He  summed  up  the  role  of  the 
suburban  family  page  this  way : 
“It  must  hold  the  men  and  the 
teen  readers  but  it  still  must 
.stress  the  women  who  have,  in 
the  suburbs,  special  responsibil¬ 
ities  in  shaping  community  af¬ 
fairs  for  their  working  men  and 
growing  children.” 

He  says  there  are  different 
kinds  of  suburbs  peopled  with 
men  and  women  of  different 
ideas  of  social  news  but  they  all 
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have  one  thing  in  common — they 
are  living  in  new,  developing 
communities  and  have  a  choice, 
if  they  will  take  it,  in  the  deter¬ 
mination  of  political  and  social 
environment.  “So  public  affairs 
are  open  to  discussion  and  solu¬ 
tion,”  he  goes  on,  “and  family 
news  is  shaped  by  them.  Here 
there’s  no  need  to  meekly  accept 
what  the  “establishment”  de¬ 
crees  and  cover  frustration  with 
the  ritual  of  aseptic  social  af¬ 
fairs.” 

Dr.  Price’s  main  theme  of 
family  page  coverage  is  this: 
News  values  on  the  family  page 
relate  firmly  to  present  local 
problems  and  solutions. 

He  adds  that  Page  One  is  still 
the  place  for  clash  and  resolu¬ 
tion  of  the  mores  “but  the  family 
page  must  play  adaptions  of  the 
theme  ...  In  the  suburban 
homes  there  are  hidden  abilities 
to  be  drawn  out  by  useful  news 
— abilities  of  leadership  and 
decision,  abilities  in  the  creative 
art.s,  abilities  in  religion,  educa¬ 
tion  and  recreation  .  .  .  The 
suburbans  must  be  a  mirror  and 
a  stimulus  for  exciting  pioneer¬ 
ing,  participation,  choosing,  in¬ 
tellectual  activit.v.  And  editors 
must  remember  that  suburban¬ 
ites  still  have  an  interest  in  how 
people  are  doing  back  in  the  city 
center.” 

^X'eiidings 

Dr.  Price  breaks  down  the 
various  components  of  family 
page  content,  starting  with  the 
wedding  stories.  He  admits  they 
are  here  to  stay  and  are  of  real 
interest  to  the  suburban  family. 
But  not  the  gowms  and  flowers 
as  much  as  the  family  and  social 
relationships  of  the  couples, 
their  education  and  career 
achievements  and  aspirations 
and  their  immediate  plans. 

“It  may  take  some  delicate 
PR  footwork  to  gain  acceptance 
of  a  lietter  wedding  story 
policy,”  Dr.  Price  admits.  “But 
it  can  be  done,  especially  if  fam¬ 
ily  departments  conduct  semin¬ 
ars  for  the  good  ladies  who  pro¬ 
vide  .some  of  the  copy.  The  sem¬ 
inars  can  be  linked  with  work 
shojis  for  club  reporters  and 
dres.sed  up  with  coffee  hours, 
tours  and  shows  of  attention.” 

He  adds  that  one  newspaper 
lumps  all  weddings  into  a 
monthly  “Bride’s  Book,”  which 
has  liecome  a  much  sought  after 
.souvenir.  And  another  news¬ 
paper  is  considering  doing  a 
“lK)ok”  each  week,  rotating  the 
brides  with  cooking,  gardening, 
club  women,  society  and  the  arts. 

Some  such  plan  as  above  for 
weddings,  could.  Dr.  Price 
claims,  permit  routine  treatment 
of  most  weddings  with  no 
straining  for  the  unusual,  while 
a  few  are  headlined  as  the  news 
value  dictates. 


Two  other  ideas  uncovered  in 
the  survey  and  w’orth  mention¬ 
ing  were  a  story  analyzing  wed¬ 
ding  gifts  after  a  poll  of  men 
and  women;  a  roundup  of  new 
ideas  for  showers. 

Dr.  Price  then  examined  club 
news,  citing  a  number  of  stories 
where  the  main  and  most  inter¬ 
esting  points  were  missed,  the 
most  banal  points  played  up, 
much  of  the  copy  was  dreary  and 
good  features  were  passed  by. 

“Get  on  the  phone  and  develop 
these  angles,”  he  advises. 

Dr.  Price’s  next  category  was 
news  features  on  family  pages, 
a  place  wheie  “the  family  page 
editor  has  an  opportunity  for  a 
full  range  of  virtuosity  in  the 
meeting  news  needs  of  the  sub¬ 
urban  family.” 

Dr.  Price  claims  the  .suburban 
family  is  more  so  a  pioneering 
type  of  family  than  is  its  city 
or  rural  counterpart.  This  fam¬ 
ily  needs  expert  information, 
“not  the  stereotyped  posing  of 
the  Victorian  society  page.” 

He  gives  the.se  story  sugges¬ 
tions:  “Tensions  between  the 
new  and  the  old  are  important 
in  government,  in  education,  in 
religion,  in  morals.  A  zoning 
proposal  must  be  carefully  ex¬ 
plored.  The  highways  must  be 
planned  to  serve.  Community 
beauty  if  ever  important.  Fam¬ 
ilies  from  the  city  have  an  in¬ 
tense  response  to  the  season  — 
summer  play,  fall  colors  etc.” 


Dr.  Price  lists  one  all-per¬ 
vading  interest  of  the  suburban 
family.  Money. 

“These  are  mostly  young  fam¬ 
ilies,”  he  .says,  “spending  up  to 
the  hilt  on  good  homes  for  their 
children.  How  to  save  money, 
make  more  money,  get  more  for 
the  money  will  make  you  story 
after  story  worth  big  display.” 

He  lists  27  things  whose  cost 
is  a  matter  of  suburban  concern, 
among  them  alimony,  day  camps, 
commuting,  baby  sitters,  liquor, 
special  lessons,  taxes,  telephones, 
city  expenses  and  outdoor  life. 

“These  are  mostly  staff 
stories,”  Dr.  Price  .says.  “You 
don’t  get  them  from  the  club 
reporters  and  stringers  as  a 
rule.  You  get  them  by  popular¬ 
izing  and  localizing  the  govern¬ 
ment  and  foundation  handouts 
that  come  along.  You  get  them 
by  interviewing  visitors  who 
come  to  town.  You  get  them  by 
expanding  a  speech  story  with 
an  interview.  You  get  them  by 
developing  the  knowledge  and 
experience  local  people  have. 
You  get  them  from  a  library  of 
books  and  pamphlets  and  clip¬ 
pings  you  build  up  in  the  office. 
You  get  them  by  travelling  your¬ 
self  and  bringing  back  the  fruits 
of  your  travels  in  features, 
recipes,  art,  etc. 
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"You  anticipate  occasions 
such  as  Father’s  Day,  Baby 
Week,  etc.,  with  ideas  that  can 
be  developed  with  pictures.  ( One 
paper  had  children  draw  pic¬ 
tures  of  their  fathers,  in  red 
erayon  for  better  reproduction, 
for  Father’s  Day.) 

“You  reflect  opinion  with  two 
kinds  of  opinion  stories:  the  poll 
and  the  roundup  (One  paper 
developed  a  poll  on  women’s 
opinions  about  the  Viet  Nam 
war  that  turned  out  so  well  it 
was  started  on  Page  1  and 
jumped  to  the  family  pages.  A 
report  on  a  woman’s  attendance 
at  a  creative  writing  conference 
by  another  paper  turned  into  an 
advance  on  what  was  to  be  done 
locally  with  a  new  course  in  the 
fall.  A  third  paper  got  mothers 
to  tell  their  ideas  on  “summer¬ 
time  is  great .  .  .  but  what  to  do 
with  the  kids?’’). 

Dr.  Price  listed  a  number  of 
local  features  in  the  family  page 
survey  which  attracted  his  at¬ 
tention,  among  them  ones  on 
family  cycling,  bowling  in  a  rest 
home;  busy  oldsters;  a  quiz  on 
rating  your  marriage;  a  new 
policewoman;  how'  to  choose  a 
barbecue  grill;  how  Camp  Fire 
Girls  make  money  and  what  they 
learn. 

Departmeiil  Features 

Dr.  Price’s  next  category  was 
department  features. 

“Your  publisher  can  buy  syn¬ 
dicated  features  to  beef  up  the 
content  of  the  family  pages,’’  he 
says.  “But  the  money  is  going  to 
be  wasted  in  many  cases  unless 
you  use  staff  work  to  localize 
them.  You  wouldn’t  tamper  with 
a  medical  column  signed  by  a 
physician.  But  you  would  get  a 
local  test  of  a  recipe  or  a  fashion 
tip.  You’d  put  homemakers  in 
the  feature  and  you’d  picture 
them  in  interesting  art.  NEA’s 
Jean  Mooney  actively  advocates 
this  use  of  their  features. 

“Have  you  thought  of  these 
regular  features,  developed  in 
some  combination  of  authority 
and  localization — health  &  medi¬ 
cine;  fashions  for  men;  dress 
patterns;  cosmetics  for  men; 
furnishings;  philanthropy,  and 
many  others.  Just  turn  through 
the  Editor  &  Publisher  Annual 
Syndicate  Directory.’’ 

Dr.  Price  lists  some  good  regu¬ 
lar  features  uncovered  in  the 
papers  he  examined:  presents 
for  the  bride;  family  purse; 
wardrobe;  cook’s  tour;  family 
lawyer;  Hello  Hostess  (food  and 
games) ;  misconceptions  about 
money;  week’s  best  food  buy 
(localized);  Kids’  Corner 
(games). 

He  gives  these  final  tips  for 
improving  suburban  weekly 
family  pages: 

•  Develop  good  local  news  and 
then  show  it  well  with  head¬ 


lines  centered  to  fit  the  mood  of 
the  story.  Horizontal  makeup 
with  large  wide  heads  adequately 
bolstered  with  art  for  lead 
stories  accomplish  this  best. 

•  Make  the  reporter  give  the 
copydesk  a  headline  in  the  lead. 

•  Have  all  members  of  the 
family  department  work  closely 
with  the  advertising  department, 
not  only  to  keep  up  with  poten¬ 
tial  news  but  also  to  achieve  the 
best  planning  of  pages. 

•  Remember  that  pictures  are 
an  essential  of  the  family  sec¬ 
tion.  Brief  photographers 
thoroughly  on  content  and 
action.  Edit  pictures  mercilessly. 
Crop  to  emphasize  the  action. 
Keep  out  the  firing  squad  of 
ladies  and  the  check  exchanges. 
Show  someone  doing  something 
that  makes  the  point  which  the 
headline  can’t.  Crop  tight  on 
crowds  to  make  them  look  big¬ 


ger.  Learn  how  to  explain  nicely 
why  you  can’t  use  all  the  officers 
in  the  picture.  Avoid  mortices 
generally. 

•  In  cutlines,  tell  what  the 
picture  can’t.  Tell  it  with  punch 
and  tell  it  with  a  minimum  of 
words. 

Thayer  to  Prim 
Monthly  News  Report 

Thayer,  Ind. 

Thayer  Printing  House  here 
has  established  a  monthly  news 
magazine  containing  local  items 
and  ads.  The  publisher,  Nancy 
C.  LaBelle,  who  runs  the  La- 
Belle  Card  Shop,  said  she  plans 
to  publish  Tri-County  News 
every  two  weeks.  The  first  issues 
have  contained  12  pages  (6*4 
X  9  inches). 


Brooks  Company 
Buys  Arizona  Weekly 

Phoenix,  Ariz. 

Sale  of  the  Maryvale  Star, 
Phoenix  suburban  offset  weekly 
with  8,000  circulation,  was  an¬ 
nounced  recently  by  Eugene  S. 
Ely  who  also  holds  majority 
stock  in  Pueblo  Publishers,  off¬ 
set  printing  plant  at  Peoria, 
Arizona,  and  the  Youngtowri 
Record  and  Sun  City  Sun  Citi¬ 
zen. 

Purchaser  was  Brooks  News¬ 
papers  Inc.,  whose  president 
James  R.  Brooks,  al.so  publishes 
the  Apache  Junction  Sentinel, 
Superior  Sun,  South  Phoenix 
Roundup  and  the  Apache  Mo¬ 
bile  Messenger,  all  Arizona  off¬ 
set  weeklies. 

The  transaction  was  handled 
through  the  offices  of  Dean  D. 
Sellers,  Mesa  newspaper  broker. 


THE  EVERETT  (Washington)  HERALD 
is  pleased  to  announce 
the  appointment  of 

WARD-CRIFFITH  COMPANY,  INC 
as  national  representatives 
effective  January  I,  1967, 
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Rverytliiiig  Cumes  Up 
Roses  on  Sports  Page 

Indianapolis,  I  ml. 

When  Purdue  University, 
now  the  Bip  Ten’s  selection  to 
play  Southern  California  New 
Year’s  Day  in  the  Rose  Bowl, 
played  Minnesota  editors  of  the 
I ndianapolis  Star  had  two  rosy 
heads  ready. 

One  was  wilted  red  ro.se.s 
scattered  amongst  the  lettering 
of  the  top  sports  page  head  in 
case  they  lost.  The  other,  and 
the  one  u.sed  when  Purdue 
trounced  Minnesota  16-0,  was 
blooming  roses  in  the  type  pro¬ 
claiming  “Purdue  Tames  Min¬ 
nesota.’’ 

Only  a  surprise  vote  coui  ! 
have  kept  Purdue  from  repre¬ 
senting  the  Big  Ten  Jan.  1.  .41- 
though  Michigan  State  won  the 
Big  Ten  Conference  title,  they 
were  ineligible  to  play  in  the 
Rose  Bowl  this  year. 

• 

Professor  Moves 

Robert  V.  McKnight,  associ¬ 
ate  professor  of  journalism,  and 
chairman  of  the  Department  of 
Journalism,  California  State 
Polytechnic  College,  San  Luis 
Obispo,  Calif.,  has  transferred 
to  the  journalism  faculty  at 
California  State  College-Long 
Beach,  Calif. 


Roland  E.  Blais- — named  city 
editor,  Stamford  (Conn.)  Advo¬ 
cate,  succeeding  F.  Patrick 
ScnoLEFiELD,  retired. 

*  tn 

Eden  Van  Zandt  —  from 
women’s  editor  of  the  Longvietv 
(Tex.)  XewH  and  Journal  to  the 
staff  of  the  Fort  Worth  Star 
Telegram. 

*  *  * 

Mr.*?.  Elizabeth  King  —  to 
women’s  editor  of  the  Longview 
(Tex.)  Xeu'it  and  Journal,  from 
the  Tyler  (Tex.)  Courier  Times 
where  she  was  assistant  society 
c'ditor. 

*  ^ 

Ji.M  Gl'IER,  a  former  repoiter 
for  the  Fort  Lauderdale  (Fla.) 
.Vew-s  and  Wichita  (Kans.) 
Kaglc  and  Beacon — now  direc¬ 
tor  of  publicity  for  the  Utah 
Travel  Council. 

*  *  * 

Fr.ank  E.  Warren,  executive 
vicepresident  and  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Houston  Chronicle 
— elected  a  member  of  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  committee  of  the  Texas 
Daily  Newspaper  Association. 

*  *  * 

Howard  M.  Davis,  formeriy 
sports  editor  of  the  .\ttlchoro 


The  American 
Osteopathic 
Association 
will  present 
three  SI  00  awards 
for  outstanding 
published  articles 
on  the 
osteopathic 
profession. 


A.O.A.  ANNOUNCES 
TENTH  ANNUAL 
STORY  COMPETITION 

RULES 

Stories  which  have  appeared  in  news¬ 
papers,  magazines  or  other  regularly 
published  periodicals  may  be  sub¬ 
mitted.  Writers  may  enter  up  to  five 
articles  dealing  with  osteopathic  sub¬ 
jects  such  as  scientific  advances,  col¬ 
lege  and  hospital  programs,  activities 
of  individual  osteopathic  physicians 
or  any  other  aspect  of  osteopathic 
medicine.  Entries  will  be  judged  solely 
on  accuracy  and  objectivity  of  report¬ 
ing. 

Entries  must  have  been  published 
during  1966.  Clippings  should  be 
mounted  on  white  paper  with  the 
author's  name  and  publication  typed 
in  the  upper  right  corner.  All  entries 
become  the  property  of  the  AOA.  Per¬ 
mission  to  reprint  winning  entries  in 
AOA  publications  with  full  credit  is 
implicit.  Entries  must  be  mailed  before 
March  1,  1967. 


Entries  should  be  mailed  to: 
Journalism  Awards 
Competition 


LAST  YEAR’S  WINNERS 
Armand  Gebert,  Detroit  News 
Herschel  Fink,  Flint  Journal 
John  Langone,  Boston  Herald 


AMERICAN  OSTEOPATHIC  ASSOCIATION 

212  E.  Ohio  Street  Chicago,  III.  60611 
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news-people  i 


STEPHEN  PALMER,  an  aHorney 
who  has  been  a  member  of  the 
Lexington  (Ky.)  Leader  staff  the 
past  two  years,  will  be  assistant 
editor  of  the  paper  after  Burton 
Milward  retires  Dec.  31.  Palmer  is 
the  youngest  son  of  the  late  Joe 
H.  Palmer,  who  was  racing  editor 
of  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
for  many  years,  and  Mrs.  Palmer. 
Milward  has  been  with  the  Leader 
since  1934. 

*  *  * 

(Ma.s.s.)  Sun — now  a.s^^istant  to 
the  director  of  the  news  bureau 
at  Kenyon  College,  Ohio. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Robert  E.  Pifer— from  ad¬ 
vertising  director  to  business 
manager  of  the  Sandusky 
(Ohio)  Register. 

*  «  « 

David  M.  Targe — from  retail 
advertising  manager  to  assist¬ 
ant  advertising  director  of  Gar¬ 
den  City  (N.  Y.)  Newsday. 
Ei  gene  P.  Higgins — now  retail 
advertising  manager. 

*  *  « 

Arnie  Myers,  Vancouver 
(B.C.)  Sun — recipient  of  $1000 
journalism  prize  awarded  by 
MacMillan  Bloedel  Limited  for 
h-s  .‘series  of  articles  on  pollu- 
t  on. 


John  F.  Bassett,  promotion 
manager  of  the  Toronto  Tele¬ 
gram — elected  a  director  of 
Telegram  Publishing  Co.,  of 
which  his  father  is  chairman. 

*  *  * 

Jack  J.  Zygmond  —  from 
Helena,  Mont,  to  Associated 
Press  correspondent  at  Santa 
Fe.  New  Mexico. 

♦  »  * 

J.  W.  Feather— to  editor  of 
the  Sayitn  Fe  New  .Mexican, 
from  AP  correspondent. 

*  *  * 

Fred  B.  Leighton,  business 
and  financial  news  editor  of  the 
St,  Paul  (Minn.)  Pioneer  Press 
— to  Ohio  Wesleyan  University 
as  vicepresident  for  university 
relations  in  the  area  of  financial 
promotion. 

*  *  * 

Fred  Anderson — from  politi¬ 
cal  writer  and  copy  editor  to 
editor  of  the  editorial  page  of 
the  Cocoa  (Fla.)  Today.  He  is 
a  former  managing  editor  of  the 
.Alabama  .Advertiser,  Mont- 
gomer.v. 

«  «  « 

Joseph  T.  Lyons — from  gen¬ 
eral  advertising  manager  to  re¬ 
tail  advertising  manager  of  the 
Gannett  Florida  Newspapers — 
Today,  the  Cocoa  Tribune  and 
the  Titusville  Star  Advocate. 

*  *  * 

William  K.  Zinsser,  a  former 
.Vew  York  Herald  Tribune  edi¬ 
torial  writer,  drama  editor  and 
film  critic  (1946-1959) — starting 
a  column  in  Look  magazine. 

*  *  * 

.Martin  Casey — from  city 
staff  of  the  Dallas  (Tex.)  Morn¬ 
ing  News  to  the  paper’s  Wash¬ 
ington  Bureau. 

*  ♦  * 

Lawrence  F.  Siciuano  has 
returned  to  the  Augusta  (Ga.) 
Chronicle-Herald  as  advertising 
director.  He  was  advertising 
manager  of  the  Rock  Hill  (S.  C.) 
Herald. 
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If  You  W  ant  The  Leading  Authority  On 


SOCIAL  SECURITY 

You  Want 

WENDELL  H.  COLTIN 

For  years,  Wendell  H.  Coltin  has  been  providing  a  large 
newspaper  audience  with  complete  and  accurate  answers  to 
social  security  and  retirement-related  problems.  He  is  a 
career  newspaperman  who  writes  with  warmth  and  authority 
and  who  has  been  cited  by  the  Social  Security  Administration 
many  times  for  his  work. 

Send  for  samples  and  rates  of  Wendell  H.  Coltin's  IT’S 
YOUR  MONEY,  available  three  times  per  week  or  for  week¬ 
end  release. 


The  World's  Leading  Independent  Syndicate 


GENERAL  FEATURES  CORPORATION 


2S0  Park  Avenue  New  York,  N.  Y.  10017  (212)  906-7625 
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Point-to-point 

speed... 


Senior  Management 
Of  Hoe  Co.  Changed 

Thomas  F.  Hanley,  chairman 
of  the  board,  has  assumed  the 
additional  responsibilities  of 
president  and  chief  executive 
officer  of  R.  Hoe  &  Company 
Inc.,  manufacturer  of  printing 
tHiuipment  and  sa%vs. 

The  senior  management  of  the 
company  was  reorganized  after 
R.  Palmer  Hollister  resigned  as 
piesident  and  chief  executive 
officer  and  as  a  directoi .  He  will 
ser\’e  in  a  consulting  cai)acity 
to  the  comi»any. 

Arthui'  Gordon,  previously 
.senior  vicepresident,  was  elected 
executive  vdcepiesident  and 
chief  operating  officer,  Raymond 
R.  Dittrich  was  elected  vice- 
ju'esident  for  press  sales. 


Award  Pays  Tribute 
To  Publisher's  Work 

Orlando,  Fla. 

Tribute  was  paid  to  Martin 
.\ndersen,  publisher  of  the  Or¬ 
lando  Sentinel-Star,  when  he 
was  presented  the  John  Young 
,4ward  at  the  1966  meeting  of 
the  Orlando  Area  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 

The  award,  a  bronze,  engraved 
plaque  on  a  background  of  oak, 
was  presented  to  the  publisher 
by  Clyde  A.  West,  retiring  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Chamber. 

The  inscription  read,  in  part: 
“Presented  to  Martin  Andersen 
for  comforting  the  discouraged, 
helping  the  ill,  beautifying  the 
land  and  never  leaving  a  task 
unfinished  becau.se  it  was  diffi¬ 
cult  and  never  deserting  a  cause 
you  thought  was  right.” 


PAUL  WILKES  of  Boulder,  Colo., 
was  named  winner  of  the  Major 
General  Julius  Ochs  Adler  Scholar¬ 
ship  at  Columbia  University.  The 
award,  which  honors  the  memory 
of  the  late  General  Adler,  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  New  York 
Timez  and  president  and  publisher 
of  the  Chattanooga  (Tenn.)  Timez, 
is  given  to  a  student  who  is  a 
veteran  of  the  Armed  Forces  and 
who  has  demonstrated  a  capacity 
for  leadership  in  journalism  and 
whose  studies  could  not  be  under¬ 
taken  without  financial  aid.  Wilkes 
was  graduated  from  Marquette 
University  in  I960  with  a  major  in 
journalism.  He  was  a  reporter- 
photographer  for  the  Boulder 
(Colo.)  Daily  Camera  from  1964 
to  1966.  From  1961  to  1964  he 
was  an  officer  in  the  U.S.  Navy. 


('oiigressional  Aide 

Providence,  R.  1. 

Dale  R.  Taft,  a  reporter  for 
the  Providence  Journal-Bulletin 
prior  to  1959,  has  been  named 
to  head  the  Washington  staff  of 
Rep.-elect  William  L.  Scott  (R- 
Va.).  He  has  been  director  of 
.special  projects  in  the  news 
department  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  the  United  States. 


Silver  Named  Manager 

The  appointment  of  Michael 
G.  Silver  as  manager,  news  in¬ 
formation,  CBS  Television  Net¬ 
work  Press  Information,  was 
announced  by  Charles  S.  Stein¬ 
berg,  vicepresident  —  Public 
Information.  Silver  had  been  di¬ 
rector,  publicity  and  piomotion, 
CBS  News  Election  Unit.  He 
earned  his  M.S.  in  Joumalism 
from  Columbia  Universitv  in 
19.57. 


Person-to-person 
service . . . 


R.  Kenyon  Kilbon,  a  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  reporter 
prior  to  1950 — now'  director  of 
Editorial  Services,  Radio  Cor¬ 
poration  of  America.  M.artin  J.  Steadman,  a  for-  w  w. 

*  *  "'  mer  New  York  Herald  Tribune  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Maxwell  L.  Thayer,  news  reporter  who  ran  unsuccessfully  Two  newspaper  publishers  at- 
editor  of  the  Anaheim  (Calif.)  for  a  Congresssional  .seat  from  tended  a  five-day  workshop  on 
Evening  Bulletin — named  edi-  Nas.sau  County — to  the  WCBS-  web  offset  printing  recently  at 
tor-publisher  of  the  Sun  City  tv  News  staff.  the  Rochester  Institute  of  Tech- 

( Calif.)  News.  *  «  *  nology.  They  are  Raymond  E. 

t  e  _  Dix,  Wooster  (Ohio)  Daily 

.Aaron  Glazier,  a  former  „  , 

Florida  newspaperman-now  an 

account  executive  in  the  public  O^^er  par- 

relations  division  of  Rumrill-  ^icipants  included  representa- 
Hoyt  ad  agency.  New'  York.  tives  of  newsprint  and  ink  sup- 
^  ^  t  companies. 

Rorert  D.  Wood,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  KNXT-tv,  Hollywood, 

Calif. — named  to  succeed  Craig 
Lawrence,  who  is  retiring,  as 
executive  vicepresident  of  the 
CBS  Television  Stations  Divi¬ 
sion. 


You  get  both 
on  DELTA! 

Delta’s  got  the  routes,  the 
Jets  and  the  people  to  get 
you  where  you  want  to  go  in 
a  hurry.  Equally  important, 
you  get  a  bonus  in  cheerful, 
personal,  extra  thoughtful 
service  every  jet-quick  mile 
of  the  way. 


Lance  Stevens,  from  a  new's- 
paper  family  in  Arizona  and 
Illinois — appointed  new's  editor 
of  the  San  Jacinto  (Calif.)  Val¬ 
ley  Register. 


Jack  Scudder,  publisher  of 
the  Banning-Beaumont  (Calif.) 
Record-Gazette  —  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce. 


^  AND  COMPANY 


DAILY 

NEWSPAPER 

SALES 

PURCHASES 


appointed  city  editor  of  the  San  Hugh  Harelson — to  news 
Pedro  (Calif.)  News-Pilot,  re-  editor  of  the  Arizona  Republic, 
placing  Tom  Riley,  who  re-  Phoenix,  from  sports  editor.  He 
signed  to  become  manager  of  succeeds  John  WHEELEai,  who 
public  relations  and  information  resigned.  Verne  Boatner— pro- 
for  Columbia  Records  in  Holly-  moted  to  sports  editor. 

W'ood.  *  *  * 

*  *  *  John  L.  Clark,  former  pub- 

Ron  Wormald — from  Evans-  lisher  of  the  Son  Corlos  (Calif.) 
ville  (Ind.)  Courier — to  Walter  Enquirer — ^to  editor  and  general 
J.  Dilbeck  and  Associates,  Ev-  manager  of  Nevada  County 
ansville  public  relations  firm.  (Calif.)  Nugget. 
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»Al£fGH,  N.  C. 
1807  McDonald  lane 


NATION-WIDE  PERSONAL  SERVICE 


CIRCUIATION 

Unaccounted-for  Toll 
Almost  Eliminated 

By  L.  K. 

\sHistanl  Muiiau<‘r, 


The  manifest  for  Atlanta  newspapers  is  printed  four-up  in  trip 
number  and  sequence  number  order.  The  drop  points  are  described 
In  detail.  The  drop  totals  are  listed  and  each  delivery  carries  the 
number  of  bundles  and  odd  papers  to  be  left.  The  manifest  is 
distributed  four  ways.  One  is  sent  to  the  mail  room  for  reference. 
Another  part,  which  becomes  the  bundle  labels,  are  separated  into 
truck  trips. 


.Atlanta  Newspapers  Inc.,  has 
reduced  to  the  barest  minimum 
unaccounted-for  papers.  In  the 
process,  it  has  improved  carrier 
serv’ice  and  tightened  circulation 
controls. 

By  computeriziiiK  a  50-year- 
old  jralley  system,  both  the 
Atlanta  Conutitution  and  At¬ 
lanta  Journal  have  cut  approxi¬ 
mately  1,000  papers  from  their 
daily  unaccounted-for  total. 

-As  a  result,  unaccuunted-fur 
newspapers — the  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  net  press  run  and 
mail  room  leftovers  plus  gro.ss 
distribution  —  consistently  re¬ 
mains  under  250.  Often  there 
are  none  at  all. 

The  computer,  an  IBM  1440, 
for  the  first  time,  links  the  press 
run  to  actual  requirements,  so 
that  one  is  dependent  on  the 
other.  And,  since  they  are 
governed  by  the  carriers’  draw, 
the  carriers  are  billed  for  ex¬ 
actly  the  number  of  papers  they 


INITIAL 

OFFERING 

12  Units  HOE 
Color  Convertible 

22^  cut-off 
90°  plate  stagger 

2  Double  folders  with 
upper  formers,  reels, 
tensions  &  pasters. 
Geared  for  52,500 
IPH. 

Color  flexibility  utiliz¬ 
ing  color  humps  and 
reversing  cylinders. 

Now  in  use 
CharloHe,  N.  C. 

Offered  In  4  to  12-unit 
arrangements  EXCLUSIVELY  BY 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER 
MACHINERY  CORP. 

SINCE  1910 

1720  Cherry,  Kanus  City,  Mo.  64108 
Phone  (816)  BAItimorc  1-9060 


,  .Aliuiila  .Newnpapern,  Inc. 

receive. 

Atlanta  Newspapers  publishes 
the  Constitution,  a  morning: 
daily  wdth  a  circulation  of  205,- 
0(M),  and  the  Journal,  the  eve- 
ninjf  paper  with  250,000  readers. 
The  tw'o  are  combined  into  a 
Sunday  paper  with  a  .520,000 
circulation. 

Each  morninK  and  on  Sunday 
there  are  four  editions.  The 
Journal  is  published  in  six  edi¬ 
tions  for  six  months  and  five 
editions  during:  the  rest  of  the 
year. 

While  many  newspapers  drop 
papers  at  branch  ofiices  for  pick¬ 
up,  Atlanta  Newspapers  has 
almost  reached  the  point  where 
it  delivers  individually  to  each 
of  the  4,000  carriers,  dealers 
and  agents. 

About  75  trucks,  making  some 
75  trips  daily,  drop  the  Journal 
at  more  than  1,000  different 
points.  Meanwhile,  it  takes  50 
truck  trips  to  drop  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  at  approximately  400  points. 
The  Sunday  paper  is  dropped  at 
more  than  2,000  points  in  over 
100  truck  trips.  One  point  may 
.serve  anywhere  from  one  to  50 
carriers. 

Deliveries  are  made  to  drop 
points  to  lessen  the  burden  on 
boy  carriers,  who  sell  the  bulk  of 
the  papers.  The  Journal,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  averages  more  than  60 
pages  and  may  weigh  over  1% 
pounds  on  a  Wednesday,  while 
the  Sunday  paper  generally 
.scales  2%  pounds.  Most  of  the 
drops,  therefore,  are  at  or  near 
the  carriers’  homes. 

Draw  and  Billing  Split 

Though  billing  has  been  con¬ 
trolled  by  machine  accounting 
since  1951,  the  responsibility  for 
draw  and  billing  has  been  split. 
Under  the  old  addressing  ma¬ 
chine  system,  draw  changes  were 
received  and  made  in  the  mail 
room.  While  the  data  processing 
department  was  notified  of  the 
changes  for  billing  purposes,  the 
fact  that  the  press  run  orders 
came  from  one  department  and 
the  charges  came  from  another 
resulted  in  discrepancies  in  what 
w'as  actually  shipped  and  billed. 

In  addition,  the  addressing 
machine  procedure  was  geared 
for  bundles  of  50  and  odd 
papers.  Thus  when  two  or  three 
times  each  week  the  papers  are 
too  thick  for  bundles  of  50  the 


mail  room  had  manually  split 
them.  Errors  w’ere  made  because 
of  haste. 

Then  in  June,  August  and 
November,  1966,  w'hen  the  Con¬ 
stitution,  Journal  and  Sunday 
Journal-Constitution,  respec¬ 
tively,  were  converted  to  the 
present  all-computerized  system 
w'e  found  that  more  papers  were 
being  shipped  than  billed.  To 
overcome  this,  we  now  have  the 
galley  records  for  all  drops 
maintained  by  account  (carrier 
or  dealer)  and  edition  on  the 
computer’s  disk  file. 

Each  week,  the  computer, 
drawing  on  the  disk  file  infor¬ 
mation,  prepares  a  circulation 
draw  book  listing  each  account 
and,  among  other  things,  the 
trip  number,  drop  sequence  and 
the  base  draw.  The  listing  is 
divided  into  regular  draw  and 
automatic  changes  with  a  box 
for  every  day  of  the  week  under 
each. 

The  draw  book  is  sent  to  the 
circulation  service  center  where 
calls  are  received  from  carriers 
indicating  changes  in  drops  and 
draws.  Some  50  to  60  drop  points 
are  changed  each  week  and,  of 
the  4,000  paper  routes,  10  per¬ 
cent,  or  less,  depending  on  the 
day,  change  their  draw  daily. 

For  the  city-distributed  Jour¬ 
nal,  changes  are  accepted  to  8 
p.m.  the  day  before  publication. 
Constitution  changes  are  taken 
to  noon. 

The  carriers  simply  give  the 
circulation  service  center  their 
district  and  route  number  and 
the  clerk  wrrites  in  the  revised 
draw  for  that  day.  This  method 
is  faster.  Also  there  is  less 
chance  of  error  than  there  was 


in  the  i)ast  w'hen  the  mail  room 
had  to  manually  locate  the  car¬ 
riers  before  recording  the 
change.s. 

An  interesting  feature  of  the 
ri.se  in  North  American  con¬ 
sumption  has  l)een  its  more 
equitable  distribution.  After 
many  years  in  which  most  of 
the  growth  has  been  in  the 
southern  and  w'estern  parts  of 
the  continent,  major  increa.ses 
are  appearing  this  year  in  the 
northeastern  and  midwesteni 
areas. 

At  the  same  time,  the  draw 
t)ook  lists  all  automatic  changes. 
These  are  deviations  from  the 
base  draw  that  recur  on  particu¬ 
lar  days  each  week.  This,  alone, 
saves  half  of  one  employee’s 
time. 

After  all  changes  are  re¬ 
corded,  the  draw  book  is  sent  to 
the  data  processing  department. 
The  changes  are  punched  into 
tabulating  cards,  which  are  en¬ 
tered  into  the  1440  to  update  the 
disk  file. 

Once  updated,  the  information 
is  u.sed  by  the  computer  to  gen¬ 
erate  a  manifest,  which  is 
printed  four-up.  The  manifest  is 
printed  in  trip  number  and 
sequence  number  order.  The 
drop  points  are  described  in 
detail.  The  drop  totals  are  listed 
and  each  delivery  carries  the 
number  of  bundles  and  odd 
papers  to  be  left.  The  bundle 
size  also  is  printed  on  the  mani¬ 
fest,  and  may  be  changed  daily. 

The  manifest  is  distributed 
four  ways.  The  dispatcher  on 
the  dock  gets  one  section.  The 
mail  room  receives  one  for  refer¬ 
ence.  One  is  retained  by  the  data 
processing  department.  The  re¬ 
maining  part,  the  bundle  label. 
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Newsprint  Demand  Is  Analyzed 


is  separated  into  truck  trips  and 
given  to  the  drivers.  From  these 
labels,  drivers  determine  how 
many  papers  to  pick  up  and  drop 
at  each  point. 

The  mail  room  copies  of  the 
manifest  are  used  to  record  late 
changes  to  capitalize  on  a  last- 
minute  news  break. 

The  computer  is  programmed 
to  print  the  manifest,  or  labels, 
in  drop  order.  The  data  on  the 
computer  file  indicates  whether 
there  are  relay  and  sub-relay 
drivers  involved  to  carry  the 
papers  on  to  succeeding  points 
after  the  originating  driver 
makes  the  initial  drop.  The  com¬ 
puter,  therefore,  prints  sufficient 
numbers  of  labels  so  that  the 
relay  and  sub-relay  drivers  can 
identify  each  of  their  bundles. 
Like  the  original  labels,  the 
labels  for  the  relay  and  sub-relay 
drivers  are  also  in  proper  drop 
order. 

In  the  past,  drop  points  where 
more  than  one  route  was  left 
were  not  listed  in  route  number 
order.  Also,  the  relay  points 
were  identified  on  supplemental 
lists.  Therefore,  unless  the 
drivers  were  experienced,  they 
had  to  hunt  through  the  lists  to 
determine  the  drop  points. 

As  the  manifest  is  printed,  the 
computer  creates  punched  cards, 
which  are  used  to  calculate  and 
print  the  weekly  bills.  The  bills 
show  the  draw  by  edition  for 
each  day  and  list  all  balances, 
receipts  and  discounts. 

After  the  manifest  is  printed, 
the  computer,  which  has  accum¬ 
ulated  the  number  of  papers  for 
each  edition,  by  classification, 
prints  the  press  order  run.  This 
is  sent  to  the  mail  room  where 
it  is  used  to  set  the  day’s  press 
run.  When  the  spoils  are  added, 
it  becomes  the  actual  press  run. 
• 

35  More  Inducted 
In  Veterans’  Club 

Chicago 

Watches  were  presented  to 
35  30-year  employes  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune  at  the  newspaper’s 
12th  annual  Colonel  McCormick 
veterans  dinner  Dec.  5.  The  pre¬ 
sentation  was  made  by  Harold 
F.  Grumhaus,  president  of  the 
Tribune  Company  and  general 
manager  of  the  Chicago  Tribune. 

The  new  veterans  joined  the 
ranks  of  918  who  served  the 
Tribune  for  30  years  or  more, 
732  of  w'hom  are  still  living. 
There  were  470  veterans  present. 

Frederick  A.  Nichols,  treas¬ 
urer  of  Tribune  Company,  was 
toastmaster.  The  dinner,  origin¬ 
ated  in  1955,  is  named  for  the 
late  Colonel  Robert  R.  McCor¬ 
mick,  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  who  placed 
great  importance  on  the  loyalty 
and  long  service  of  his  employes. 


Montreal 
The  unusually  high  growth 
rate  of  newsprint  demand  in 
North  America  is  underscored 
in  a  surv’ey  made  by  the  News¬ 
print  Association  of  Canada. 

In  “Newsprint  Data;  1966” 
the  Association  emphasizes  the 
vigorous  growth  of  consumption 
in  the  United  States  and  Can¬ 
ada  which  has  dominated  the 
w'orld  market  situation  in  recent 
years  and  led  to  a  close  balance 
betw'een  supply  and  demand. 

Elsewhere  in  the  Western 
World  demand  has  continued  to 
increase  at  about  the  customary 
average  rate  of  nearly  400,000 
tons  per  year.  In  North  Ameri¬ 
ca,  however,  growth  of  demand 
since  1963  has  amounted  to 
nearly  2,000,000  tons  which 


greatly  exceeds  the  previous 
long-term  average  rate  of  about 
200,000  tons  per  year. 

The  study  indicates  that  the 
principal  cause  of  this  impres¬ 
sive  increase  in  North  America 
has  been  advertising  linage 
which  in  turn  has  reflected  the 
extended  upturn  of  economic 
activity.  The  Association  points 
out  that  other  factors  have  in¬ 
fluenced  the  recent  gain,  and 
that  they  are  not  subject  to 
cyclical  fluctuations. 

One  of  these  additional  factors 
is  an  apparent  improvement  in 
the  competitive  position  of  news¬ 
papers  compared  with  other 
media  such  as  television.  After 
many  years  of  continuous  in¬ 
creases  in  television’s  share  of 
total  advertising  expenditures. 


the  gains  of  newspapers,  tv  and 
other  media  in  1966  seem  to  be 
about  equal,  the  report  notes. 

Another  consideration  is  the 
high  rate  of  new  family  forma¬ 
tion  as  the  bumper  crop  of  post- 
World  War  II  babies  reaches 
maturity.  A  third  factor  is  con¬ 
tinuing  growth  of  suburban 
newspapers  near  the  larger 
cities.  Successful  programs  of 
urban  renewal  may  also  be  help¬ 
ing  the  large  metropolitan 
dailies  and  are  expected  to  con¬ 
tinue. 

Growth  of  world  capacity  in 
the  last  three  years  has  not 
matched  the  increases  of  de¬ 
mand,  but  forecasts  for  1967 
suggest  that  adequate  supply 
will  continue  to  be  available  for 
all  consumers’  needs. 
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CREDENTIALS  WORTH 
MENTIONING? 

Press  equipment  sold  by  INLAND  during  1966 

^  38  units  Goss  Headliner 
6  units  Goss  Anti-friction 
^  10  units  Hoe  Color  Convertible 
20  units  Hoe  Super  Production 
^  26  units  Scott  Heavy  Duty 
18  units  Wood  Heavy  Duty 

^  32  complete  Goss  and  Duplex  Tubular, 
web  offset,  Goss  Universal  and  Goss  flat 
bed  presses 

Now  recognized  as  the  nation's  leading  dealer 
in  used  and  rebuilt  newspaper  machinery. 

May  we  be  of  service  to  you  during  1967? 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY  CORP. 

SINCE  1910 

1720  Cherry  St.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  64108  •  Phone  (816)  BAltimore  1-9060 


/ 


The  Denver  Post,  that’s  who.  And  the  Miami  Her¬ 
ald,  the  Battle  Creek  Enquirer  and  News,  the  Des 
Moines  Register  and  Tribune,  the  Newark  Star- 
Ledger,  and  the  Dallas  Times-Herald.  And  hun¬ 
dreds  of  other  newspapers  of  all  sizes. 

They  all  vote  for  Cutler-Hammer  on  the  ballots 
that  count:  their  specification  of  Cutler-Hammer 
press  drives,  pressroom  and  mailroom  equipment, 
and  electric  power  distribution  equipment  for  their 
own  new  plants  and  facilities. 


Look  first  at  press  drives:  more  than  a  hundred 
units  of  Cutler-Hammer  advanced-design  SCR 
Webmaster  drives  are  now  performing  brilliantly. 
Many  more  installations  of  these  remarkable 
drives  are  now  under  way  and  being  planned. 

Next,  consider  the  mailroom:  virtually  all  of  the 
automated  mailroom  systems  now  in  operation  are 
Cutler-Hammer.  Using  such  Cutler-Hammer  hard¬ 
ware  as  counter-stackers,  stack  transfer  units,  bot¬ 
tom  wrappers,  and  tying-machine  feeders.  And  our 


J 


just-announced  counter-stacker  card  programmer 
is  the  final  link  to  complete  circulation /mailroom 
automation. 

And  don’t  forget  our  System  255  Counter  Total¬ 
izer  that  does  away  with  production  waste  in  multi¬ 
unit  operations.  Or  our  web  protection  equipment. 
Or  our  unmatched  “D  Mist”  ink-mist  suppression 
system  that  assures  a  clean  pressroom.  Or  the  job- 
tailored  Cutler-Hammer  lap-stream  conveyors  to 
interlock  your  pressroom  and  mailroom. 


Quite  a  package?  True.  But  w'e’re  not  resting 
on  it.  To  make  sure  you  get  complete  application 
help,  we’ve  tripled  our  staff  of  Newspaper  Indus¬ 
try  Sales  Engineers  .  .  .  backed  them  with  an  ex¬ 
panded  headquarters  organization  and  facilities. 
And  our  24-hour  parts  and  field-service  system 
constantly  guards  your  investment  in  reliability. 

For  your  new  or  modernized  facilities,  stay  with 
the  leader.  Make  it  a  point  to  talk  soon  with  your 
Cutler-Hammer  Printing  Industry  Sales  Engineer. 


OUTLER- HAMMER 


<B 


Milwaukee,  Wisconsin  53201 
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Jean-Antony  Du  Lac: 
‘Faces  Fascinate  Me’ 

Ity  Kirk  Friedman 

What  can  a  news  photayrapher  do  with  a  face? 

H’r  pat  this  question  to  Jean-Autonp  du  Lac  after  he  mentioned 
to  us  recently  that  “faces  fascinate  me."  Hu  Lac,  38,  was  a  photoy- 
rapher  with  the  San  Francisco  Examiner  laitil  September,  1965, 
then  he  moved  on  the  Fremont  (Calif.)  Xews-Reyister.  He  is  now 
freelawiny  fulltime  for  mayazines  and  industrial  photojournal¬ 
ism  accounts  hut  expects  to  return  to  newspaper  work  after  the 
first  of  the  year  since  it  is  ‘‘my  first  and  abidiny  professional 
love.” 

Beloiv  is  the  an.stver  he  yave  us,  one  which  yoes  far  in  showiny 
not  only  what  a  yood  news  photoyrapher  can  do  ivith  a  face  hut 
how  he  can  turn  the  ordinary  photo  assiynment  into  somethiny 
cxcitiny. 

My  interest  in  faces  transcends  the  merely  curious,  architectural 
or  cosmetic  level.  I’m  incorrigibly  curious  about  man  as  he  rev'eals 
himself  through  that  wondrous  scroll  called  face.  Or  to  put  it 
more  simply,  man  turns  me  on.  I  even  visit  the  zoo  to  study  people. 

With  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  I  share  the  “common  wonder  of  all 
men,  how,  among  so  m.any  faces  there  should  be  none  alike.  So  I 
let  myself  intuitively  react  to  this  .sen.se  of  wonder  —  I  don’t 
graphically  treat  the  next  face  I  photograph  as  if  it  was  identical 
or  even  similar  to  the  last  one  I  photographed. 

It’s  really  no  more  possible  to  divorce  the  living  face  from  the 
mind  or  soul  it  houses  than  it  is  possible  to  bite  one’s  own  teeth. 
But  how  frequently  do  you  see  newspaper  photographs  in  which 
the  human  countenance  has  been  approached  as  an  always-same 
object;  an  object  devoid  of  feeling  or  mind,  much  less  plasticity. 
The  subject  might  just  as  soon  be  a  bottle  cap. 

That  the  photographers  of  such  double-de.secrations  look  but 
don’t  see  is  made  only  too  obvious.  That  the  vital  being  inherent 
in  the  living  subject  will  frequently  come  through  in  spite  of 
such  sterile  mechanical  treatment  is  certainlv  not  due  to  the 
photographer  taking  the  picture.  “Give  us  a  little  smile,  please!” 
Pop  goes  the  flash! 

I  agree  with  Cicero  that  “the  countenance  is  the  portrait  of  the 
mind  and  the  eyes  its  informer.”  Who  among  us  has  not  .shared 
this  classic  insight?  Who  has  ever  looked  into  the  always-gentle 
eyes  of  a  child  and  not  seen  the  powder-soft  beauty  of  the  inno¬ 
cent  soul?  Who  has  studied  the  face  of  a  father  at  his  daughter’s 
wedding  and  failed  to  quite  literally  see  the  intermingled  feelings 
of  love,  pride,  joy  and  sadness  mirrored  in  his  fleeting  expres¬ 
sions  and  in  his  misty  eyes  (he  may  have  been  thinking  about  the 
bills,  too). 

If  a  photographer  is  to  capture  the  feeliny  of  tender  images 
such  as  these,  he  can't  allow  his  camera  to  see  for  him.  It  just 
doesn’t  work  as  witness  by  the  wearisome  jjrogression  of  published 
snapshot  taken  with  flashonthecameraatsixfeetaway. 

Sure,  I’m  aware  that  a  situation  and/or  limitations  of  equipment 
will  at  times  allow  for  little  alternative.  And  I’m  not  implying 
criticism  of  this  rare  occurrence.  But  I  do  think  that  if  photog¬ 
raphy  is  described  as  “writing  with  light”  then  one  who  habitually 
uses  flash  on  the  camera  may  best  be  de.scribed  as  a  photographic 
illiterate.  He  may  be  able  to  make  some  rudimentary  graphic 
communication  —  just  as  the  writing  illiterate  is  able  to  make 
an  X  to  repre.sent  his  name.  But  that’s  not  saying  a  hell  of  a  lot. 

The  occasional  personal  snapshooter  —  my  mother,  my  six- 
year-old  daughter,  my  neighbor  —  may  l)e  forgiven  this  photo¬ 
graphic  illiteracy.  But  my  professional  news  colleague?  Hardly. 

So,  like  my  contemporaries,  the  newspaper  photojournalists  — 
as  opposed  to  those  who  hack  their  way  to  a  weekly  paycheck  — 
I  continually  strive  for  ever  le.ss  seeing  by  my  camera  and  ever 
more  seeing  by  my  eye  and  with  my  understandiny.  Only  as  I  am 
successful  in  these  efforts  may  my  photographs  of  individual 
faces  begin  to  transcend  the  superficial.  And  only  then  —  if  I  have 
seen  well  —  have  they  a  chance  to  be  at  all  penetrating.  Seeing  — 
the  art  of  seeing  is  really  what  my  work  is  all  about. 

We’re  confining  this  discussion  to  photographing  faces.  O.K. 


As  a  visual  chronicler-interpreter,  it’s  my  job  to  see  honestly,  yes 
—  but  also  to  see  as  sensitively  as  I’m  able.  To  attempt  to  pene¬ 
trate  the  skin-deep  barrier,  the  everybody-sees-it  surface  image. 
To  visually  capture  insofar  as  possible  the  mind  at  work.  The 
object  is  to  bring  to  the  reader  a  giaphic  account  of  the  feeling 
of  a  subject  or  situation.  We  communicate  at  heart  on  the  feeling 
level. 

It  seems  incredible  that  in  1966  any  of  this  need  be  said.  But 
it  has  to  be  said  when  the  newspaper  photographer  fails  in  his 
responsibility  to  the  reader,  when  he  habitually  employes  the  me¬ 
chanical  and  banal  give-us-a-little-smile-and-hold-it  approach. 

Where’s  the  feeling  in  such  photograj)hs?  Where’s  the  com¬ 
munication?  Where’s  the  believability?  Such  photographs  —  such 
l)seudo-images  —  are  dishonest  and  belong  in  the  editorial  trash 
pile. 

I  handle  my  share  of  shallow-substance  assignments,  just  like 
anybody  else.  I’m  not  a  pi  ima  donna.  But  when  I  do  such  assign¬ 
ments  it  merely  serves  to  intensify  my  thinking  on  how  photo¬ 
journalism  should  be  done. 

And  I’m  never  more  excited,  more  turned-on  than  when  my 
assignment  calls  for  zeroing  in  on  an  individual  —  be  it  a  head 
shot  or  a  picture  story. 

Is  the  subject  suffering?  Is  he  unsure  of  himself?  Is  he  dancing 
on  a  cloud?  His  feelings,  her  feelings  —  we  all,  to  some  degree, 
know  what  they  are  like.  Those  feeling  are  the  emotional  tone  of 
the  picture.  Those  feelings  are  the  picture. 

So  tell  tho.se  dedicated  communicators  among  your  readers  to 
go  photogiaph  a  face.  And  to  capture  the  feeling  of  the  living 
being  behind  it. 
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Du  Lae — This  young  lady  was  known  as  the  "den  mother"  to  a 
motorcycle  club  called  the  Banshees.  She  was  being  interviewed  in  an 
office  cubicle  of  the  Fremont  (Calif.)  News  Register.  I  quietly 
entered  and  began  photographing.  The  sole  light  source  was  a 
small  bulb  in  a  gooseneck  lamp;  I  adjusted  it  to  play  on  the  girl's 
face.  She  ignored  my  presence. 
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Du  Lac — I  was  shooting  the  Hearst 
building  in  San  Francisco  right 
after  the  newspaper  merger.  While 
in  the  deserted,  eerily-quiet  news¬ 
paper  plant,  I  spotted  the  bank  of 
pneumatic  tubes  on  one  floor  and 
the  face  of  this  old  night  watch¬ 
man  on  another  floor.  I  put  them 
together  and  the  above  shot  re¬ 
sulted. 
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Du  Lac — I  was  on  a  fast-breaking  spot  news  assignment  for  the 
San  Francisco  Examiner.  Police,  demonstrators  and  crowds  were 
jostling  all  around.  This  young  woman  had  purposely  subjected 
herself  to  arrest  on  principle.  I  admired  her  powerful  sense  of  con¬ 
viction  and  set  out  to  capture  it.  I  was  some  distance  away  when  I 
saw  h  tr  and  shot  the  picture  with  a  135  mm  telephoto  lens.  The  exist¬ 
ing  light  was  weak  so  I  mentally  rated  my  film  at  about  ASA  2,400 — 
not  unusual  for  the  way  I  work.  In  the  darkroom,  I  cropped  away 
about  three  fourths  of  the  negative.  And  there  she  was,  proud,  un¬ 
flinching,  staring  through  the  screen  of  a  police  van. 
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Du  Lac — While  on  assignment  to  photograph  Playboy  Club  bunny 
applications  being  briefed  and  interviewed  in  a  plush  San  Francisco 
suite,  I  spotted  the  sensuous  face  of  Los  Angeles  Bunny  Teddy  Parks. 
So  I  photographed  her.  The  shadow  running  across  the  center  of 
Miss  Parks'  sunlit  face  was  cast  by  a  Venetian  blind  slat,  carefully 
adjusted. 
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Burke  &  James,  Inc. 
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L.  David  LeRoy 
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Day  of  Grief  in  New  Yofk  kgwilolfK 
:  OhWenes 


Washington 

L.  David  LeRoy,  a  Capitol 
Hill  repoiter  for  U.S.  News  and 
World  Report,  was  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  National  Press 
Club  Dec.  9.  His  elevation  from 
vice  president  was  uncontested. 
He  succeeds  Windsor  P.  Booth, 
of  Xatiotml  Geographic  maga¬ 
zine. 

In  addition  to  his  journalistic 
activities,  LeRoy  has  held  of¬ 
fices  in  the  Boy  Scouts  of  Amer¬ 
ica.  He  is  an  elder  in  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church  and  a  member 
of  a  rod  and  ^n  club.  He  is 
Georgia-born  and  a  graduate  of 
the  University  of  Georgia. 

Allan  W.  Cromley,  of  the 
Daily  Oklahoman  and  Oklahoma 
City  Times,  was  elected  vice- 
president.  Officers  re-elected 
without  opposition  wei'e  Neil 
Regeimbal,  Chilton  Publica- 
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Sr?o  be  held  Feb-  Brilons  Look  to  U.S. 
i,  will  focus  nation-  Soccer  News  Posts 
tion  through  news-  bju 

magazine  ads,  radio  Hartford  (Conn.)  Cowrant  is 
Sion  announcernents  ^  lot  overseas  mail 

ind  feature  publicity  thpge  days.  He  received  three 
la,  on  the  role  the  England  last  week 

izen  can  play  to  pre-  .^b  applications, 

strengthen  the  prin-  ....  ,  ,  . 

ledom  and  free  enter-  ,  television  broadcast  the 

ree  Freedoms  Hand-  a  soccer  league  in 

e  sent  to  all  persons  ^he  U.S.,  Hartford  being  one  of 
copies  from  the  foun-  the  cities  involv^.  And  the 
Britons  feel  sure  the  game  will 
1  Foundation  is  a  ^  smashing  success  in  the 
non-partisan  and  and  are  eager  to  explain 

in  organization.  American  readers. 

•  One  letter,  from  a  Fleet 

Street  subeditor  (copyreader) 
_  .  said  he  was  ready  “to  hand  in 

\  Society  my  notice  this  afternoon.”  He 

Harrisburg  Pa  offered  to  use  four  days  of  ac- 
,  Trea,  assistant’ gen-  "ued  leave  to  fly  over  and  give 
er  of  the  Pennsylva-  h^ee  ‘  a  look  at  the  goods, 
iper  Publishers’  As-  Lee  has  not  signed  up  anyone 
is  been  elected  presi-  yet.  It  has  occurred  to  him  that 
!  Pennsylvania  Pub-  the  English  “interpreter”  may 
s  Society.  r'‘quire  an  interpreter. 
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ARNOLD’S  ANCIENT  AXI¬ 
OM:  The  long  ami  lean  are  as 
useful  to  a  newspaper  page  as 
to  a  basketball  team. 


YOU  STOLE 
MY  IDEA!' 


Vlt  can’t  happen  to  yon  T 
■  Oh,  but  it  can.  And  the 
FIobs  in  money  and  prea- 
tise  can  be  tremendoua 
have 


Y  ■■W— UNLESS  .  _ 

f  Employera  Special  Ex- 

X-  JKBM  cess  Insurance. 

Simply  decide  on  a  certain  amount 
you  agree  to  cover.  Let  us  handle  the 
excess.  Thus,  you  place  a  limit  on  your 
possible  loss. 

ASK  FOR  FULL  FACTS:  No  obli- 
cation.  We  provide  economical  protec¬ 
tion  against  loss  due  to  libel,  slander, 
piracy,  plagiarism,  invasion  of  privacy, 
copyright  violation.  Rates  are  surpris¬ 
ingly  low,  and  may  save  you  thousands 
of  dollars  plus  unpleasant  publicity. 
Phone  or  write : 

EMPLOYERS  REINSURANCE  CORP. 
21  West  10th.  Kansas  City,  Mo.  64105 


Reload  on  the  job— in  daylight! 

•  Load  film  holders— develop¬ 
ing  tanks— “under  cover"  in 
daylighti 

•  Guaranteed  light-tight— field 
tested!  Doublelined  Zippered 
bag.  S  sizes— from  (9.25 


The'  Lens’  In  This 
Thru-The-Lens 
Meter  System  Is 
Always  A  Nikkor 

The  Camera 
Always  A  Nikon 


This  is  the  under¬ 
lying  difference 
between  the  Nikon 
Photomic  T  and  all 
other  thru-the-lens 
meter  systems. 
For,  whatever  the 
importance  of 
exposure  accuracy, 
camera  and  lens 
quality  still  remains 
the  most  essential 
prerequisite  for 
picture  quality. 
The  Nikon  F  with 
Photomic  T  com¬ 
bines  the  best  of 
both.  It  links  the 
accuracy  of  thru- 
the-lens  exposure 
control  with  the 
accredited  quality 
of  Nikkor  lenses. 
And  it  further 
extends  the  versatil¬ 
ity  of  this  most 
versatile  of  all  35’s. 
The  Photomic  T  is 
available  with 
Nikon  F  or  as  a 
accessory. 


AP  Editor  Urges 
Broader  Business 
News  Horizons 

Milwaikee 

The  business  news  writer 
“can  and  should”  take  the  whole 
world  for  his  beat,  Wisconsin 
newspaper  executives  wei-e  told 
by  James  F.  Tomlinson,  busi¬ 
ness  news  editor  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  who  also  is  in 
chai’ge  of  the  AP’s  high  speed 
computer  center  in  New  York. 
He  addi^s.sed  the  fall  meeting 
oi  the  Wisconsin  Associated 
Press  Association  here. 

“If  a  maker  of  fishing  poles 
enjoys  a  sharp  rise  in  the  vol¬ 
ume  and  profits  of  his  busi¬ 
ness,”  Tomlinson  said,  “a  rou¬ 
tine  story  about  higher  com¬ 
pany  earnings  can  result.  But 
the  stoiy  will  be  a  lot  more  ap¬ 
pealing  if  the  reporter  finds  out 
why  more  people  are  fishing  in 
their  leisure  time. 

“Business  stories  told  in 
tenns  of  the  effect  on  the  indi¬ 
vidual  help  lure  the  general 
reader  to  the  business  pages. 
And  it  is  the  man  in  the  street 


— Main  Street,  not  Wall  Street 
— that  we  ought  to  be  writing 
about.” 

Tomlinson  reported  that  at 
its  Computer  Center  in  New 
York,  the  AP  is  switching  over 
to  a  more  sophisticated  com¬ 
puter  system. 

“The  new  computer,”  he  said, 
“will  begin  shooting  out  the 
closing  stock  tables  from  1  to 
21>  seconds  after  the  tickers 
close,  at  speeds  ranging  up  to 
2.100  words  per  minute.  That’s 
2()0  agate  lines  of  type  per  min¬ 
ute. 

“The  stock  tables  in  Tele- 
type.setter  tape  form  will  arrive 
in  composing  rooms  in  Paris, 
New  Y’ork,  San  Francisco,  Hon¬ 
olulu  and  hundreds  of  other 
cities  at  the  .same  time.” 

• 

Senior  ‘Veep’ 

Los  Angeleis 

The  board  of  directors  of  the 
Times  Mirror  Company  has 
elected  Otis  Chandler  to  the 
newly  created  position  of  senior 
vicepresident.  He  was  previously 
vicepresident  of  the  company. 
He  continues  as  president. 
Newspapers  &  Forest  Products, 
and  publisher  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Times. 


EDITORIAL  WORKSHOP 


By  Roy  H.  Copperud 

Naming  Names 

A  comment  on  the  proper  use  of  nee  in  Editorial  Work¬ 
shop  No.  308  (Oct.  8,  1966)  gave  as  a  correct  example, 
“Mrs.  Richard  Roe,  nee  Jane  Doe.”  Gerald  Ashford, 
amusements  editor  of  the  San  Antonio  Express,  and  G. 
Hai  ris  Danzberger  of  Hingham,  Mass.,  pointed  out  that 
it  should  have  read  “Mrs.  Richard  Roe,  nee  Doe.”  The 
reason  for  this  is  that  nee  means  horn,  and  people  are 
born  only  with  their  surnames;  the  first  name  is  given 
later.  I  can  plead  that  this  point  is  specifically  dealt 
with  in  my  Dictionary  of  Usage  and  Style,  although  that 
is  no  excuse  for  my  having  failed  to  catch  the  error  in 
the  column,  even  if  it  did  occur  in  a  contribution. 

Speaking  of  names,  Bergen  and  Cornelia  Evans  make 
an  interesting  point  in  A  Dictionary  of  Contemporary 
American  Usage:  “With  an  increasing  number  of  non- 
Christians  in  the  population,  baptLsmal  name  and  Chris¬ 
tian  name  as  a  term  for  one’s  personal  name  is  being 
replaced  by  first  name.  To  ask  what  is  your  Christian 
name?  would  seem  a  little  strange  now  to  many  Amer¬ 
icans.” 

Fowler  makes  the  same  point  but  recommends  fore- 
tiame,  a  British  neologism  rareiy  used,  as  far  as  I  have 
observed,  in  the  United  States.  The  Evanses  might  have 
added  that  given  name  is  at  least  as  common  as  first 
name. 


i  FRIEND,  ROMAN,  \ 
•  COUNTRYMAN  .  .  .  ' 
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Wayward  Words 

Almost  is  often  w'rongly  hyphenated,  like  adverbs 
ending  in  -ly:  an  almost-open  break.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
indicate,  by  means  of  the  hyphen,  that  almost  and  open 
form  a  unit  modifier;  almost,  as  an  adverb,  cannot  modi¬ 
fy  anything  but  the  adjective  open.  The  hyphens  should 
ba  omitted  from  an  abnost-autanmtic  response,  almost- 
limitle.ss  power. 

Much  also  is  often  wrongly  hyphenated:  a  much-bally- 
hooed  meeting.  The  reasoning  is  the  same  as  that  which 
applies  to  almost,  and  it  applies  also  to  less  (a  less-fre¬ 
quent  occurrence),  most  {his  most-pidvate  thoughts) ,  and 
sometimes  (a  sometimes- fatal  disease).  Much  cannot 
properly  modify  plurals.  “The  committee  chairman  said 
he  agreed  with  much  of  Bums’  I’emarks”;  “Much,  if  not 
all,  of  these  developments  were  meaningless.”  many  or 
most. 

*  *  * 

With  easily  recognized  exceptions,  -ise  is  the  character¬ 
istically  British  termination,  -ize  the  American:  apolo¬ 
gise,  apologize.  This  is  not  a  matter  of  right  and  wrong, 
but  of  custom.  Americans  who  use  -use  on  words  that 
take  -ize  in  the  U.S.  generally  do  so  deliberately  and  are 
likely  to  be  considered  affected  or  precious. 

Tacking  on  -ize  is  a  convenient  method  of  making  a 
needed  verb  from  a  noun:  concertize.  But  it  should  not 
be  practiced  w'hen  existing  verbs  will  serve.  Finalize  is 
regarded  by  many  as  officialese  for  end,  conclude,  com¬ 
plete,  finish. 

*  *  * 

Will  Davidson  of  Whitaker  &  Baxter,  San  Francisco, 
writes:  “Your  item  about  Peking  vs.  Peiping  (Editorial 
Workshop  No.  305)  reminded  me  of  my  one  victory  over 
a  slot  man.  I  had  written  a  head  using  the  term  Peking 
man  and  he  rejected  it,  saying  that  Peiping  was  style 
and  applied  to  every  instance. 

‘“Including  Peipingese  dogs,  I  asked,  not  so  inno¬ 
cently.  The  head  stayed  as  written.” 
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Sunday  Supp  in  Canada 
Tries  Free  Distribution 


ilONTREAL 

The  Sunday  newspaper  sup¬ 
plement,  Weekend  Magazine/ 
Perspectives  will  try  a  free  dis¬ 
tribution  plan  next  year  to 
reach  four  major  markets  in 
Canada. 

Beginning  with  the  Jan.  7  is- 
.<ue,  the  magazine  will  be  mailed 
individually  to  more  than  200,- 
t»00  households  in  the  metropoli¬ 
tan  city  zones  of  Hamilton,  Ed¬ 
monton,  Regina  and  Saskatoon. 

W.  A.  Goodson,  vicepresident- 
Jadvertising,  said  the  additional 
■‘controlled  circulation”  will  be 
offered  to  advertisers  on  an  op¬ 
tional  basis.  The  cost  per  thou- 
siind,  he  said,  will  be  the  same 
as  Weekend  Magazine’s  cost  per 
thousand  in  regular  newspaper 
distribution. 

“Controlled  circulation  today 
is  a  recognized  factor  in  many 
fields  of  publishing  and  adver¬ 
tising,”  Goodson  .said  in  a  letter 
to  advertisers. 

The  free  mail  distribution,  he 
>aid,  will  amount  to  about  70% 
coverage  of  the  four  markets. 

“We  believe,”  he  added,  “this 
exciting  new  approach  will  pro¬ 


vide  the  answer  to  full  national 
coverage  with  a  proven,  well 
read,  quality  printed  magazine. 
We  believe  it  will  help  advertis¬ 
ers  to  move  merchandise  from 
coast  to  coast.” 

The  editorial  content  of  the 
free  copies,  Goodson  noted, 
will  be  “virtually  identical”  to 
that  in  the  regular  run. 

The  magazine  is  produced  by 
the  Montreal  Standard  Publish¬ 
ing  Company.  It  claims  to  have 
the  largest  net  circulation  in 
Canada. 


Writes  PR  Handbook 

“Creative  PR  for  Your  Spe¬ 
cial  Events,”  a  77-page  booklet 
by  Robert  I.  Queen,  is  available 
for  the  neoph^e  as  well  as  pro¬ 
fessional  public  relations  prac¬ 
titioner  who  has  the  job  of 
training  new  staff  members. 
Copies  of  the  $1.50  booklet  may 
be  obtained  by  writing  the 
author,  care  of  Press  W'ire  Serv¬ 
ices,  Box  2P,  144-45  35th  Ave., 
Flushing,  Queens,  New  York, 
N.  Y.  11354. 


IN  NEW  ENGLAND — Arthur  J.  Sylvester,  center,  Assistant  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Defense  for  Public  Affairs,  chats  with  Thomas  W.  Gerber, 
newly-elected  president  of  the  New  England  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors,  and  Robert  C.  Achorn,  vicepresident,  in  Portland,  Maine. 
Gerber,  general  manager  of  the  Concord  (N.H.)  Monitor,  succeeds 
William  L.  Plante  Jr.,  executive  editor  of  the  Essex  County  (Mass.) 
Newspapers,  Achorn,  managing  editor  of  the  Worcester  (Mass.) 
Gazette,  succeeds  Gerber. 


Owens  of  Radio-tv 
Now  Writes  Column 

Hollywood,  Calif. 

Gary  Owens,  radio  and  televi¬ 
sion  personality,  embarked  on  a 
career  as  a  newspaper  columnist 
Oct.  31,  when  his  comments  on 
the  world  began  in  the  Holly¬ 
wood  Citizen-News,  San  Fer¬ 
nando  Valley  Times  and  30  af¬ 
filiated  newspapers.  Titled 
“Sounding  Off,”  Owens’  column 
will  appear  on  Monday,  Wed¬ 
nesday  and  Friday. 

Owens,  a  master  at  the  quick 


quip  and  a  crusader  for  hip 
absurdity,  has  a  daily  radio  .show 
KMPC  in  Los  Angeles  from  3 
to  6  p.m.  He  is  also  a  regular  in 
“The  Green  Hornet”  series,  is 
the  lead  voice  for  two  cartoon 
series,  “Space  Ghost”  and 
“Roger  Ramjet,”  and  is  the  bill¬ 
board  announcer  for  “Be¬ 
witched.” 

Owens  began  his  career  in 
Mitchell,  South  Dakota,  as  a  re¬ 
porter-cartoonist  for  the  Daily 
Republic  and  midwest  stringer 
for  United  Press  before  turning 
to  broadcasting. 


A  study,  modernization  or  new  facility,  a  large 
project  or  a  small  one,  Lockwood  Greene  provides 
total  professional  engineering  services. 


COAST  TO  COAST 

Maine  to  California — Washington  to 
Florida — Canada  to  Mexico — Lockwood 
Greene  services  the  Graphic  Arts  Industry. 
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SYNDICATES 

‘World  Business’ 
By  The  Economist 

By  Ray  Erwin 


WJT  Shares 
Two  Columns 
With  Rivals 

Kt'ginning  next  week,  the 
ll'erW  Jmirval  Tribune  will 
share  two  syndicated  writers 
with  17  suburban  rivals  in  the 
evening  newspaper  field. 

The  columns  of  Walter  Lipp- 
mann  and  Joseph  Alsop  are 
scheduled  to  appear  in  15  news¬ 
papers  circulating  within  a  50- 
inile  radius  of  New  York  City. 

Under  the  terms  of  agree¬ 
ments  negotiated  with  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  Syndicate,  Lipp- 
mann  and  Alsop  will  appear  in 
the  five  new^spapers  of  the  New- 
house  group  —  three  in  New 
York  and  two  in  New  Jersey  — 
and  in  the  10  newspapers  com¬ 
prising  the  Westchester-Rock- 
land  Newspapers  Group.  In  ad¬ 
dition,  the  Alsop  column  will 
appear  in  the  HackeuKack 
(N.J.)  Bergen  Record  and  the 
Asburif  Park  (N.J.)  Prena. 

WJT,  w'hich  inherited  the 
columns  in  the  three-newspa- 
l)ei'  merger  last  Septembei-, 
loses  its  area  exclusivity  to  them 
and  the  suburban  papers  obtain 
local  exclusivity  only.  It  is  un¬ 
derstood  that  this  arrangement 
was  suggested  by  an  editor  in 
the  Newhouse  group. 

Lippman  and  Alsop  were  the 
most  sought  after  columnists  in 
a  package  of  19  writers  and 
cartooni.sts  listed  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Justice  in  a  civil  anti¬ 
trust  complaint.  The  .Vt-ic  York 
PoKt  had  claimed  that  WJT’s 
))ossession  of  exclusive  rights  on 
this  material  put  it  at  a  “com¬ 
petitive  disadvantage.” 

Post  Declined  to  Rid 

Rex  Barley,  general  manager 
of  the  L.  A.  Times  Syndicate, 
told  E&P:  “The  Post  declined 
to  bid  on  the  columns.  We  were 
notified  in  a  short  letter  last 
month.”  He  explained  that  WJT 
would  now  pay  less  for  the  col¬ 
umns,  “in  view  of  reduced  terri¬ 
tories.” 

Frank  Conniff,  WJT  editor, 
said  he  had  managed  to  main¬ 
tain  exclusivity  within  the  50- 
mile  zone  on  the  Washington 
column  of  Rowland  Evans  and 
Robert  Novak.  The  Newhouse 
paijers  are  known  to  have  been 
interested  in  gaining  rights  to 
run  this  column,  also  the  cai'- 
toons  of  John  Fischetti. 

Publi.shers  Newspaper  Syndi¬ 
cate,  which  handles  Evans  and 
Novak,  had  no  comment  to  make 
on  offers  to  purcha.se  the  fea¬ 
ture.  Evans,  just  back  from 
Viet  Nam,  told  E&P  he  was 
“happy  with  the  present  ar- 


langement  in  New  York  City.” 

No  announcement  has  yet 
been  made  about  other  features. 
Conniff  said,  however,  that  the 
WJT  did  not  plan  to  continue 
David  Lawrence,  Roscoe  Drum¬ 
mond,  Ralph  McGill,  Arlene 
Dahl,  Barry  Gold  water,  Ann 
Landers,  Alice  Fleming,  and 
several  comic  strips. 

WJT  plans  to  continue  car¬ 
toons  by  Fischetti  and  Dan 
Dowling  and  the  travel  columns 
of  h'lances  Koltun  and  Horace 
Sutton. 

Dorothy  Schiff,  publisher  of 
the  Post,  had  no  comment  to 
make  as  to  why  she  had  not  hid 
for  any  of  the  features. 


1967  Circulation 
Contest  Is  Ready 

The  1967  newspaper  circula¬ 
tion  contest  of  Douglas  Whiting 
Limited  (1411  Crescent  St., 
Montreal  25,  Canada)  will  be 
entitled  “Number,  Please?” 

There  are  40  cartoons  in  the 
contest.  Contestants  must  count 
the  correct  number  of  objects 
and/or  beings  asked  for  in  the 
question  under  the  drawing. 
They  must  check  their  answers 
on  the  illustration  and  mark  the 
total  in  the  box  provided.  The 
first  25  puzzles  will  be  compara¬ 
tively  easy,  then  get  progres¬ 
sively  tougher.  The  correct  solu¬ 
tions  will  be  kept  in  a  bank  vault 
until  after  the  contest  closes. 

The  40  cartoons  will  be  pub¬ 
lished  five  days  a  week  starting 
Feb.  6,  or  six  days  a  week  start¬ 
ing  Feb.  13.  Contestants  are  to 
clip  and  keep  them  and  send 
them  all  in,  with  answers,  at 
one  time,  following  publication 
of  the  last  cartoon.  Closing 
deadline  for  entries  is  April  8. 

Correct  solutions  are  j)ublished 
— two  at  a  time — for  20  issues. 
The  contestants  —  having  re¬ 
tained  a  record  of  their  answers 
— clip  and  mail  a  coupon  from 
the  paper  stating  how  many  they 
had  wrong.  This  “Playback” 
feature  makes  each  contestant 
his  own  judge.  The  paper  need 
only  check  those  claiming  all 
correct  or  fewest  wrong  an¬ 
swers.  The  “Playback”  is  de¬ 
signed  to  sustain  a  high  level  of 
reader  interest  for  an  extra  four 
weeks. 

Another  Douglas  \Vhiting 
Limited  circulation  building  con¬ 
test — “Occupation,  Please?” — 
is  still  running  in  newspapers. 
It  drew  52,000  entries  in  the 
Toledo  (Ohio)  Blade,  40,000 
each  in  the  Pittsburgh  (Pa.) 
Press  and  Winnipeg  (Man.) 
Tribune,  and  45,000  in  the  Hali¬ 
fax  (N.  S.)  Chronicle-Herald/ 
Mail-Sta  r. 


W’ith  the  advent  of  1967,  The 
Economist,  London,  will  expand 
by  one-third  the  services  it  di¬ 
rects  specially  to  North  Amer¬ 
ican  newspapers  through  the 
Economist  Intelligence  Unit 
American  Media  Service  (60  E. 
42nd  St.,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10017). 

“World  Business,”  a  new 
weekly  column  edited  and  by- 
lined  by  Norman  Macrae,  dep¬ 
uty  editor  of  the  Economist,  will 
join  “The  Economist  On  Today’s 
World,”  bylined  by  Foreign  Edi¬ 
tor  Brian  Beedham. 

The  latter  column  and  reprint 
rights  from  the  Economist  it¬ 
self  have  l>een  available  here 
for  .several  years. 

Radical  Departure 

The  new  column  bows  ap- 
jjroximately  three  years  after 
initiation  of  the  original  one, 
which  was  a  radical  departure 
for  the  Economist  —  the  first 
time  in  more  than  120  years 
of  distinguished  international 
journalism  that  it  had  ever  pre¬ 
pared  material  intended  for  use 
outside  its  own  pages. 

The  experience  convinced  edi¬ 
tors  that  the  growing  interest 
in  international  news  justified 
expanding  the  .service  with  a 
column  that  would  attract  busi¬ 
ness  readers. 

W'hereas  “The  Economist  On 
Today’s  World”  is  politically 
oriented  and  slanted  primarily 
at  the  editorial  page,  “World 
Business”  will  cover  all  aspects 
of  international  economic  af¬ 
fairs  that  have  interest  for 
newspaper  readers  in  the  U.S. 
and  Canada. 

For  Business  Page 

It  is  aimed  at  the  business 
page.  Norman  Macrae,  who  will 
be  in  direct  editorial  charge, 
did  a  stint  for  Time  in  New 
York  on  an  exchange  arrange¬ 
ment  in  1951.  .4s  deputy  editor 
of  the  Economist,  he  has  direct 
supervision  over  all  economic 
articles  prepared  for  publica¬ 
tion.  These  deriv'e  from  what  is 
said  to  he  the  largest  group  of 
globally-located  economic  writ- 
ters  available  to  any  general 
weekly  newspaper. 

Beedham  spent  four  years  in 
the  U.S.  Both  he  and  Macrae 
are  gifted  writers  w’ith  the 
knack  for  pre.senting  material 
in  depth,  but  with  a  pungent 


and  sometimes  irreverent  clar¬ 
ity  that  has  become  the  Econo¬ 
mist’s  hallmark.  They  write  a 
number  of  the  columns  them¬ 
selves,  see  that  all  reflect  Econo- 
mi.st  standards,  which  have 
made  the  paper  widely  quoted 
as  a  .source  of  internationai 
news. 

Direct  From  London 

Like  its  sister  column,  “World 
Business”  will  be  airmailed 
from  Ix)ndon  directly  to  sub¬ 
scribing  newspapers.  It  will 
leave  there  Tuesdays,  arriving 
in  time  for  weekend  use. 

A  number  of  subscribers  to 
the  older  column  also  are  sub¬ 
scribing  to  the  forthcoming  one, 
among  them  the  Ottawa  (Ont.) 
JoumaJ,  Providence  (R.I.) 
Journal,  Quiney  (Mass.)  Pa- 
triot-Ledger,  San  Francisco 
(Calif.)  Chronicle,  Windsor 
(Ont.)  Star. 

“From  the  beginning,  it  was 
the  intent  of  EIU  American 
Media  Service  to  expand  its  of¬ 
ferings,”  said  Michael  West 
manager  of  the  New  York  of- 1 
fice. 

“The  introduction  of  ‘World 
Business’  is  a  big  step  in  this 
direction.  With  the  Macrae  by¬ 
line  for  the  business  page,  Beed¬ 
ham  for  the  editorial,  and  re¬ 
prints  from  the  Economist 
wherever  a  paper  wants  to  put 
them,  we  now  distribute  a  well- 
rounded  selection  of  Economist  | 
material  for  use  in  North  Amer¬ 
ican  publications, 

“We  have  some  ideas  for  ex¬ 
panding  this  selection.  We’ll  get 
to  work  on  these  just  as  soor. 
as  ‘World  Business’  is  safely 
launched.”  I 

•  1 

Clay  Felker  Named 
Rook  Week  Editor 

Clay  Felker,  editor  of  the^ 
Nejv  York  World  Journal  Trib¬ 
une’s  Sunday  magazine.  New 
York,  on  Doc.  16  assumed  the 
additional  duties  of  editor  of 
Book  Week,  the  newspaper’s 
Sunday  literary  review  maga¬ 
zine. 

Feiker  succeeds  Theodore 
Solotaroff  as  editor  of  Boot 
Week.  (E&P,  Aug.  20),  Solo 
taroff  w'ill  join  New  Americai 
Library  as  editor-in-chief  of  the 
New  American  Revietv,  a  thrice 
yearly  literary  magazine,  an( 
as  senior  editor  in  the  hard¬ 
cover  book  division. 
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Ted  Pollock  Writes 
New  How-To  Column 


What  are  newsaper  readers 
most  interested  in?  Themselves! 

That’s  the  bedrock  assump¬ 
tion  of  a  new  500-word,  three- 
times-a-week  column  by  Te<l 
Pollock,  to  be  distributed  begin¬ 
ning  January,  1967,  by  Imperial 
Featui-es  Syndicate  (391  Grand 
Ave.,  Englewood,  N.  J.  07631). 

The  new  column  is  called 
“Mind  Your  Own  Business”  and 
will  draw  from  many  fields — 
economics,  psychology,  safety, 
travel,  health — for  stimulating 
ideas,  little-known  facts  and 
daily  problem  solvers. 

Frulific  Author 

.■\s  a  farmer  teacher  (Ph.l)., 
Columbia  University)  and  au¬ 
thor  of  more  than  a  dozen  books 


The  result  is  the  column, 
which  will  deal  with  fascinating 
ways  and  offbeat  means  of  liv¬ 
ing  a  fuller,  more  productive, 
less  costly,  less  irritating  life. 
Topics  covered  will  range  from 
the  art  of  criticizing  others  to 
how  to  pack  a  suitcase,  from 
getting  more  done  more  effi¬ 
ciently  to  the  best  way  to  track 
down  an  old  Ai-my  buddy,  from 
the  principles  of  smart  shopping 
to  how  to  control  your  temper. 

“In  short,”  said  Pollock,  “any¬ 
thing  that  will  help  people  do  a 
better  job  of  managing — and  en¬ 
joying — their  lives  will  qualify 
for  inclusion  in  the  column.” 

♦  ♦ 

Teen  Column  Adds 
Ingenue  Photo-Story 


Ted  Pollocic 


in  the  self-development  field,  in¬ 
cluding  “How  to  Organize  Your 
Time,”  “How  to  Put  Your  Ideas 
Across”  and  “How  to  Profit 
From  a  Mistake,”  as  well  as 
hundreds  of  articles  for  news- 
pajiers  and  magazines,  Pollock 
is  singularly  qualified  to  show 
people  how  best  to  “mind  their 
business.” 

For  the  last  10  years,  he  has 
written  two  syndicated  columns 
for  the  business  press,  one  for 
management,  the  other  for 
salesmen.  The  idea  for  “Mind 
Your  Own  Business”  was  born 
as  a  result  of  enthusiastic  re¬ 
sponse  to  the  “how-to”  approach 
in  these  business  columns. 

Know-How 

“If  executives  and  salesmen 
are  .so  eager  to  learn  of  time¬ 
saving,  energy  -  conserving, 
money  -  stretching  techniques, 
why  shouldn’t  the  general  public 
be  interested  in  the  same  sort  of 
know-how?”  Pollock  asked. 
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,4n  exclusive  Ingenue  Maga¬ 
zine  picture-story  service  will 
be  made  available  free  to  news- 
l)apers  w’hich  carry  Sylvie 
lleice’s  Hall  Syndicate  teen-age 
column,  “The  Swinging  Set.” 
Mrs.  Reice  is  Ingeme’s  editor- 
in-chief. 

The  special  seiwice  will  high¬ 
light  photo  stories  of  particular 
interest  to  teenage  readers.  The 
initial  mailing  includes  a  round¬ 
up  of  new  teenage  fashions  for 
the  New  Year,  plus  photos  of 
three  of  the.se  fashions  modeled 
by  new  teen-age  faces  of  1967 — 
ballet  dancer  Diane  Bradshaw, 
actress  Heather  Menzies,  model 
Kusti  Start.  Future  mailings 
will  cover  food,  home  furnish¬ 
ings,  beauty  and  other  topics 
that  appeal  to  teens. 

*  ♦  « 

Ward  Morehouse,  67, 
Broadway  Columnist 

Ward  Morehouse,  67,  “Broad¬ 
way  After  Dark”  columnist  and 
drama  critic  in  New  York  for 
40  years,  died  Dec.  7. 

His  column  appeared  in  New- 
house  New’spapers  and  was  dis¬ 
tributed  by  General  Features 
Corporation  in  late  years.  It  was 
in  the  New  York  Sun  for  25 
years  and  then  in  the  New  York 
World-Telegram  &  Sun  for  six. 

Morehouse  wrote  several  plays 
and  books  and  he  was  a  world 
traveler.  He  began  writing  about 
the  drama  for  the  New  York 
Tribune,  and  had  seen  virtually 
every  play  to  hit  Broadway 
since  he  arrived  in  New  York 
from  his  native  Georgia. 

His  widow  was  Rebecca 
Franklin,  a  reporter  for  the 
Atlanta  (Ga.)  Journal,  when  he 
married  her. 

>r  December  17,  1966 


IKE  CITED — Robert  Peterson,  King 
Features  "Life  Begins  At  Forty” 
columnist,  presented  his  annual 
"Life  Begins  At  Forty  Award"  to 
Gen.  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  in  his 
Gettysburg  home. 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiu^ 
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iSentences 
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A  cartooni.st  never  knows 
from  where  and  from  whom  the 
next  request  for  an  original  will 
come.  John  Stees,  creator  of 
“Stees  Sees,”  a  five-column 
weekend  panel  that  gives  a 
pertinent,  humorous,  reflective 
look  at  life  and  the  neighbors 
(United  Feature  Syndicate), 
received  a  request  for  an  origi¬ 
nal  from  Lt.-Gen.  Khatami, 
chief  of  staff  of  the  Imperial 
Iranian  Air  Force,  husband  of 
Her  Royal  Highness,  Princess 
Fatimeh.  The  request  was  chan¬ 
neled  through  the  U.S.  Military 
Mission  with  the  Iranian  Army 
and  was  promptly  filled. 

Eunice  Farmer,  “Sew  Sim¬ 
ple”  sewing  columnist  for  the 
Register  and  Tribune  Syndi¬ 
cate,  offered  a  leaflet  entitled 
“The  Talon  Christmas  Thread 
Flower  and  How  to  Make  It” 
and  received  64,511  requests 
from  readers  of  her  column  in 
74  new’spapers  —  9,214  from 
readers  of  the  Dc.s  Moines  Reg¬ 
ister,  8,143  from  readers  of  the 
Chicago  Daily  News,  3,035 
from  readers  of  the  San  Diego 
Union,  7,700  from  readers  of 
the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat. 
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Enterprise  Plans 
Tour  for  Editors 

B.4STROP,  La. 

Nathan  Bolton,  publisher  of 
the  Bastrop  Enterprise,  is  or¬ 
ganizing  another  non-profit  tour 
for  editors.  Three  countries  in 
Central  America  —  Guatemala, 
El  Salvador  and  Honduras  — 
will  be  visited.  The  party,  lim¬ 
ited  to  42,  is  scheduled  to  leave 
New  Orleans  Jan.  12. 


United 
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Congressional  ‘Watchdog’ 
Agency  Names  Info  Officer 


Judge  Tells  Press 
To  Keep  Its  Role 
As  Gov’t  W atchdog 

Eugene,  Ore. 

Nearly  80  newsmen  and 
lawyers  attending  a  Conference 
on  News  and  the  Law  at  the 
University  of  Oregon  (Dec.  2 
and  3)  heard  an  Oregon  Su- 
i  prenie  Court  justice  declare  that 
the  press  “must  not  relinquish” 
^  its  role  as  watchdog  of  govern- 
j  ment  in  all  branches. 

I  “Even  lawyers,”  said  Associ¬ 
ate  Justice  A.  T.  Goodwin,  “are 
j  beginning  to  recognize  that  free- 
I  dom  of  the  press  in  this  country 
j  really  means  something.” 

I  He  urged  the  newsmen  in  the 
audience  to  operate  within  their 
own  code  of  ethics  in  what  they 
write,  but  cautioned  themto  use 
“good  judgment  and  an  under¬ 
standing  of  the  American  judi¬ 
cial  .system”  before  printing 
something  that  might  jeopardize 
a  defendant’s  rights. 

Arden  X.  Pangbom,  editor  of 
the  Oregon  Journal,  described 
the  American  Bar  Association 
report  on  fair  trial  as  “laudable” 
in  its  purposes,  but  said  that  if 
it  were  adopted  in  its  present 
form  it  w'ould  lead  to  the  con¬ 
trol  of  news  sources  and  “ex¬ 
tend  the  evil  of  secrecy.” 

A  Portland  attorney,  Arden 
Shenker,  defended  the  Reardon 
Report  restrictions  as  necessary 
to  prevent  “the  carnival  atmos¬ 
phere  of  a  Sam  Sheppard  trial.” 

Two  Portland  law  enforcement 
officials.  Sheriff  Don  Clark  and 
District  Attorney  George  Van 
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Hoomis.sen,  complained  that  they 
were  “caught  between  two  giants 
— the  courts  and  the  press.” 

“The  police  want  their  story 
told  to  the  public,”  Clark  said, 
“but  we  are  bound  by  the  re¬ 
strictions  of  the  courts  and 
would  be  even  more  hampered 
by  the  Reardon  proposals.” 

Dean  Orlando  Hollis  of  the 
University  of  Oregon  School  of 
Law  discus.sed  privileged  com¬ 
munications,  including  reporter 
privilege. 

A  current  trend,  Hollis  said,  is 
to  resist  extensions  of  such 
privilege.  Each  extension  im¬ 
pedes  the  primary  mission  of 
the  court,  he  said,  which  is  to 
get  at  all  evidence  which  can 
help  to  reveal  the  truth  about 
the  matter  at  issue. 

Carl  C.  Webb,  Oregon  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association 
manager,  distributed  the  text  of 
a  reporter  privilege  statute  that 
the  ONPA  and  other  groups  will 
support  in  the  forthcoming  ses¬ 
sion  of  the  Oregon  legislature. 
The  i.ssue  was  raised  earlier  this 
year  by  the  contempt  conviction 
of  a  University  of  Oregon  stu¬ 
dent  editor.  Miss  Annette  Bu¬ 
chanan,  for  her  refusal  to  re¬ 
veal  news  sources. 


Campaijm  Hatching 

Weigh tman  Inc.  of  Philadel¬ 
phia  has  been  named  for  adver¬ 
tising  and  merchandising  by 
Victor  F.  Weaver  Inc.,  proces¬ 
sors  of  chickens  and  eggs.  Tv 
and  print  advertising,  which  is 
about  to  be  hatched,  will  intro¬ 
duce  a  pre-cooked  and  frozen 
batter-dipped  fried  chicken  in 
New  England  markets  in  1967. 


Washington 

The  latest  bastion  to  fall  be¬ 
fore  the  marching  forces  of 
freedom  of  information  is  the 
General  Accounting  Office.  It 
has  hired  an  Information  Officer 
who  will  “advise  and  assist 
members  of  the  press  and  news 
media  in  obtaining  information 
on  GAO  activities  and  official  re¬ 
ports  to  Congress.” 

As  far  as  can  be  ascertained, 
GAO  is  the  la.st  major  govern¬ 
ment  agency  in  Washington  to 
employ  an  information  officer. 
It  has  never  been  a  closed  door 
but  hitherto  it  provided  infor¬ 
mation  only  on  request.  Now  it 
has  become  a  voluntary  source 
of  news  for  all  who  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  its  activities. 

GAO  is  an  agency  of  the  Con¬ 
gress.  It  reports  to  Congress; 
not  to  the  President  or  any  of¬ 
ficials  of  the  Executive  Branch. 
It  is  the  auditor  that  checks  on 
how  money  appropriated  by 
Congress  is  spent  by  the  execu¬ 
tive  departments  and  agencies. 
It  deals  in  figures  and  statistics 
but  if  an  audit  reveals  that  the 
government  paid  too  much  for 
an  Air  Force  bomber  or  to  build 
a  postoffice  it  so  reports  to  Con¬ 
gress  and  thereby  creates  news. 

It  may  undertake  audits  on  its 
own  initiative  but  the  customary 
procedure  is  to  check  up  on  the 
other  agencies  at  the  request  of 
the  chairman  of  a  Congressional 
committee. 

The  Information  Officer  is 
Roland  J.  Sawyer,  a  former  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor  in  Boston  and  Washing¬ 
ton,  who  has  serv'ed  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  the  Ex¬ 
port-Import  Bank  and  the  In¬ 
ternational  Bank  for  Recon¬ 
struction  and  Development  as  an 
information  official.  From  1942 
to  1945  he  was  a  Lieutenant  in 
the  Navy  assigned  as  an  Intelli¬ 
gence  Officer  with  the  Atlantic 
Fleet. 

One  of  his  problems  is  that 


Ad  ‘Truth’ Bill 
Passed  by  Council 

A  “truth  in  advertising”  bill 
was  passed  (Dec.  6)  by  the  New 
York  City  Council  by  a  26  to  11 
vote. 

The  bill  would  require  parties 
found  guilty  of  running  decep¬ 
tive  advertising  in  media  to  pay 
a  fine  of  not  more  than  $500, 
imprisonment  of  30  days,  or 
both. 


when  he  has  news  relating  to  a 
report  to  Congress  he  can  be 
scooped  by  Congress.  The  rules 
require  that  reports  must  be 
given  to  Congress  24  hours  be¬ 
fore  any  release  is  made  but  a 
Congressman  may  give  out  the 
story  anytime  he  wants  to. 

GAO  officials  do  not  concede 
that  the  appointment  of  a  pub¬ 
licity  man  related  to  passage  at 
the  last  se.ssion  of  Congre.ss  of 
the  Freedom  of  Information  Bill 
but  credit  it  to  a  belief  of  Elmer 
B.  Staats,  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  that  the 
public  is  entitled  to  the  fulle.st 
possible  information  about  an 
agency  that  is  finance*!  by  the 
taxpayers’  money. 

• 

Stipend  Is  Raised 
In  Social  Science 
Training  Program 

Madison,  Wis. 

The  Russell  Sage  Foundation 
of  New  York  City  has  awarded 
the  University  of  Wisconsin 
$125,746  to  continue  its  training 
program  in  social  science  report¬ 
ing  for  two  more  years. 

Charles  E.  Higbie,  program 
director  and  associate  professor 
in  the  School  of  Journalism, 
said  the  new  funds  would  extend 
the  initial  three-year  program 
through  Sept.  1,  1969. 

The  program  was  launched  in 
1964  on  a  $165,550  grant  from 
the  Sage  Foundation.  Its  pur¬ 
pose,  Prof.  Higbie  noted,  has 
been  to  join  the  knowledge  of 
the  social  sciences  with  the  skills 
of  the  journalist.  Members  of 
the  third  class  of  six  fellows 
under  the  present  program  are 
nearing  the  mid-way  point  in 
the  1966-67  year’s  training. 

Fellowship  holders  pursue  in¬ 
dividually  planned  course  pro¬ 
grams  in  sociology,  anthropol- 
Ofry»  psychology,  political  sci¬ 
ence  and  economics,  besides 
meeting  in  a  special  year-long 
series  of  writing  seminars.  The 
co-director  of  the  program  is 
Phillip  E.  Hammond,  associate 
professor  of  sociology. 

Prof.  Higbie  said  the  new 
grant  allows  the  program  to  in¬ 
crease  its  stipend  to  experienced 
newsmen  from  $6,600  to  $7,000. 
Next  year,  Sage  Fellowships  will 
be  available  to  four  professional 
journalists  and  two  students 
with  superior  academic  records, 
he  said.  This  year  the  division  is 
three  professionals  and  three 
students. 
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JUST  A  LIHLE  FAMILY  AFFAIR— Paul  Miller,  at  left,  president  of 
Gannett  Newspapers,  and  Mrs.  Miller  were  among  those  present  at 
a  Family  Weekly  party  during  the  Southern  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  convention  at  Boca  Raton,  Fla.  recently.  The  Millers  were 
pictured  with  their  hosts,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leonard  S.  Davidow  of 
Chicago,  president  of  Family  Weekly  Inc.  and  other  publishing 
companies. 


NEWSPAPER  LAW 

Lenient  View  Taken 
On  Proof  of  Malice 

By  Albert  Woodruff  Gray 


A  decision  by  the  United 
States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals 
in  favor  of  the  Washington  Post 
Company  grants  wide  latitude 
to  newspapers  that  choose  to 
publish  syndicated  columns. 
(365  Fed.  2d  966). 

The  case,  involving  Drew 
Pearson’s  reports  in  1961  about 
the  relations  between  a  Con¬ 
gressman  and  the  Kennedy  fam¬ 
ily,  turned  mainly  on  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  proof  of  malice  on  the 
part  of  the  publisher. 

In  the  first  instance,  the 
lower  court  denied  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  Post  for  dismissal 
of  the  libel  suit  brought  by  Rep. 
Eugene  J.  Keogh  of  New  York. 
The  publisher  contended  there 
was  no  genuine  is.sue  of  malice 
as  required  in  the  Supreme 
Court’s  classic  “Sullivan”  doc¬ 
trine  of  a  few  years  ago. 

Where  a  public  official  seeks 
to  recover  damages  for  libel, 
the  highest  court  said,  he  must 
show  a  real  evidence  of  malice 
on  the  part  of  the  publication. 

The  appellate  court,  taking 
another  look  at  the  complaint 
and  the  Pearson  paragraphs 
which  called  attention  to  a 
bribe-splitting  charge  against 
the  Congressman’s  brother  and 
how  this  all  embarrassed  the 
then  President  and  his  brother, 
reversed  the  ruling  and  made  a 
sweeping  commentary  on  the 
que.stion  of  malice,  as  follows: 

“The  actual  malice  test  de¬ 
signed  to  give  practical  effect 
to  this  commitment  precludes 
the  issue  of  fact  in  this  case. 
There  simply  is  no  convincing 
realistic  basis  for  the  position 
that  the  newspapers  in  circum¬ 
stances  similar  to  the  Post’s, 
should  bear  greater  responsi¬ 
bilities  of  verification  than  the 
Supreme  Court  required  of  the 
New  York  Times  where  infor¬ 
mation  available  from  public 
articles  in  the  Times’  own  files 
‘demonstrated  the  falsity  of  the 
allegations.’ 

Verification  Is  Costly 

“Verification  of  syndicated 
news  reports  and  columns  is  a 
time  consuming  process,  a  fac¬ 
tor  especially  significant  in  the 
newspaper  business  where  news 
quickly  goes  stale,  commentary 
rapidly  becomes  irrelevant  and 
commercial  opportunity  in  the 
form  of  advertisements  can  eas¬ 
ily  be  lost.  In  many  instances 
considerations  of  time  and  dis¬ 


tance  make  verification  impos¬ 
sible. 

“Thus  the  newspaper  is  con¬ 
fronted  with  the  choice  of  pub¬ 
lication  without  verification  or 
suppression.  Verification  is  also 
a  costly  process  and  the  news¬ 
paper  business  is  one  in  which 
economic  survival  has  become  a 
major  problem. 

“We  should  be  hesitant  to  im¬ 
pose  responsibilities  upon  news¬ 
papers  which  can  be  made  only 
through  costly  procedures  or 
through  self-censorship,  de¬ 
signed  to  avoid  the  risks  of  pub¬ 
lishing  controversial  material. 

Rule  of  ReckIrNsneKS 

“The  costliness  of  this  proc¬ 
ess  would  especially  deter  less 
established  publications  from 
taking  chances  and  since  col¬ 
umns  such  as  Pearson’s  are 
highly  popular  attractions,  com¬ 
petition  with  publishers  who  can 
afford  to  verify  or  litigate, 
would  become  even  more  diffi¬ 
cult. 

“It  is  highly  unlikely,  more¬ 
over,  that  the  forai  of  journal¬ 
ism  engaged  in  by  Pearson  and 
other  columnists  could  survive 
in  the  face  of  a  rule  requiring 
verification  to  negate  reckless¬ 
ness. 

“Pearson  and  his  fellow  col¬ 
umnists  seek  and  often  uncover 
the  sensational,  relying  upon 
educated  instinct,  wide  knowl¬ 
edge  and  confidential  tips.  Veri¬ 
fication  would  be  certain  to  dry 
up  much  of  the  stream  of  in¬ 
formation  that  finds  its  way 
into  their  hands.  Whether  or 
not  this  would  please  a  number 
of  us  is  irrelevant.  What  mat¬ 
ters  is  that  the  rule  requiring 
certification  in  the  absence  of 
evidence  that  the  publisher  had 
good  reason  to  suspect  falsity, 
would  curtail  substantially  a 
protected  form  of  speech.” 

• 

Buying  tv  Station 

Detroit 

If  the  Federal  Communica¬ 
tions  Commission  gives  its  ap¬ 
proval  to  the  transfer  of  license, 
the  Evening  News  Association, 
publisher  of  the  Detroit  News, 
will  acquire  station  WQAD-tv 
at  Moline,  Ill.  The  price  in  the 
transaction  was  given  as  $5.5 
million.  The  Association  owns 
WWJ  radio  and  tv  stations  here. 


ampersand . . . 


It’s  the  middle  initial  of  A&P,  L&M, 
B&O,  S&H  .  .  .  and — of  course — Editor 
&  Publisher. 

The  ampersand  in  the  middle  is  part  of 
E&P’s  name,  and  trade  mark.®  Last  year 
E&P  was  quoted  in  the  nation’s  press 
1,476  times,  and  we’re  quite  proud  of  it. 
We’re  pleased  every  time  you  pick  some¬ 
thing  up  from  our  pages  and  reprint  it 
in  your  newspaper.  But,  be  sure  to  use 
our  ampersand.  It’s  part  of  our  name. 

Incidentally,  we’re  also  proud  to  remind  you 
that  Chesebrough-Pond’s,  Inc.;  Amana  Refrig¬ 
eration,  Inc.;  Wallace  Laboratories;  Dow  Chemical 
Co.;  Idaho  Potato  &  Onion  Commission;  Johnson 
&  Johnson;  Coca-Cola;  Formica  Corporation; 
Teletype  Corporation;  Caterpillar;  Calgon  Corpo¬ 
ration  ...  all  use  the  advertising  pages  of 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  to  promote  and  protect 
their  trade  marks. 

Be  sure  to  quote . . . 

Editor  &  Publisher 
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Moyers 

{Contih-Uid  from  ixnjc  12) 


lo  interpretation,”  he  replied. 
“N'ewsday  always  has  been 
wholly  independent  and  v^ill 
continue  to  be  so.” 

Can  an  outsider  conn-  in  and 
under.stand  Lonp  Island  people 
and  problems  inasmuch  as 
Newsday  has  in  its  masthead 
that  it  is  edited  by  Lonp 
Islanders  for  Ix)ng  Island? 

“1  and  my  family  before  me 
have  l>een  immer.se<l  in  Long 
Island  for  a  long  time  and  all 
the  staff  are  Long  Islanders.  1 
l>elieve  that  one  man  from  Texas 
will  soon  become  a  good  Long 
Islander.” 

He  said  New.sday  has  no  plans 
to  acquire  a  New  York  City 
newspaper.  No  Sunday  edition  is 
contemplated. 

I  Will  Moyers  help  formulate 
!  policy? 

i  “I  hope  so.  He  w  ill  have  juris- 
'  diction  as  No.  2  man  in  the 
organization  in  both  the  busi¬ 
ness  and  editorial  departments.” 

Will  Guggenheim  continue  to 
w  rite  some  editorials  ? 

“I  should  hope  that  I  will  have 
more  time  to  write  editorials.  I 
I  have  no  plans  whatsoever  for 
,  my  complete  retirement.” 

How  did  you  decide  on 
Moyers  ? 

'  ‘‘He  was  my  contact  with  the 
i  President.  I  knew  him  extremely 
well.  I  received  final  word  yes¬ 
terday  (Dec.  1.3)  that  he  would 
;  accept.” 

I  Ownership  of  Paper  Told 

How  much  of  Newsday  does 

j  Guggenheim  own? 

■  ‘‘I  own  .51  percent  and  heirs 

j  of  my  late  wife,  Alicia  Patter- 
I  .son,  own  49  peix*ent.  They  are 
I  four  nieces  and  nephews  and 

I  two  of  them  are  minors.” 

I  Why  did  Newsday  allow'  it.self 
to  be  scooped  on  the  story  ? 

“I  thought  it  was  proper  for 
the  President  to  announce 

Moyers’  departure  from  the 
White  Hou.se  and  not  to  an¬ 
nounce  it  in  Newsday  first.” 

Inasmuch  as  Moyer’s  pre.sent 
.salary’  is  a  matter  of  jiublic 
record,  would  you  say  how  much 
increase  in  income  he  will  re¬ 
ceive  by  leaving  the  White 
House  for  New’sday? 

“I  will  not  discuss  income. 
That  is  a  personal  matter  and  is 
not  a  fit  subject  to  print.” 

What  is  the  President’s  atti¬ 
tude  about  losing  Moyers? 

“The  President  is  giving  his 
blessing  to  him  and  regrets  los¬ 
ing  him.” 

The  32-year-old  publi.sher-to- 
be  earned  a  bachelor  of  divinity- 
degree  and  was  ordained  a  Bap¬ 
tist  minister  but  he  has  lH‘en 


identified  with  government  more 
than  religion.  In  his  20’s  he 
signed  on  as  an  interne  on  the 
Senate  majority  leader’s  staff, 
the  leader  being  Lyndon  B. 
.Johnson. 

Finance!,  u  Faclor 

He  claims  little  newsiiaiier 
experience,  mentioning  only  a 
.school-l>oy'  stint  with  the  \cus- 
Mcssenger  in  his  home  town  of 
Marshall,  Texa.-J,  and  a  brief 
turn  with  the  AVi.s-f  Trxnx  Ihiili/. 

Moyers,  too,  declined  to  dis¬ 
cuss  the  financial  arrangements 
he  has  made  in  the  Newsday 
job  but  he  has  not  concealed  the 
fact  that  he  was  interested  in 
earning  a  lot  more  money  than 
his  present  job  pay.s — about 
$30,0(KI  a  year.  He  summed  it 
up,  saying  he  made  the  decision 
“l)ecau.se  of  my  family’s  inter¬ 
est.”  He  and  his  wife,  the 
former  Judith  Suzanne  David- 
.son  of  Dallas,  have  three  chil¬ 
dren. 

• 

Band  Leader’s 
Music  Column 
Hits  Sour  Note 

St.  Ixjus 

A  clash  l)etween  a  columnist 
for  the  St.  Pont-Diapatck 

and  Musicians  Union  Local  2 
ov’er  whether  non-union  bands 
can  be  discussed  by’  the  colum¬ 
nist  in  the  new’spaper  has  re¬ 
sulted  in  a  temporary  draw. 

Band  leader  Bob  Kuban, 
whose  music  column  appears 
weekly  in  the  Evc'^day  Maga¬ 
zine  of  the  Post-Dispatch,  was 
ordered  by  Louis  Nauman,  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  musicians  union, 
to  .stop  mentioning  non-union 
bands  in  his  column  or  (piit  the 
union. 

Gan't  Diclalc 

A  spokesman  for  the  Post- 
Dispatch  quickly  as.serted  that 
neither  the  union  nor  any  other 
organization  would  be  allowed 
to  dictate  the  contents  of 
Kuban’s  column. 

The  26-year-old  band  h'ader 
was  then  summoned  l)efore  the 
directors  of  the  union  to  discuss 
the  situation.  At  the  end  of  the 
l.)-minute  closed  session,  it  was 
announced  there  would  be  no 
change  in  the  situation  and  that 
the  column  would  continue. 

The  union’s  demand  developed 
when  a  union  band  lo.st  an  en¬ 
gagement  to  a  non-union  band 
after  the  sponsor  of  the  affair 
read  about  the  non-union  group 
in  Kuban’s  column. 

Kuban  said  after  the  meeting 
with  union  officials  that  “I  will 
continue  to  write  as  before.” 

“I  won’t  avoid  mentioning 


non-union  groups,  but  I  won’t 
.stress  them,  either,”  Kuban  de¬ 
clared.  “They  understood  that 
from  the  Post-Dispatch’s  stand¬ 
point  I  couldn’t  be  partial  to 
union  groups,  but  from  their 
point  of  view  I  can’t  favor  non¬ 
union  groups.” 

Kuban  has  been  a  member  of 
the  union  for  about  three  years. 


Ad  Rates 

(Continued  from  poyc  16) 


takes  place,”  particularly  at  the 
beginning  of  the  broadcast  sea- 
.son  when  contracts  for  program 
sponsorship  are  made,  but  he 
as.serted  that  “advertisers  of  ail 
sizes  have  the  opportunity  to 
spon.sor  commercial  message.s  on 
oui-  network  at  comparable 
jirice.s.” 

.National  .Medium 

Thomas  W.  Moore,  j)resident 
of  ABC  television  netwoik, 
l)ointed  out  that  “we  are  funda¬ 
mentally  a  national  advertising 
medium  serving  the  needs  of  na¬ 
tionally  distributed  products.” 

“If  a  .smaller  adverti.ser  early 
in  the  buying  sea.son  has  his 
budget  requirements  fixed  and 
knows  what  he  wishes  to  buy, 
w<‘  do  our  best  to  accommodate 
him.  Of  course,  this  is  not  true, 
for  example  of  a  national  or  re¬ 
gional  adverti.ser  who  might 
want  to  buy  only  thi-ee  minutes 
in  a  particular  series  three 
weeks  before  Christmas.  We 
do  attempt  to  accommodate 
smaller  pui-chaseis  when  pos¬ 
sible  but  we  do  not  take  them 
to  the  exclusion  of  our  primary 
customer.” 

Don  Durdin,  president  of 
NBC  television  network,  also 
sti-es.sed  that  network  television 
is  a  national  advei’tising  me¬ 
dium,  and  asserted  that  com¬ 
plaints  voiced  at  earlier  hear¬ 
ings  related  to  national  spot  and 
local  television  sales  practices, 
not  network. 

Changing  values  of  time  pei  i- 
ods  and  programs,  due  to  .shifts 
in  audience  tastes,  Durdin  .said, 
explained  why  network  adver¬ 
tising  could  not  be  .sold  to  every 
advertiser  at  a  fixed  price. 

All  of  the  network  represent¬ 
atives  gave  detailed  statements 
as  to  their  pricing  methods  and 
de.scribed  them  as  practical  but 
not  discriminatory. 

Senator  Roman  Hruska  asked 
FTC  Chairman  Paul  Rand  Dix¬ 
on  if  the  time  could  ever  come 
when  public  policy  would  elim¬ 
inate  advertising  from  televi¬ 
sion.  Dixon  said  he  did  not 
think  anyone  w’ould  accept  that. 
He  also  said  he  did  not  think  an 
agency  was  needed  to  allot  ad¬ 
vertising. 


9  Papers 
Join  in  Sale 
Of  Almanac 

The  1967  edition  of  The  Il’orW 
.ilmnnac  went  on  sale  this  week. 

This  is  the  largest  edition  ever 
in  pages  of  editorial  content, 
number  of  copies  printed  and 
number  of  index  items.  The  1967 
issue  has  912  pages,  a  press  run 
of  nearly  a  million  and  a  half, 
and  has  more  than  12,000  index 
items. 

Newspaper  Enterprise  Associ¬ 
ation,  new  owners  of  The  World 
Almanac,  is  publishing  the  vol¬ 
ume  this  year  for  nine  news¬ 
papers  in  addition  to  the  lusual 
bookstore  and  newsstand  clients. 
The  new.spapers  are:  Chicago 
Tribune,  Cleveland  Press,  Pitt.s- 
burgh  Press,  Boston  Herald- 
Traveler,  New  York  World  Jour¬ 
nal  Tribune,  St.  Louis  Post  Dis¬ 
patch,  Houston  Po.st,  Seattle 
Times,  and  Detroit  News. 

The  names  of  the.se  news- 
pai)er.s  appear  on  the  covers  of 
all  World  Almanacs  available 
in  tlieir  areas.  Readers  may 
order  copies  from  these  news¬ 
papers.  ($1.65  for  the  j>aper- 
back  edition;  $2.75  for  cloth- 
covered  edition.) 

The  1967  edition  has  a  16-page 
section  of  maps  of  the  world  in 
color. 

A  historical  background  of 
Viet  Nam  is  included  with  a 
several-page  analysis  of  the  war, 
when  it  started  and  the  action 
thus  far. 

A.stronomically  speaking,  the 
exciting  meteor  shower  of  Nov. 
17,  1966,  is  discussed  in  detail 
along  with  “heavenly  doings”  on 
tap  for  1967. 

For  those  who  want  to  plan 
farther  in  the  future  the  pojiu- 
lar  perpetual  calendar  gives  the 
day  of  the  week  for  any  known 
date  to  the  year  2400. 

Completely  updated  and  re- 
vi.sed  Zip  Code  numbers  for  any 
incorporated  or  unincorporated 
place  in  the  U.S.  with  a  pojiula- 
tion  of  2,500  or  more  will  be  a 
l)oon  to  anyone  using  the  mails. 

The  99-year-old  publication 
first  appeared  as  a  booklet  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  New  York  World, 
a  collection  of  political  and  econ¬ 
omic  information. 

When  the  Pulitzer  Estate  .sold 
the  World  to  Scripps-Howard 
New’spapers  in  1931,  The  World 
Almanac  passed  to  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  New  York  World- 
Telegram,  Newspaper  Enter¬ 
prise  Association  acquired 
ownership  of  the  book  in  niid- 
1966. 

The  present  staff  of  The 
Worhl  Almanac  is  headed  by 
Luman  H.  Long. 
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Magazine  Editors 
Sift  Awards  Plans 

By  Cary  Robertson 

•SiinduTr  Editor.  Iiouisvillo  Coiirirr>Journai 


Motley  Sees 
Upturn  for 
Supplements 

Warren  J.  Reynolds  has  been 
named  publisher  of  Parade  and 
Ted  Stuiz,  has  the  new  title  of 
executive  vicepresident. 

The  promotions  were  an¬ 
nounced  (Dec.  13)  by  Arthur  H. 
Motiey  at  the  magazine’s  15th 
annual  Chri.stmas  luncheon  for 
newspaper  representatives. 

I  Motley,  peering  in  the  direc- 
Ition  of  .John  Hay  Whitney  and 
*  Walter  Thayer,  who  were  pres¬ 
ent  at  the  luncheon,  said  he 
will  continue  as  president  and 
chief  executive  officer  and  “if 
I  anyone  has  any  doubts  about 
I  who  is  still  in  charge,  let  them 
test  me.”  His  remark  drew  a 
hurst  of  laughter. 

Parade  Publication  Inc.  is  a 
subsidiary  of  Whitney  Commu¬ 
nications  Inc. 

As  is  customary  at  this 
feast,  “Red”  reviewed  the  i)ast 
and  talked  about  the  outlook  for 
Sunday  supplements.  He  said 
there  is  evidence  of  a  “turn¬ 
about  in  advertising”  in  the 
syndicated  sui)plement  field. 

I  ‘ 

j  He  reported  that  Parade, 
This  Week  and  Family  Weekly 
'  are  “all  ahead  of  last  year,  with 
FW  up  more  than  the  rest.” 

“No  one  in  his  right  mind 
loves  competition,”  Motley  de¬ 
clared.  The  supplements  in  the 
last  IB  years  have  had  one 
helluva  tough  job.  We’ve  had  to 
produce  a  better  service  and 
product  and  do  a  much  better 
selling  job.  Noliody  has  to  kid 
himself  how  good  it  is  to  have 
competition.” 

“In  1!)46,”  he  related,  “syndi¬ 
cated  supplements  were  distrib¬ 
uted  by  60  newspapers,  today 
that  figure  is  291.  The  big 
bulge  is  due  to  Family  Weekly 
I  coming  on  the  scene.  In  1946 
I  Parade  had  a  circulation  of  19 
million  and  ran  1604  pages  of 
advertising.  This  year  the  cir- 
I  culation  is  .30  million  with  1,242 
pages  of  advertising.  Our  reve¬ 
nue  is  up,  due  to  circulation 
increase. 

“I  might  add  that  in  the  last 
20  years  we  have  been  thrown 
out  of  18  of  our  largest  new’s- 
papers.  Why?  Because  we  didn’t 
keep  thein  sold,  prices  too  high, 
all  different  reasons.  We  are 
also  back  in  seven  markets  we 
got  kicked  out  of. 

“During  the  first  half  of  1966 
we  took  a  look  at  thi-ee  cities 
which  put  out  their  own  local¬ 
ly-edited 
lanta. 

Haven. 

edit  OR 


HAROLD  F.  GRUMHAUS  (left), 
president  of  the  Tribune  Company 
and  general  manager  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune,  accepts  distin- 
tinguished  service  citation  from 
Major  General  Horace  B.  Hanson, 
president  of  the  Reserve  Officers 
Association.  The  award  was  for 
the  Chicago  Tribune's  coverage 
and  interest  in  national  defense 
and  reserve  affairs. 


lanta  the  local  supplements 
carried  two  pages  which  also 
ran  in  Parade.  In  Columbus 
there  were  1.8  pages  of  ads  also 
carried  in  Parade,  and  in  New 
Haven,  it  was  l'/2  pages.  If 
Parade  was  in  that  paper  the 
local  supplement  might  not  have 
gotten  it,  but  so  what?  In  those 
same  three  markets  we  averaged 
four  pages  per  issue  they  didn’t 
get.” 

Directing  his  remarks  to  the 
reps,  Motel y  said;  “Do  we  make 
you  guys  look  like  bums?  No  I 
don’t  think  so!  We  are  trying 
to  .sell  them,  that’s  all.” 

“We  cost  you  some  business 
by  not  requiring  an  advertiser 
to  buy  all  77  markets  on  the 
li.st,  but  it  is  competition  and  it 
is  planned  that  way. 

“Red”  said  he  was  in  favor 
of  locally-edited  supplements, 
but  not  the  kind  put  together 
with  “paste  pot  and  a  pair  of 
shears.” 

Publishers  in  1966,  he  re¬ 
ported,  will  pay  $1.3.5  million 
to  distribute  Parade  and  “we 
will  have  spent  $4. .56  million  to 
produce  it.” 

• 

Reporter  Suffers 
Piiiieli  in  the  Jaw 

Rockford,  Ill. 

Donald  Ringler,  39,  a  reporter 
for  the  Rockford  Register-Re¬ 
public,  was  punched  on  the  jaw 
by  a  man  he  sought  to  question 
in  connection  with  a  theft 
charge. 

The  man,  260-pound,  6-foot- 
4-inch  Roy  Curtis  Cleveland, 
treasurer  of  the  Cherry  Valley 
Fire  Protection  District,  was  in 
the  sheriff’s  office  when  Ringler 
approached  him. 

Cleveland  slugged  the  5-foot- 
6-inch,  150-pound  reporter  and 
shouted:  “That’s  for  writing 
those  articles.”  Ringler  said  he 
was  not  hurt  badly. 


Scottsdale,  Ariz. 

Planning  for  annual  awards, 
if  any,  was  left  to  a  committee 
to  l)e  .set  up  by  the  executive 
committee  as  the  American 
As.sociation  of  Sunday  and  Fea¬ 
ture  Editors  closed  three  days 
of  meeting  here  Dec.  5-7. 

Walter  Simmons,  Sunday  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  was 
elected  president.  David  Rim- 
mel,  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer, 
was  named  vicepresident ;  John 
Harris,  Boston  Globe,  secretary', 
and  Paul  Murphy,  Philadelphia 
Bulletin,  treasurer. 

Thirty-eight  Sunday  editors, 
executive  editors  and  publishers 
or  their  assistants  were  in  at¬ 
tendance. 

Vigorous  debates  forced  de¬ 
cisions  on  two  controversial  is¬ 
sues  to  be  left  to  committees. 

The  arguments  were  between 
those  who  wanted  awards  to  be 
made  by  journalism  school  fac¬ 
ulties,  and  those  who  thought 
this  a  deadly  idea;  those  who 
thought  awards  should  be  in 
specific  fields  such  as  books  and 
travel,  and  those  who  wanted  the 
awards  broader;  those  who  .sug¬ 
gested  publishers’  groups  might 
supply'  cash  incentives  in  book 
page  excellence,  for  example, 
and  those  who  thought  this  dis¬ 
tasteful. 

Another  discussion  brought 
out  proposals  to  have  the  asso¬ 
ciation’s  members  contribute  to 
its  own  informational  bulletin; 
to  have  someone  designated  to 
.send  out  questionnaires;  and  to 
expand  the  presently  exi.sting 
Newsletter  edited  by  .4ngus 
Perkerson  of  Atlanta  for  the 
Standard  Gravure  Corporation 
of  Louisville  and  already  dis¬ 
tributed  free  of  charge  to  those 
most  interested,  so  that  this 
publication  could  become  a 
forum  for  the  membership. 

J.  Edward  Murray,  managing 
editor  of  the  Arizona  Republic, 
suggested  that  Sunday  editors 
ask  dissenting  judges  to  write 
articles  on  some  of  the  recent 
decisions  hampering  freedom  of 
information  in  criminal  cases. 

The  development  of  two  suc¬ 
cessful  magazines  was  de¬ 
scribed.  Marshall  Lumsden  told 
how  he  created  West  Magazine 
for  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  rely¬ 
ing  heavily  on  free-lancers  and 
newspaper  staffers  who  are  paid 
on  the  same  basis — $200  for  a 
story'  of  1.500  to  3,000  words 


and  $200  for  a  full-page  color 
picture  or  $100  black-and-white. 

Arizonn  Highways  (repre¬ 
sented  by  Governor  Sam  God¬ 
dard,  James  Stevens,  business 
manager,  and  George  M.  Avey', 
art  editor)  reported  it  can  get 
pictures  from  professional  pho¬ 
tographers  for  only  $30  a  page 
in  color.  The  magazine,  with 
its  average  monthly  run  of  411,- 
000  (and  more  than  double  for 
Christmas),  provides  a  showcase 
for  free-lance  photographers, 
who  are  free  to  resell  their 
work,  Avey'  said. 

Palmer  Hoyt,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Denver  Post,  sum¬ 
marized  journalism  require¬ 
ments  in  these  words:  “You’ve 
got  to  make  the  paper  interest¬ 
ing;  keep  the  circulation  up; 
and  make  money.”  There  are 
only  three  things  you  can  do 
with  newsprint,  he  said,  using 
it  for  editorial  matter,  circula¬ 
tion  and  advertising,  “and  all 
have  to  be  in  balance.”  He  said 
a  newspaper  has  to  be  every¬ 
thing  to  everybody,  going  fur¬ 
ther  and  further  into  minor  in¬ 
terests,  even  specialty  sports 
such  as  table  tennis  and  dis¬ 
tance  runners  who  gather  on 
Sundays  in  the  park.  The  more 
minor  the  interest,  he  implied, 
the  more  enthusiastic  its  de¬ 
votees.  He  believes  in  provid¬ 
ing  notices  for  all  brides,  and 
all  clubs,  even  though  his  area 
now  has  2,000  clubs. 

A  previous  speaker  cited  slow 
writing  as  the  occupational  dis¬ 
ease  of  Sunday  feature  writers. 
Hoyt  remarked:  “If  you  think 
they  are  slow,  you  should  put 
time-and-motion  studies  on  edi¬ 
torial  writers.” 

The  AP’s  Hollywood  corre¬ 
spondent,  Bob  Thomas,  spoke 
about  changes  in  the  movie 
world,  particularly  the  fall  of 
press-agentry,  “once  very  ac¬ 
tive  and,  at  times,  helpful.” 

Another  view  of  Hollywood 
was  given  by  Terrence  O’Fla¬ 
herty',  San  Francisco  Chronicle 
columnist.  He  said  today’s  act¬ 
ors  include  some  “ex-carhops 
and  parking  lot  attendants  who 
became  stars  overnight  (often 
by  staying  overnight).” 

Rather  than  being  in  an  age 
of  culture,  he  said,  we  are  in  an 
age  of  vulgarity;  “our  problem 
is  to  make  good  taste  fashion¬ 
able.” 


.supplements  —  At- 
Columbus  and  New 
We  found  that  in  At- 
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Chicago  Tribune 
Staffers  Share 
$4,000  in  Awards 

Chicago 

Seven  editorial  staff  members 
of  the  Chicago  Tribune  this  week 
were  presented  with  1966  Ed¬ 
ward  Scott  Beck  awards  totaling: 
more  than  $4,000  for  outstand¬ 
ing:  work  in  writing:,  reporting: 
and  photog:raphy. 

Announcement  of  the  winners 
and  presentation  of  the  awards 
were  hig:hlig:hts  of  the  Tribune’s 
13th  annual  editorial  department 
luncheon  Dec.  11. 

Sharing  equally  an  award  of 
nearly  $1,400  for  the  year’s  best 
local  reporting:  were  Georg:e 
Tag:g:e,  political  editor,  and 
Georg:e  Morg:enstem,  chief  edi¬ 
torial  writer. 

Louise  Hutchinson  and  Aldo 
Beckman,  both  of  the  Washing¬ 
ton  bureau,  shared  an  award  of 
nearly  $1,400  for  the  best  na¬ 
tional  reporting:  of  1966. 

Photographers  Val  Mazzeng:a. 
John  Austad,  and  Seymour  Wolf 
shared  a  similar  of  nearly 
$1,400.  All  are  g:eneral  assign¬ 
ment  men. 

Tag:g:e,  w’ho  has  been  the  Trib¬ 
une’s  political  editor  since  1943, 
was  cited  for  his  story  Nov.  30 
reporting:,  before  announcement 
of  the  official  vote  canvass,  the 
winners  of  disputed  races  for 
.sheriff  and  county  superintend¬ 
ent  of  schools. 

Morg:enstern,  a  Beck  award 
winner  in  1956,  won  ag:ain  for 
conceiving:,  planning:,  coordin¬ 
ating:  and  writing:  an  exclusive 
12-pag:e  supplement  on  the  25th 
anniver.sary  of  the  Japanese  at¬ 
tack  on  Pearl  Harbor.  The  Trib¬ 
une  published  the  .section  Dec.  7. 

Miss  Hutchin.son  won  for  the 
“colorful  and  dramatic”  account 
of  the  wedding:  of  Luci  Baines 
John.son  to  Patrick  J.  Nug:ent 
and  Beckman  was  cited  for  his 
exclusive  on  Secretary  of  Ag:ri- 
culture  Orville  Freeman’s  ad¬ 
monition  to  Democratic  congH'e.s- 
sional  candidates  to  “slip,  slide 
and  duck”  questions  on  prices. 

Beckman’s  citation  said  his 
article  “introduced  an  issue 
which  influenced  the  outcome  of 
the  1966  elections.” 

Mazzeng:a  was  cited  for  a 
photo  dramatizing  vapors  rising 
from  the  icy  waters  of  Lake 
Michigan;  Au.stad  for  two  pic¬ 
tures,  one  showing  the  United 
States  Courthouse,  nearing  final 
stages  of  demolition,  against  the 
gleaming  windows  of  the  new 
Federal  building,  and  another 
showing  Luci  Johnson  display¬ 
ing  her  engagement  ring  follow¬ 
ing  church  services  in  Wauke¬ 
gan,  HI.,  Nugent’s  home;  Wolf 
for  pictures  of  dogs. 
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CHICAGO  TRIBUNE  STAFFERS  who  were  presented 
with  Edward  Scott  Beck  awards  in  writing,  reporting 
and  photography;  Left  to  right,  front  row,  George 
Tagge  and  Louise  Hutchinson;  Rear  row,  Val  Mazzenga, 
Aldo  Beckman,  George  Morgenstern,  John  Austad  and 


Seymour  Wolf.  Photo  on  easel  is  of  Mr.  Beck,  manag-  er* 
ing  editor  of  the  Chicago  Tribune  for  27  years,  who  COl 

died  in  1942.  Awards  are  granted  by  Edward  Scott  foi 

Beck  Foundation,  established  by  his  widow,  Mrs.  Clare  aJ 
B.  Beck.  g,] 

_ _  thi 


2  Study  Mission 
Groups  to  Visit 
South  Vietnam 

Washington 

Sixty  newspaper  editors  and 
publishers  who  want  to  see  what 
things  are  like  in  South  Viet¬ 
nam  and  Southeast  Asia  will 
comprise  a  special  study  mis¬ 
sion  to  that  area  early  next 
year.  They  will  inspect  military 
installations  in  Tokyo,  Seoul, 
Taipei,  Hong  Kong,  Saigon  and 
Bangkok  and  lie  briefed  by  mili¬ 
tary  commanders.  In  Vietnam 
they  will  visit  the  battle  area. 

The  mission  will  travel  in  two 
groups  of  30  each.  The  first  wdll 
leave  Seattle  Feb.  22,  and  re¬ 
turn  to  Los  Angeles  March  17. 
The  second  group  will  take  off 
from  Seattle  March  29  and  re¬ 
turn  April  21. 

A  project  of  American  News¬ 
papers  Study  Missions  Inc.,  the 
trips  have  the  approval  of 
Arthur  Sylvester,  Assistant  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Defense  for  Public 
Affairs,  who  promised  whatever 
cooperation  the  military  situa¬ 
tion  will  permit. 

Edgar  S.  Bayol,  president  of 
ASM,  said  those  who  have 
signed  up  for  the  first  group 
are: 

Robert  H.  Beck,  Roswell 
(N.  M.)  Record. 

Paul  C.  Bodenhamer,  Redding 
(Calif.)  Record-Searchlight. 

Britt  Brown,  Wichita  (Kans.) 
Eagle  and  Beacon. 


George  L.  Carey,  Clinton 
(Ind.)  Clintonian. 

A.  Monroe  Courtright,  Tl’cst- 
erville  (Ohio)  Public  Opinion. 

Riley  Cross,  Denton  (Tex.) 
Record  Chrotiicle. 

John  T.  DeGraff,  New  York 
State  Publishers  A.ssociation. 

Robert  C.  Dix,  Ravenna 
(Ohio)  Record  Courier. 

Bob  Eddy,  Hartford  (Conn.) 
Courant. 

Amon  Carter  Evans,  Nash¬ 
ville  Tennessean. 

George  M.  Ewing,  Canandai¬ 
gua  (N,  Y.)  Messenger. 

W.  C.  Hearst,  WWCH, 
Clarion,  Pa. 

F.  Parker  Hoy,  WLAM, 
I^ewiston,  Maine. 

Robert  E.  Kelly,  KCRA,  Sac¬ 
ramento,  Calif. 

Edward  Lamb,  Dispatch  Inc., 
Toledo. 

Charles  B.  Lenahan,  Hamden 
(Conn.)  Chronicle. 

Franklin  R.  Little,  Ogdens- 
burg  (N.  Y.)  Journal. 

Chet  Long,  WBNS,  Columbus, 
Ohio. 

Bill  McAlister,  KSEL,  Lub¬ 
bock,  Texas. 

James  MaePherson,  Framing¬ 
ham  (Mass.)  News. 

Sam  D.  Melson,  Jacksonville 
(Fla.)  Chronicle. 

James  L.  Miller,  Washington 
(Mo.)  Missourian. 

Walter  C.  Paine,  White  River 
(Vt.)  Valley  News. 

Ned  Shott,  Bluefield  (W.  Va.) 
Telegraph. 

John  Siegenthaler,  Nashville 
Tennessean. 

Richard  C.  Steele,  Worcester 
( Mass. )  Telegram. 


Stuart  Taylor,  Santa  Barbara 
(Calif.)  News-Press. 

Richard  K.  Warren,  Denton 
(Tex.)  Record-Chroniele. 

Jack  M.  Young,  Helena 
(Ark.)  World. 

Kenneth  Z  wicker,  Keene 
(N.  H.)  Sentinel. 

• 

Rain  Washes  Out 
Pre-Christmas  Acls 

Catalina  Island,  Calif. 

When  10  inches  of  rain  doused 
Catalina  Island  and  a  leaky  roof 
drenched  the  offices  of  the 
W’eekly  Catalina  Islander,  pub¬ 
lisher  Donald  Haney  had  some 
trying  moments. 

Unable  to  obtain  power  to 
operate  the  offset  plant  to  print 
the  normal  tabloid-size  paper, 
Haney  used  a  small  letter  press 
to  run  off  eight  single  sheets 
with  the  back  sides  blank.  He 
stapled  the  pages  for  mailing. 
All  advertising  had  to  be 
omitted  (two  weeks  before 
Christmas!)  but  legal  notices, 
some  classified,  most  of  the  spot 
news  and  church  services  were 
included. 

Under  Indictment 

Cincinnati 

Eugene  Fiske,  47,  Enquirer 
copy  reader,  has  been  indicted 
for  manslaughter  in  the  fatal 
beating  of  his  former  fiancee, 
Mrs.  Virginia  Wolpert.  On  leave 
of  absence  from  the  paper  and 
released  under  $5,000  bond,  he  is 
staying  with  relatives  in  Ten¬ 
nessee.  The  original  charge  was 
first  degree  murder. 
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Early  Accord  Sought 
With  N.Y.  Unions 


The  first  formal  steps  to  ne¬ 
gotiate  new  contracts  between 
New  York  City  newspapers  and 
eight  unions  were  taken  (Dec. 
9),  but  are  not  likely  to  “jell” 
into  .serious  bargaining  until 
early  in  1967. 

A  three-hour  meeting  at  the 
offices  of  the  Publishers  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  New  York  ended  on  a 
")te  of  management  optimism. 
An  offer  to  make  the  terms  of 
new  wage  pacts  effective  as  soon 
as  they  are  negotiated  with  in¬ 
dividual  unions  was  described 
by  John  J.  Gaherin,  president  of 
the  association,  as  “the  first 
major  step”  in  efforts  to  reach 
agreements  before  the  present 
ones  expire  March  30. 


Explaining  that  the  publish¬ 
ers’  acceptance  of  this  principle 
could  serve  as  an  inducement 
for  early  settlements,  Gaherin 
added,  “we  don’t  want  smoke- 
filled  room  crisis  bargaining  at 
the  11th  hour.” 


His  comments  followed  the 
first  official  meeting  between 
negotiators  for  the  publishers 
and  the  Newspaper  Trades 
Council  which  represents  eight 
of  the  10  unions  which  even- 
\  tually  will  seek  agreements  with 
the  New  York  Times,  Daily 
News,  World  Jownial  Tribune, 
Long  Island  Press  and  Long 
hlarul  Star  Journal.  (The  Netv 
York  Post  withdrew  from  mem¬ 
bership  in  the  as.sociation  in 
1963). 


Early  Talks  Welcomed 


was  Bertram  A.  Powers,  presi¬ 
dent  of  New  York  Typograph¬ 
ical  Union  6,  who  did  not  com¬ 
ment  on  the  publishers’  initial 
proposal.  His  local  wfill  seek  a 
20  percent  increase  in  the  scale 
for  printers,  raising  the  day 
minimum  to  $182.22  weekly. 

An  additional  factor  in  the 
new  round  of  contract  negotia¬ 
tions  is  the  Supreme  Court’s  de¬ 
cision  which  left  standing  a  rul¬ 
ing  that  allows  the  ITU  local  to 
legally  free  itself  of  association 
bargaining.  According  to  Local 
6’s  monthly  bulletin,  “the  union 
is  proceeding  with  its  goal  of 
separate  contracts  for  each 
newspaper.” 

The  bulletin  also  stated: 
“The  union  is  willing  to  allow 
the  publishers  to  use  the  asso¬ 
ciation  as  its  bargaining  agent, 
provided  that  individual  con¬ 
tracts  recognizing  individual 
composing  room  needs  are  the 
result  of  the  negotiations.” 

Commenting  on  the  decision, 
Gaherin,  told  E&P:  “We  are 
law-abiding  citizens  and  we’ll 
abide  by  the  court’s  ruling.”  In 
answer  to  a  question,  he  said 
that  he  did  not  think  the  ruling 
would  “substantially  change” 
the  role  of  the  association  in  the 
upcoming  talks.  “Each  news¬ 
paper  has  the  right  to  delegate 
representation  to  us  in  con¬ 
tractual  negotiations,”  he  added. 


Union  Rivalries 


The  unions’  reaction  to  the 
meeting  was  cautious.  Thomas 
J.  Murphy,  chairman  of  the 
council  and  executive  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  New  York  News¬ 
paper  Guild,  reported  the  unions 
and  the  publishers  had  agreed 
that  all  unions  interested  in 
early  negotiations  would  pro¬ 
ceed  on  an  individual  basis.  He 
Mid  that  if  it  appeared  that 
joint  negotiations  would  be  help- 
*  ful  both  sides  were  agreed  on 
:  such  sessions. 

Joseph  Baer  of  the  News¬ 
paper  and  Mail  Deliverers  Union 
said  he  was  “not  too  much  in¬ 
terested  in  preactivity,”  but  he 
was  interested  in  an  early  start 
on  bargaining.  “We’ll  talk  pre¬ 
activity  when  we  get  to  the  point 
of  settling,”  he  said.  His  union, 
prior  to  the  meeting  with  the 
publishers,  notified  all  five 
dailies  that  it  wants  separate 
contracts  with  individual  new’s- 
papers. 

Also  present  at  the  meeting 

editor  8c  publisher 


Inter-union  rivalries  are  an¬ 
other  factor  in  the  New  York 
situation.  Printing  Pressmen’s 
Union  2  is  not  a  member  of  the 
Newsnaper  Trades  Council  and 
the  Photo-engravers  Union  has 
withdrawn  temnorarily  because 
of  a  dispute  with  the  printers’ 
union  over  renresentation  at  the 
new  Suffolk  Sun.  The  Cowles 
daily  in  Deer  Park.  Long  I.s- 
land,  has  “doo?’-to-door”  ITU 
membershin.  William  J.  Ken¬ 
nedy,  president  of  the  press¬ 
men’s  union,  has  petitioned  for 
an  election  among  11  pressmen 
employed  by  the  Sun  and  cur¬ 
rently  covered  by  a  contract  be¬ 
tween  the  company  and  the 
ITU. 


RICHARD  H.  AMBERG,  left,  publisher  of  the  St.  Louis  Globe- 
Democrat,  accepts  the  St.  Louis  Award  from  Edwin  M.  Clark,  a 
member  of  the  award  committee  and  a  past  winner  of  the  award. 


Amberg  Receives 
High  Civic  Honor 


St.  Louis 

Richard  H.  Amberg,  publisher 
of  the  St.  Louis  Globe  Democrat, 
was  presented  the  St.  Louis 
Award  (Dec.  8)  for  service  to 
the  community  “above  and  be¬ 
yond  the  normal  call  of  duty  or 
responsibility.” 

The  presentation  and  the 
$1000  prize  that  accompanies 
the  citation  was  made  by  Edwin 
M.  Clark,  a  member  of  the  St. 
Louis  Award  committee  during 
ceremonies  in  the  Old  Court¬ 
house. 

While  the  citation  honored 
Amberg  for  active  leadership  in 
charitable,  hospital,  Scouting, 
civic  and  educational  endeav¬ 
ors,”  it  referred  particularly  to 
his  “dynamic  and  dramatic  per¬ 
sonal  leadership”  in  establishing 
the  Herbert  Hoover  Boys  Club. 

The  publisher  of  the  New- 
house  newspaper  said  he  will 
donate  his  $1000  honorarium  to 
the  Boys  Club  which  is  under 
construction  on  the  site  of  the 
old  Busch  Stadium. 

The  planting  of  a  tree  goes 
along  with  the  citation.  The 
“Richard  H.  Amberg  tree”  was 
planted  in  a  white  pine  grove  in 
Forest  Park. 


award  and  said  he  felt  it  repre- 
.sents  the  measure  of  the  public’s 
confidence  in  the  Boys’  Club 
project. 

He  also  expressed  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  S.  1.  Newhouse,  “who  is 
not  only  my  boss,  but  my  dear 
friend,  and  who  has  been  a 
source  of  great  encouragement 
to  me  over  the  17  years  of  my 
happy  association  with  him.” 


Krock  Wins  Award 
By  Acclamation 

Tucson,  Ariz. 

Arthur  Krock,  retired  Wash¬ 
ington  columnist  for  the  New 
York  Times,  is  the  13th  winner 
of  the  John  Peter  Zenger  Award, 
given  annually  by  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Arizona’s  Department  of 
Journalism. 


Krock,  named  by  previous 
winners  who  comprise  the  nom¬ 
inating  committee,  is  the  only 
recipient  to  have  been  elected  by 
acclamation,  said  Sherman  R. 
Miller,  head  of  the  UA  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Journalism. 


Both  the  pressmen  and  the 
photo-engravers  are  known  to  be 
di.sturbed  bv  the  typographical 
union’s  contract  covering  all 
craft  emnlovps  at  the  Sun.  Cur¬ 
rently,  Murphy,  as  chairman  of 
the  trades  council,  is  striving 
for  a  formula  whereby  these 
differences  ran  be  settled.  “He’s 
out  to  get  unitv  among  the 
unions,”  said  a  guild  spoke.sman. 


In  presenting  the  award, 
Clark  said  Amberg  “almost 
single-handedly  raised  approxi¬ 
mately  $1  million  dollars  to 
build  the  Boys  Club.” 

Clark  said  the  publisher  also 
was  general  chairman  of  the  $3 
million  dollar  drive  for  the  new 
Missouri  Baptist  hospital,  gen¬ 
eral  chairman  of  the  National 
Jewish  Hospital  Dinner  and 
chainnan  of  the  drive  for  the 
Harry  Truman  Library  in  Inde¬ 
pendence,  Mo. 

Amberg  expressed  his  “pride 
and  humility”  in  receiving  the 


The  Zenger  Award  for  “dis¬ 
tinguished  service  in  freedom 
of  the  press  and  the  people’s 
right  to  know”  will  be  presented 
Jan.  14  during  the  annual  con¬ 
vention  of  the  Arizona  News¬ 
papers  Association  here. 

Holder  of  two  Pulitzer  Prizes 
and  a  citation  in  lieu  of  a  third, 
which  he  declined  because  he 
was  a  member  of  the  committee, 
Krock  formally  retired  Sept.  29. 
He  became  79  years  old  on 
Nov.  16. 


Shiel  Dunsker  Dies 


Cincinnati 
Shiel  Dunsker,  business  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Cincinnati  Post  and 
Times-Star,  died  in  Barnes  Hos¬ 
pital,  St.  Louis,  Dec.  14  after 
a  brain  operation.  He  was 
stricken  in  his  office,  Nov.  6. 
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Louise  Harris  [Iovei.u,  for¬ 
mer  cojiy  editor,  Houston  Post, 
wife  of  Hay  C.  Dovell,  former 
Post  city  editor;  Dec.  6. 

*  «  « 

Robert  A.  Barracks.  68, 
newsman  and  government  public 
information  officer  who  bepran 
his  career  with  the  Decatur 
(III.)  Review;  Dec.  .O. 

«  «  ♦ 

Douglass  M.  Alli:.n  Jk.,  48, 
senior  editor  at  Atlas  Maga¬ 
zine,  former  Cincinnati  Post- 
Star  and  Newsweek  staffer; 
Dec.  9. 

*  ♦  « 

Pendleton  Dudley,  90,  pio¬ 
neer  in  public  relations,  senior 
partner  of  Dudley-Anderson- 
Yutzy,  onetime  reporter  for  the 
Wall  Street  Journal;  Dec.  10. 

*  *  « 

.\NSON  F.  H.ARDMAN,  80,  1)1- 
and  ad  director  for  Mid-Contin¬ 
ent  Telephone  Co.;  former  man- 
agring  editor  of  the  Findlaij 
(Ohio)  Republican;  Dec.  7. 

m  *  * 

Vernon  D.  (Curley)  Grieve, 
64,  San  Francisco  Examiner 
sports  editor  who  campaifrned  to 
brinp  baseliall  Giants  to  his  city; 
Dec.  8. 

♦ 

Dana  O.  McGaugh,  41,  editor 
of  the  Livermore  (Calif.)  Inde¬ 
pendent  since  its  founding:  in 
1963;  Dec.  8. 

*  «  ♦ 

ilARGARETTA  S.  VVlL.SON,  57, 
women’s  news  editor  of  the 
Carlisle  (Pa.)  Sentinel;  Dec.  7. 

«  *  * 

Mrs.  Lillie  Hencii  Harris, 
93,  who  retired  in  1954  after  40 
years  as  a  society  columnist  for 
Harrisburij,  Pa.,  newspapers; 
Dec.  4. 

#  « 

Harry  T.  O’Brien,  74,  editor 
of  the  Marys  (Pa.)  Daily 
Press  from  1926  until  his  retire¬ 
ment  in  Septemlier,  1965;  Dec.  8. 


I  NC.\  Klerls 
Indian  Is  President 

Chakravarti  Ragfhaven,  Press 
Trust  of  India,  was  elected  (Dec. 
8)  as  president  of  the  United 
Nations  Corresjiondents  Associa¬ 
tion  after  three  days  of  ballot- 
in  jr.  He  receivwl  88  votes  to  42 
for  Louis  Foy,  Paris- Presse, 
and  21  for  Alexander  (Jabriel, 
.American  Transradio  News 
-Ajfency. 

Karl  W.  Foell,  Christian  Sci¬ 
ence  Monitor,  Boston;  Wieslaw 
Gornicki,  Polish  Pre.ss  .Agremcy; 
and  To.shio  Horikawa,  Kyodo 
.Agrency,  Japan,  were  elected 
vicejiresidents.  G.  Michael  Little¬ 
johns,  Reuters,  secretary,  and 
Kay  Gray,  Greenwich  (('onn.) 
Times,  treasurer,  ■were  reelected. 


Herwigs  Sell  Paper 
To  Desert  Sun  Co. 

Yucaipa,  Calif. 

The  Desert  Sun  Publishing 
Co.,  of  Palm  Springs,  has  pur¬ 
chased  the  Yucaipa  and  (Tali- 
Mesa  News-Mirror  from  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Ed-E.  Herwig,  pub¬ 
lishers  of  the  San  Bernardino 
County  weekly  four  years. 

President  George  E.  Cameron 
and  Publisher  Carl  W.  Schooss 
of  the  Desert  Sun  announced 
their  new  paper  would  be  pub¬ 
lished  by  F.  S.  (Bill)  Haynes, 
whose  30  years  experience  in¬ 
cludes  Los  Angeles  City  News 
Ser\’ice,  advertising  executive 
jiosts  with  Copley  Newspapers  in 
California  and  Illinois;.  He  has 
been  general  manager  of  the 


litirbank  (Calif.)  Independent. 

Herwig,  80,  is  retiring  after 
•■i6  years  of  new'spaper  work. 

• 

Fellowship  Award 

F.  Gerald  Kline,  Research 
Fellow  in  the  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  and  Mass  Communica¬ 
tion,  University  of  Minnesota, 
will  begin  a  Social  Science  Re¬ 
search  Council  fellowship  year 
Jan.  1.  Kline’s  award  is  a  pre- 
doctoral  fellowship  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Michigan  to  study 
mathematical  applications  to  the 
analysis  of  mass  communication 
and  other  social  science  data.  He 
will  be  working  jirimarily  with 
Professor  Thomas  F.  Mayer, 
De])artment  of  Sociology,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Michigan. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Newspaper  Appraisers 

Newspaper  Brokers 

APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE.  TAX.  | 
partnership,  loan  and  insuranre  pur-  | 
IHJses.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure.  Marion 
R.  Krehbiel,  Box  88.  Norton.  Kansas.  ‘ 

_ I 

Newspaper  Brokers  I 

If  you  are  not  receiv¬ 
ing  our  daily  news¬ 
paper  offerings,  please 
write  fully  today.  We  ! 
have  daily  availabili-  j 
ties  for  qualified  cli¬ 
ents! 

JACK  L.  STOLL 

And  Associates 
6381  Hollywood  Boulevard  | 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  90028  | 

SPECIALIZING  in  properties  in  the  ' 
Virginias,  Maryland  and  Delaware.  ! 
Frank  Titlow,  Licensed  Broker.  104  i 
W.  Roanoke  St.,  Blacksburg,  Va. 

DEAN  SELLERS  sells  Ariz.  and  west-  ; 
ern  papers.  637  E.  Main,  Mesa,  Ariz.,  I 
85201.  Phone  (AC  602)  964-2431.  I 

ITS  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT  i 
that  buys  the  newspaper — it’s  the  per-  1 
sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  This 
is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact  I 
selling. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY  i 

Box  189,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Mich.  48858  | 

WESTERN  DAILIES,  WEEKLIES 
J.  A.  Snyder,  2234  E.  Romneya  Dr.,  i 
Anaheim,  Calif.  (AC  714)  533-1361.  ; 

NEGOTIATORS  for  transfer  of  news- 
I)a|ier  properties — sale  or  purchase. 
Dixie  Newspapers,  P.O.  Box  490,  Gads- 
<len,  Ala.,  35902.  Phone  546-3357. 

SYD  S.  GOULD  ASSOCIATES 
"the  broker  with  instant  buyers" 
Newspatter  Sales,  Management, 
Appraisals,  Personal  Purchases  I 
107  S.  Lawrence  St.,  Montgomery,  Ala.  i 
(205)  262-1751 

VEHINON  V.  PAINE 
Daily  Papers — Nation-wide  service  I 


I  R.  K.  T.  LAR.SON  &  ASSOCIATES. 

I  Inc.,  more  than  75  years  working  ex- 
I>erience  in  fast-growing  Zone  3  daily  1 
‘  iind  weekly  newspapers.  911  Westover  , 

I  Ave.,  Norfolk,  Virginia,  23507. 

I  Dial  (703)  627-7097  or  613-7816 

SELECT  NEWSPAPERS  AVAILABLE 
in  South  and  Southeast 
NEWSPAPER  SERVICE  CO..  INC.  I 
P.O.  Dr.  1242S,  Panama  City,  Fla. 

The  DIAL  Agency,  1503  Nazareth. 

'  Kalamtizoo,  Mich.  Phone  349-7422 
".Xmerica's  No.  1  Newspaper  Broker" 

Newspapers  For  Sale  j 

GROUP  OF  3  WELL-ESTABLISHED  ' 
WEEKLY  NEWSPAPERS 
in  lucr.ative  Gulf  Coast  area  serving 
entire  county  (adjoining  Harris  Ckjunty, 

I  Houston  Texas)  highly  industrial.  Gross 
I  $150,000  annually,  new  otfset  plant. 

I  Sacrificing  due  to  illness.  $25,000  down 
,  will  handle,  balance  by  month.  Poten- 
I  tial  unlimited,  perfect  for  two  or  three 
,  young  men.  Write  P.O.  Box  883,  Texas 
!  City,  Texas  77590. 

;  FLORIDA  FREE  WEEKLY.  lOM  circu-  | 
I  lation — ready  to  go  paid,  in  booming  | 

I  retail  trade  area.  Ideal  for  couple.  I 
family  group  or  chain  with  offset  ex- 
i  perience.  Excellent  printing  arrange- 
1  ment.  Only  1-year  old  and  operated  at 
profit.  Publishers  other  interests  re- 
I  quire  frequent  out-of-state  travel.  $25M 
;  — $10M  down  will  handle.  Box  3107, 
i  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 

j  - - - - - 

FLORIDA  OFFSET  SHOPPER  for 
sale;  $25M ;  gross  $100M.  Write  Box 
I  3126,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CALIFORNIA  influential  twice-weekly, 
countywide  from  county  seat,  own  web 
offset  central  plant.  Over  $100,000. 
Reasonable  to  responsible  newspaiter- 
man.  Box  3056,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

;  BILL  MATTHEW.  Newspaper  Broker. 

129  Buena  Vista  Dr.,  and  Dunedin,  Fla.,  i 
I  has  several  quality  dailies  and  weeklies  | 
:  available  in  the  Midwest  and  Southeast.  , 
PHONE:  AC  (813)  733-2966  I 

INTEREST  TO  TEAM— Neeti  man/  ^ 
I  wife  team  to  operate  high  growth  po-  1 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Newspapers  For  Sale 

I  CHICAGO  AREA  WE:EKLY  GROUP 
I  Gross  $180,000;  asking  $200,000.  Subur- 
ban  market,  and  growth  area.  Box 
I  3166,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

THREE  WEEKLIES,  San  Diego  (^it 
I  1937)  in  potential  daily  field,  with 
I  complete  plant,  rotary  Goss  press, 

:  grossing  $36,000.  Printing  and  pub¬ 
lishing  grossing  $38,000.  Will  sell  for 
I  half  appraised  value — $50,000;  $15,000 
I  down,  balance  to  suit  you.  Other  prop¬ 
erties  in  San  Diego  County,  where  cli- 
mate  is  best  in  the  world.  Southland 
Realty,  3740  El  Cajon  Blvd..  San  Diego, 
Calif.,  92105. 

FOR  SALE 

Two  growing  weeklies,  in  adjacent 
towns,  in  Central  Florida.  Rich  citrus 
area;  also  vast  indoor  foliage  industry. 
Scenic,  fine  fishing  and  hunting;  only 
an  hour  from  the  Atlantic.  Both  com¬ 
munities  moving  with  times;  next  door 
I  to  huge  Disneyland  East  project,  where 
I  development  is  underway.  Potential  un- 
limited;  health  of  owner  only  reason 
for  selling.  Box  3097,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

LESS  THAN  $25M  BUYS  WEEKLY 
and  job  shop  in  3  county  area.  One 
third  cash,  one  third  bank  financing, 
balance  over  3  years.  Good  man  and 
wife  operation.  R.  K.  T.  Larson  & 
Associates.  Inc.,  7200  Hermitage  Road, 
Richmond.  Va.  23228. 

j  41-YEAR-OLD  WEEKLY  for  sale. 

$35,000.  Widow  tired.  Write:  N.  L. 

1  Gootiman,  Box  218,  Ponchatoula,  La. 
I  70454. 

I  r>0%  STOCK  AVAILABLE  in  small 
j  Illinois  daily  for  $150,000  cash.  Ex¬ 
cellent  opportunity  for  ad,  news  execu¬ 
tive,  or  chain.  Box  3136,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


ZONE  5 

WEEKLY  GROSSING  $85,000  PLUS 
and  increasing  rapidly.  Complete  com¬ 
posing  room  and  layout  equipment. 
Paper  printetl  offset  outside.  Profitable 
operation  and  tremendous  immediate 
future  growth  potential.  Absentee  own¬ 
er  desires  immediate  sale,  all  or  part 
interest  to  qualified  bnyer.  Realistically 
Iiriced.  Reasonable  terms.  Box  3147, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

MICHIGAN  WEEKLY,  over  7.000  cir¬ 
culation.  Complete  plant,  real  estate 
includetl.  $20,000  down,  good  terms. 
W.  B.  Grimes  &  Co.,  Dutxmt  Circle 
Bldg.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

$15,000  WEEKLY  AND  .TOB  SHOP 
in  Southcentral  Kansas.  Exceptionally 
good  letterpress  isjuipment  and  brick 
building.  Opi)ortunity  for  couple.  0.x- 
ford  Register.  Oxford.  Kansas  67119. 

WEEKLIES  IN  SOUTHWEST  -soon  to 
lie  fastest  inilustrial  growth  in  state. 
Old,  established  papers,  now  printed 
offset.  Sell  majority  interest:  requires 
$30,000.  Give  full  details.  Box  3183. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICER 

Newspaper  Printing 

NEWSPAPERS  and  other  publication* 
printed  fast  at  reasonable  prices.  Give 
us  the  copy — we'll  do  the  rest!  Church 
Press.  636  First  Ave.,  West  Haven. 
Conn.  06516. 

Press  Engineers 

Newspaiier  Press  Installation 
MOVING— REPAIRING— TRUCIKING 
Expert  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON  INC. 
55-59  Fourth  Street 
Brooklyn.  N.  Y.  11231 
(.\C  212)  JAckson  2-6105 

EQUIPMENT  MART 

Composing  Room 


899  W.  Bonita.  Claremont,  Calif.  91712  tential  establish^  weekly.  Will  sell  %  will 

I  interest  to  reliable  party  for  minimum  TTS  PERFORATOR,  1-year  old,  wni| 
down  payment.  Chart  Area  3.  No  plant  sell  or  trade  for  Frieden  perforator  - 
CONFIDE7NTIAL  INFORMATION  '  worries — associated  with  central  offset  also  lend  meltintr  furnace  and  moul 
Daily  Newspapers  Properties  plant  as  other  partner.  Box  3143,  Edi-  Kirms  Ptfi:.  Co..  Bradley  Beach,  N  J 

\V.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura,  Calif.  93001  J  tor  &  I'ublisher.  (AC  2011  774-8000. 
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Equipment  Msrt 


BUY  OR  SELL  NEW  OR  USED  NEWSPAPER  EQUIPMENT  IN  THIS  BIG  MARKET-PLACE 


Complete  Plants 

LIQUIDATING 

Mechanical  Plant 
Equipment  Of 
Miami  (Florida)  Daily  News 

4  Mtxiel  36  Linotypes — 6600U 
3  Model  29  Linotypes — 66000 
fi  Model  31  Linotypes  TTS 
1  Mixlel  C2  Intertype-  -ITS 
3  Model  8  Linotypes 
Over  100  Fonts  Linotype  Mats 

1  Ludlow  Burnisher — 2  Universal  Cab¬ 
inets — 80  Fonts  Mats 

2  Monotype  Giant  Strip  Casters 

13  Morrison  C  &  G  Saw  Trimniers 
1  Morrison  Slug  Stripper 
12  Ad  Makeup  Frames  j 

i:»  Assorted  Steel  Makeup  Tables  —  I 
Galley  Cabinets — Storage  Cabinets —  ^ 
etc.  j 

1  Goss  Full  Page  Flat  Casting  Bon 

2  Hoe  Monorail  Saw  Trimmers 

1  Hoe  Radial  Ami  Router  ' 

1  Duplex  Large  Gear  Mat  Holler  t 

2  Hoe  Enclosecl  Curved  Routers.  23j*l.  I 
1  Kemp  20  Ton  Stereo  Master  INit  to  | 

2  Wood  8  Ton  Electric  Pots  j 

1  Towmotor  Propane  Truck  w  Roll  i 
Rams  .  I 

1  Hyster  Propane  Fork  Lift  Truck  ! 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES  , 

60  E.  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17.  N.Y.  OX  7-4590  I 

Composing  Room  ^ 

ALL  MODELS  j 

Linotypp-— Int-rtype — Ltidlows 
PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTATIVES 
136  Chinoh  Street.  N.  Y..  N.  Y.  10007 

LINOTYPE,  model  8.  fully  recondi¬ 
tioned.  $2875  stnlle<l  3P0-miles.  Smith 
Lino  Service.  916  N.  Greenfield  Ave.. 
Waukeshn,  Wise..  53186. 

FOR  SALE:  TWO  BLEKTRONS  with 
TOl’  operating  units,  electric  iiots. 
varialde  8i)eed  drive,  mold  cooler,  all 
tai>e  safeties,  four  molds,  Shnffstall  mat 
detector,  metal  feerler.  OTily  3  years 
old  and  in  mint  condition.  Available 
immediately  for  a  33V<|%  saving  over 
toda.v's  re|)lacement  cost.  Contact  Fre<l 
Brower.  Press-Enterprise,  Riverside, 
California  92,502.  Ph :  (AC  7141  684- 
1200,  or  E.  L.  Willi.ams  (AC  213)  749- 
7291. 

THE  NATION’S  NEWSPAPER  TORMS 
roll  on  L.  B.  Heavy  Duty  Newspaiwr 
Turtles— $92.25  to  $107.25.  fob  Elkin. 
Write  for  literature.  L.  &  B.  SALES 
COMPANY.  II1-113  W.  Market  St., 
Elkin,  North  Carolina,  28621. 

Ph:  (AC  919)  8.35-1513 

Engraving  Equipment 

MAKE  US  AN  OFFER  on  our  65- 
screen.  standard  (8  x  10)  Scan-A- 
Graver.  in  first-rate  condition.  Went 
offset  a  year  ago  so  we  are  anxious 
to  sell  it.  Call  Peter  W.  Cox.  Bath 
Maine  (AC  207)  44.3-5549. 

VARIO-KLISCHOCRAPH.  Mo<lel  #  K- 
181 — $15,000.  Contact:  Ed.  Kenneriy,  | 
The  Home  News.  P.O.  Box  5.51.  New  j 
Brunswick,  N.J.  08903.  Ph :  (AC  201)  | 
.545-4000.  I 

KLISCHOGRAPH  —  ser.  #240.  line,  i 
automatic  engraver.  Never  used — new  . 
machine  guarantee.  Must  sell.  Bantam 
Match  Corp.,  Freeport.  L.I.,  N.Y.  (AC 
516)  MAyfair  3-6660.  I 


Engraving  Equipment  | 

12  x  18  PHOTO-LATHE,  extra  head, 

3  yrs.  old.  Switching  to  offset.  Courier- 
News.  Charleston,  Ill.  Ph:  (AC  217) 
31.5-2123. 

MASTER  FACE-UP  WHIRIJIR,  MODEL  B 
C.ra.H  VACUUM  FIMME  26"  x  30" 

SET  )2l  NUARC  7.5  AMI*.  ARC  LAMPS 
R.  J.  Hummel 

CALL-CHRONICLE  NEWSPAPERS 
Allentown.  Penna.  18105 

Material  For  Sale 

JUSTO WRITER  Polyethylene  tai>e.  4 
inch  rolls— $7.00  dozen  prepaid.  Quan¬ 
tities  less.  Spring  Valley  Tribune. 
Spring  Valley,  Minn.,  55975. 

Miscellaneous  Machinery 

EXCELLENT  SETUP  for  production 
of  tab  newspaiier.  MCD  22  press:  11x17 
Itek  Pl:itemaster:  Challenge  FH-6  17x22 
folder.  All  used  less  than  year.  Take 
up  payments  on  press  plus  back  pay¬ 
ments.  Assume  $84  lease  on  Plnte- 
master  plus  back  payments.  Folder, 
$200.  Contact:  The  Bee,  Box  98, 
Hughes  Springs,  Texas  75656. 

COLLATOR-FOLDER.  6  station  24  tab 
with  t.j  tab  trimmer.  Saltus  Press,  Box 
824,  Worcester,  Massachusetts  01601. 

FOR  SALE: 

2  Chases  (Double  Truck) 

1  Morrison  Slug  Stripper 
1  Hoe  Curved  Casting  Box,  water-  ( 
cooled  core  and  back,  22-%"  cut-off 
I  Hoe  Finishing  Machine 
1  Shaw  Machine  and  Tool  full-page  ' 
fiat  casting  box 

1  II.P.  Portable  Air  Compressor 
GARDENA  VALLEY  NEWS 
16417  So.  Western  Ave.. 

Gardena,  California,  90247 

Sl’ENCER  TURBINES  FOR  KEMP 
gas  systems.  Size  #2.  115  volt.  $200.00 
used.  $300.00  new;  Size  #3,  220/440 
volt  or  208/416  volt  3  i)hase.  $300.00 
j  used.  Nolan  Corp.,  Rome,  N.Y,  13440. 

!  ADDRESSOCRAPH  MACHINES 
■Ml  the  equipment  require<l  to  protiuce 
I  truck  manifests  for  bulk  delivery  sys- 
I  tern. 

1 — Class  9100  Accounting  Addresso- 
graph  machine  with  tab  controlle<l 
automatic  platen  cut-off ;  tab  control 
stop  and  lister. 

1 — Class  7100  Keypunch  machine. 

I— Class  6481  Graphotyi)e  machine  with 
light  fixtures  and  tabulator. 

Original  Cost:  $17,751.45. 

This  equipment  has  been  in  use  only 
18  months.  For  further  information, 
write  The  Virginian-Pilot  &  Ledger- 
Star,  P.  O.  Box  449,  Norfolk,  Va. 
Attention  :  Purchasing  Director 

FOR  SALE:  FRIDEN  JU.STOWRITEH 
Recorder,  Reproducer,  Typro.  Elliott 
Addressogrnph.  Excellent  condition. 
Box  278,  Pocahontas,  Illinois  62275. 

Perforator  Tape 

LOWEST  PRICE  and  l>est  quality 
|)erforator  tapes  in  USA.  $.31  per  roll 
for  8"  and  $.95  for  14" — all  widths 
f.o.b.  mill.  Cartons  only.  Order  now 
from  ; 

PORTAGE  NEWSPAPER  SUPPLY 
25  E.  Exchange  St.,  Akron,  Ohio  44308 

Presses  &  Machinery 

GOSS  SUBURBAN  OFFSBP 
6  Units  (24  pages)  with  %  folder..  Run 
less  than  6  months.  Installing  40-page 
Urbanite,  Reason:  speeti  and  capacity. 
We  advertise<l  this  press  in  June,  but 
could  not  release  until  Dec.  20.  Call ; 
Herbert  Styles 

I  DETROIT  POST  1*TC.  COMPANY 
I  1442  Brush  Street 

I  Detroit.  Michigan  48226 

I  Ph:  (AC  313)  962-3703 

i  ATE  SOLNA  PKRFECTOR-  18  .x  24 
.  with  jiin  register  system.  Prints  Iwth 
sides  simultane<nisly.  Ideal  for  tabloid 
newspni)er.  One  year  old:  iierfect  con- 
i  dition.  (AC  516)  466-0710. 


Presses  &  Machinery 

12  UNITS  GOSS 

22^4 — Arch  Type  Unit — 3  Double  Fold¬ 
ers  w  Conveyors—S  Skip  Slitters— 

3  Color  Strippers — 8  Capco  Color  Foun¬ 
tains — STEREO:  8  Ton  Obround  Metal 
Pot — 2  Pneumatic  Pumps — 2  Vacuum- 
hack  Jr.  Autoplates — 2  Autoshavers — 
Sta-Hi  Router.  Reasonably  priced  for  | 
Quick  sale.  Will  divide. 

Available  Immediately. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

GO  E.  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17,  N.Y.  OX  7-4.590  j 
NOW  * 

$6000  CASH  I 

Takes  this  16  pjf.  Goss  Straightline  ' 
Rotary  Press  with  color  deck.  21^,4  inch 
cutoff.  Quarterfolder,  chases,  rollers.  ; 
mat  scorcher*  plate  shaver,  tail  cutter. 

2  flat  stereo  casting  boxes,  stereo  saw, 
mat  humidor,  3  ton  capacity  stereo  fur¬ 
nace  with  gas  carburetor.  Must  move 
quickly  to  clear  premises.  Phone  Area 
Code  •612-537-8484  or  write  Post  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company,  5617  Corvallis  Ave¬ 
nue  North,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota 
55429. 

6’or8TjNIT  HOE— 223/4" 

3  extra  Ck)Ior  (Cylinders — 6  Reverses — 
Duo  Ink  Rails — Reels — Pasters — Dou¬ 
ble  Folder — Balloon  Former — C-H  Con¬ 
veyor — Trackage  and  Turntables — AC 
Group  Drives — Lorate<l  New  Orleans — 

Available  early  1967. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSCCIATES 

60  E.  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17,  N.Y.  OX  7-4590 

FCR  SALE 

Available  July  I,  1967 

27-Cline  Reels  with  40  volt  D.C.  ten¬ 
sions  and  dry  glue  pasters 

For  40  inch  dia.  x  65  inch  roils 

1 -Cline  Reel  with  A.C.  tension  and 
wet  glue  paster 

For  40  inch  dia.  x  65  inch  roll 

j  2-Cline  Roto  Gravure  Reels  with  full 
'  automatic  wet  glue  pasters  and  A.C. 
tension  with  running  belts. 

For  40  inch  dia.  x  76',6  foil 

.3-Cline  8  unit  360  H.  P.  primary 
A.C.  control  boards 

1-8  unit  360  H.  P.  secondary  A.C. 
<'ontrol  l)oard 

1-100  AMP.  40  volt  D.C.  Motor  Gen- 
•rator  set 

Manuals  and  prints  included  with  all 
of  the  al>ove 

Call  or  Write  Nick  DeCeorge 

The  Denver  Post,  Inc. 

650-15th  St.,  Denver,  Colo.  80202 
(AC  303)  297-1526 


16-page  Unitubuiar  No.  724  with  color 
hump  and  complete  stereo  equipment. 
Available  Now. 

24-page,  Duplex  Tubular,  2  to  1  model, 
with  balloon  former  and  complete 
stereo  equipment.  Available  Now. 
Wood  Pony  Autoplate,  Serial  No. 
393PO,  22-%"  cut-off,  vacuum  back 

with  water  cooled  arch.  Available  Now. 
LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO.  INC. 

I  "Newspaper  Equipment  Dealers" 

I  11426  Penrose  St.,  Sun  Valley,  Calif. 

;  DUPLEX  2-WAY  FLAT  PRESS,  8  or 
10  pages,  in  good  condition,  with  West- 
j  inghouse  10  li.p.  variable  speed  motor 
I  (practically  new)  ;  have  changed  to  off- 
I  set.  Make  us  an  offer  on  floor.  Must 
!  have  space.  Union  Press-Courier,  Pat- 
:  ton.  Pa.  16668. 

!  OOSS  DUPLEX  12-page  flatbe.1  web 
press,  15  horse  motor.  16  chases.  Now 
I  printing  daily,  must  be  moved  liefore 
I  mid-February.  Make  offer.  Courier- 
i  News.  Charleston,  III.  Ph ;  (\C  217) 
34.5-2123. 

27  X  41  MILLER  MAJOR— Perfect  run¬ 
ning  condition.  Our  plant's  high  double 
I  door  enables  moving  in  one  piece.  AC 
equipped.  Lost  job  contract  makes  press 
I  available.  $3975  or  best  offer.  Herald, 
i  Batavia,  HI.  60510.  (312)  879-3900. 


Presses  &  Machinery 

EXCTILLENT  HARRIS  LTG— 17  x  22 
I)re8.s.  ser.  #954,  new  rollers,  dry 
spray,  running  on  skids.  Price  $3,200. 
Iowa  Fulls  Advertiser,  Box  726.  Iowa 
Falls.  Iowa  50126.  (AC  515)  648-42C4. 

DUPLEX  TUBULAR  PRE.SSES 
24-|)age  2  to  1  type,  with  complete 
stereo  equipment,  elec,  roll  hoist.  2- 
motor  AC  drive.  )>alloon  fbrmer,  Mark¬ 
ham  '4  folder,  ink  tank  and  pump. 
.Avaiialde  now.  $30,000  loaded  on  truck. 
WILL  FINANCE. 

16-page  2  to  I  tyi)e,  with  complete 
stereo  e<|uipment,  elec,  roll  hoist.  2- 
motor  AC"  drive,  available  now.  $10,000 
loade<l  on  truck. 

8-paKe  deck  for  2  to  1  type.  Available 
now.  $8,000. 

Quarter  folder  for  attachment  to  rotary 
press.  Chopiier  action,  similar  to  a 
Cole’s.  Excellent  condition.  $3,000  load- 
eil  on  truck. 

WESTERN  PTC.  MACHINERY  CORP. 
121  W.  15th  St. 

Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90015 
(AC  213)  747-7389 

FOR  SALE:  48-PAGE  GOSS  I  plate 
wide  anti-friction  arch  type  press,  ser. 
#1758,  as  is  $20,000.  Write  Press  Puli- 
lications,  Elmhurst.  Illinois  60126. 

HE.ADLINER  mtxlel  8.80,  uses 
rolls:  will  take  mixiel  880  in  traile. 
Talladega  Home,  Box  977.  Tallatlega. 
Alabama  35160.  Ph:  (.AC  205)  362-4128. 

HOE  OerrUPLE  ROTARY  PRESS 
I  4  floor  printing  units  &  double  folder 
22%"  cutoff  with  subway  delivery  & 

I  newspaper  conveyor.  End  roll  paper 
brackets,  angle  bars  &  rublter  rollers. 

]  Standard  papers  to  32  pages  by  2  page 
jumps  &  up  to  64  iiages  by  4  page 
jumps.  AC  motor  drive.  John  Griffiths 
Co.,  Inc.,  420  Lexington  Ave.,  New 
York.  N.Y.  10017. 

OMAHA  #3  FOLDER  for  sale.  New 
I  in  1961.  Attachecl  to  Bob  Cat  Miehle. 

Waterloo  Republican,  Waterloo,  Illinois 
I  62298.  (AC  618)  939-6831. 

MIEHLE  mode!  46  automatic  press. 
#18637.  Clean  and  complete  including 
Dexter  pile  fee<ler  #10658,  four  post 
delivery,  AC  60-cycle  electrical  equir>- 
ment.  Price  $3500.  FRIDEN,  Inc., 
Schiller  Park.  Illinois  60176. 

i  MIEHLE  HORIZONTAL  29—1716  x 
221,4 :  also  Miehle  Vertical  36".  Both 
presses  in  excellent  operating  condition. 

1  with  all  standard  220-volt.  3-phase.  AC 
I  electrical  equipment.  Flynn  Pub.,  Inc., 

I  1417  1st  St..  N.W.,  Rochester,  Minne- 
I  sota  6.5901. 


Wanted  to  Buy 

MATS  8,  10.  12-pt.  Rex  with  bold:  3 
Intertype  90-channel  m.agazines.  Must 
be  in  good  condition.  Contact  Wayne 
Noll.  Press- Enterprise  Co..  3512  14th 
St.,  Riverside,  Calif.,  92502.  (,\C  714 > 
684-1200. 

USED  AUTOMATIC  or  semi-automatic 
wire  or  rope  tying  machine.  Call  col¬ 
lect  (AC  516  )  586-3700  for  A1  Gittrich. 

ONE  OR  TWO  use<i  Fwe  Hoppers 
Sheridan  Newspaper  Stuffing  Machines, 
including  delivery  table.  Must  be  in 
I  good  condition.  Box  3106.  Editor  & 
j  Publisher. 

NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
i  COMPLETE  PLANTS 

MAT  ROLLERS 
STEREO  EQUIPMENT 

'  BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42nd  St..  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10017 
OX  7-4.590 

'  KELLOGG  ELECTRIC  KEYBOARD  at- 
'  tachment.  Must  fit  Linotype  or  Inter¬ 
type  keyboarils.  State  price  and  condi¬ 
tion  with  reply.  Box  3197,  Editor  & 
Puldisher. 

j  '4  FOLDER  capable  of  folding  up  to 
48  pages- -tabloid.  Merrimack  Valley 
I  I'ub.  Co..  P.O.  Box  750.  Haverhill. 
I  Mass..  01S30. 
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Help  Wanted 


READ  THESE  COLUMNS  FOR  THE  BEST  JOB  OPENINGS  IN  THE  NEWSPAPER  INDUSTRY 


JOURNALISM  PROFESSOR  for  well- 
established  department  at  small  men's 
liberal  arts  Collette.  Ne\vs-e<litorial  em- 
Ithasis,  opportunity  for  specialty.  Ad¬ 
vanced  (legree  and  some  exiterience 
necessary.  Salary  open.  Metropolitan 
location.  Zone  5.  Box  3098,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

UNIVERSITY  NEWS  E-DITOR  with 
experience  and/or  decree  in  journalism  ; 
Bn^ineerintr-Science  background  help¬ 
ful:  for  college  in  Zone  2.  Tell  all  in 
first  letter  to  Box  3034,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

Administrative 

•SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA !  Comp¬ 
troller,  assistant  Business  Manager 
type  accountant  for  large  operation. 
Pull  resume,  compensation  sought  to 
Box  3141,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ARTIST  for  one  of  the  country's  lead¬ 
ing  newspaper  rotogravure  magazines. 
Must  have  top  creative  ability  layouts. 
Send  complete  resume  in  confidence. 
Salary  open.  Box  3199,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Circulation 


WANTED :  YOUNG.  AGGRESSIVE  CM 
Good  salary  and  fringe  benefits.  Write 
or  phone:  Bruce  Wallace,  Tribune, 
Coshocton,  Ohio  43812. 


OIRCULA’nON  MANAGER  for  20.000 
daily  in  growing  southern  Michigan 
community.  Part  of  a  rapidly-expand¬ 
ing  group  of  dailies.  Applicant  should 
be  qualified  in  all  phases  of  depart¬ 
mental  activities.  We  are  looking  for 
a  younger  man  of  managerial  ability 
who,  in  turn,  is  looking  for  an  ex¬ 
citing,  secure  future.  Good  starting 
pay  with  liberal  fringe  benefits.  Ex¬ 
cellent  community  with  good  schools, 
colleges,  and  is  adjacent  to  a  fine  recre¬ 
ational  area.  Applicants  must  state 
complete  background,  references,  and 
salary  requirements.  Replies  will  he 
treated  confidentially.  Write  Box  3172, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Classified  Advertising 


YOUNG.  AGGRESSIVE  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  salesman  needed  as  classified 
salesman-manager  for  small  Midwest 
resort  area  daily.  We  want  a  man  who 
loves  selling.  Starting  pay  Sn.S-a-week 
plus  substantial  commissions  and 
fringes.  Write  Box  3072,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


CLARIFIED  DISPLAY  SALESMAN, 
experienced  in  Automotive  and  Real 
Ehtate  for  aggressive  daily  in  Ohio, 
near  Cleveland.  Also,  can  use  a  GOOD 
RETAIL  DISPLAY  SALESMAN.  Sal¬ 
ary.  commensurate  with  experience.  Ex¬ 
cellent  fringe  benefits,  pleasant  working 
conditions.  Chance  for  advancement. 
<3ve  complete  resume,  salary,  etc:  Box 
3102,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

DIVISION  MANAGER 
Los  Angeles  Area  newspaper  is  looking 
for  a  man  with  a  successful  background 
in  classified  advertising  who  can  train, 
manage  and  inspire  salespeople. 

He  should  be  capable  of  working  with 
trainees  and  actually  demonstrating 
how  sales  are  made.  Competitive  experi¬ 
ence  on  a  metropolitan  newspaper  an 
asset  but  not  a  necessity. 

This  represents  an  excellent  future  with 
plenty  of  opportunity  for  advancement. 
Salary  open. 

Write  in  confidence  giving  details  about 
yourself.  Box  3188,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

/I*  Equal  Opportunity  Employrr 


Display  Advertising 

I  HAVE  AN  OPENING  for  experienced 
ad  man,  and  can  prove  his  earnings 
will  gross  1200  per  week  and  over.  No 
age  limit.  Free  to  travel.  Must  have 
car.  Steady,  year-round  work  on  repeat 
business  for  right  man.  Call,  write  or 
come  in.  Arizona  Jaycee.  1422  N.  Cen¬ 
tral  Ave..  Phoenix.  Ariz..  85001.  No 
collects.  (AC  602)  25.3-8392. 


Display  Advertising 

AD  SALESMAN,  e.xperienced.  to  work 
closely  with  busy  ad  manager  of  top 
N.Y.C.  weekly.  Right  man  will  move 
up  in  organization.  Ph :  TE  9-3057  or 
write  Box  3164,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

DISPLAY  AD  MANAGER  for  medium 
size  midwest  offset  daily.  Ideally  lo¬ 
cated  with  exceptional  future.  Must  be 
able  to  sell,  write  and  layout  your  own 
ads.  Write  stating  qualifications  and 
expected  salary.  Box  3104,  Bklitor  & 
Publisher. 

AD  PERSONNEL  —  CALIFORNIA 

Sales  Manager  —  needed  now! 

Retail  Manager  —  needed  now! 

CAM  —  needed  now  I 
New  positions  in  large,  fast-moving 
daily  and  advertiser  combination.  Sal¬ 
ary,  incentive  program  and  fringes. 
Qualifications  include  highly  competi¬ 
tive  experience,  proven  record  of  per¬ 
formance  and  promotional  ability. 
Submit  full  information  first  letter, 
including  compensation  expected  and 
availability.  Absolutely  confidential. 

Box  3170,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER  for  a  Zone 
2  suburban  daily  of  nearly  20,000,  with 
tremendous  growth  potential.  Applicant 
should  be  competitive,  creative  and  cap¬ 
able  of  managing  a  staff  of  seasoned 
salesmen,  layout  man,  dispatcher  and  a 
secretary.  Classified  experience  and  let¬ 
terpress  mechanical  knowledge  a  must. 
This  position  is  ideal  for  a  man  with 
a  larger  newspaiier  in  a  ‘‘blind  alley" 
or  an  exi>erienced  manager  from  a 
smaller  daily.  We  are  looking  for  a 
‘‘triple  treat”  not  a  ‘‘one  platoon  spe¬ 
cialist”.  Write  in  confidence  to  Box 
3151,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVER'nSING  SALESMAN  for  grow¬ 
ing  3-times-a-week  Calif,  newspaper, 
display  ad  department  in  Northern  Los 
Angeles  County.  Car  needed.  Send  re- 
sum4  and  income  requirement  to: 
Larry  Wade.  Gen.  Mgr.,  The  Sigmal, 
Newhall,  Calif.,  91321. 


NEEDED  IMMEDIA‘rELY  an  experi¬ 
enced  retail  advertising  salesman  with 
a  minimum  of  10  years‘  experience  who 
knows  retailing,  layout,  copy  and  sell¬ 
ing.  This  ijosition  could  lead  to  an 
advertising  manager's  job  at  one  of 
America's  fastest  growing  newspapers 
located  in  the  eastern  part  of  Zone  5. 
Fringe  benefits,  excellent  salary  to  the 
man  qualifying.  Moving  expenses  paid 
for  the  right  man.  If  you  are  seeking 
an  exciting  challenge,  apply  to  us  to¬ 
day  with  a  full  resume  of  your  back¬ 
ground.  Highly  competitive  field.  Box 
3148,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


niE  SANTA  FE  NEW  MEXICAN  has 
an  opening  the  first  of  the  year  for  an 
experienced  advertising  salesman  to 
handle  major  volume  accounts.  This  is 
a  permanent  position  with  the  state 
Capitol  newspaper.  Salary  commensu¬ 
rate  with  experience  and  ability,  plus 
one  of  the  best  incentive  plans  in  the 
industry.  Your  family  will  love  Santa 
Fe's  charm  and  the  year-round  recrea¬ 
tional  facilities  of  Northern  New  Mex¬ 
ico,  Please  send  resumi  and  home 
phone  number  to  Jim  Rowten.  The  New 
Mexican.  Santa  Fe.  N.M.,  87.501. 

EXPERIENCED  AD  PERSONNEL  for 
large  semi-weekly  offset  chain — with  ad¬ 
ministrative  capabilities.  Pacific  North¬ 
west.  Valley  Pub.  (3o.,  Box  130,  Kent, 
Wash.  98031. 

DISPLAY  SALESMAN  —  Aggressive, 
prize-winning  Long  Island  weekly  ex¬ 
panding  staff :  nee<i  top-notch  man  with 
local  retail  experience.  Sales,  service, 
own  layouts.  Own  offset  shop  that  takes 
pride  in  good  work.  Can  quickly  be¬ 
come  ad  manager.  $8,000  start.  Box 
3180.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

RETAIL  SALESMAN— New  Mexico's 
second  largest  city.  Unexcelled  climate. 
Efficient  account  service  important:  also 
good  layout,  reliability,  and  a  knowl¬ 
edgeable  sales  attitude.  This  is  not  an 
ad  for  the  falsely  ambitious,  special 
men.  nor  advisors.  Resume,  please,  to: 
Kenneth  E.  Dahlstrom.  Advertising 
Dir.,  Sun-News,  Las  Cruces,  N.  Mex. 
88001. 


PULICE,  CITY  HALL  REPORTER, 
for  10,000  eirc.  p.m.  daily.  Plenty  of 
variety  in  work — opportunity  for  ad¬ 
vancement — good  fringe  benefits.  Write: 
Jack  Howey.  Managing  Ed..  Daily  Tri¬ 
bune,  P.O.  Box  87,  Peru.  Ind..  46970. 
giving  resume  and  salary  requirements: 
or  call  (AC  317)  473-6641. 

REPORTER 

State  University  Public  Information 
Office  needs  experienced  reporter.  Sci¬ 
ence  or  engineering  background  helpful 
though  not  necessary.  Generous  fringe 
benefits.  Chart  Area  6.  Send  letter  and 
resume  in  complete  confidence.  Box 
3084.  Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 

ON  PUGET  SOUND — Our  wire  etlitor 
retires  in  two  years,  needs  assistant 
now  who  will  succeed  him.  Will  inter¬ 
view  applicants  now  in  Pacific  North¬ 
west  area:  seeking  young,  fast  worker 
wdth  imagination  and  experience.  Al 
Bennett.  Everett  (Wash.)  Herald. 

NE7WS  EDITOR — Need  aggressive 
young  man  interested  in  small  7-day 
newspaper  located  in  fine  community 
in  Zone  5.  Will  direct  staff  of  seven. 
Send  resume,  salary  expectations.  Box 
3108,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSMAN  looking  for  new  oppor¬ 
tunities  with  a  progressive  growing 
morning  newspaper,  circulation  25,000. 
Live  and  work  in  the  finest  country  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains  in  a  valley  loaded 
with  recreation,  a  University,  attractive 
residential  areas  and  good  schools.  In¬ 
clude  references,  salary  requirement, 
and  experience  as  reporter  or  deskman. 
Box  3111,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

RETORTER-EDTTOR  for  new  weekly. 
Experience  desirable.  Energy,  curiosity, 
devotion  essential.  Mr.  Nash  203-438- 
6545  or  write  Box  397,  Ridgefield. 
Conn.,  06877. 

PUBLICATIONS  EDITOR  position  now 
open  at  Area  1  university:  M  or  F; 
agricultural  editing  background  pre¬ 
ferred.  Salary  above  $10.000 :  five-day 
week,  many  benefits.  Several  years'  ex¬ 
perience  required,  preferably  in  publi¬ 
cations  other  than  newspaper.  Must 
deal  effectively  with  authors  and 
printers.  Elqual  Opportunity  Employer. 
Reply  with  full  resum4  to  Box  3114, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


STATE  EDITOR — One  of  Chart  Area's 
5  )>e8t  non-metropolitan  dailies  has  an 
exceptionally  desirable  position  for  a 
state  editor— either  an  experienced 
newsman  or  a  top-notch  J-grad.  In¬ 
volved  is:  stringer  supervision,  copy 
reading,  head  writing,  origination  of 
features.  Excellent  starting  salary, 
merit  raises,  liberal  extra  benefits,  ideal 
working  conditions.  modem  plant. 
Write  Box  3115,  Editor  &  Publisher, 
with  details  of  experience,  training, 
references. 


WANTED:  GENERAL  REPORTER  by 
North  Ontral  Ohio  p.m.  newspaper — 
8.600  circulation — 5\A  days,  to  cover 
court  house,  assist  with  sports  and 
photography,  (dunty  seat  town  of  13.- 
Ouu:  good  homes,  schools  and  churches. 
Write  Box  3101.  Editor  &  Publisher, 
stating  age  and  full  resum4. 


AGRICUT.TTTRAL  'WRITER 
Farming  is  a  $100-million-a-year  busi¬ 
ness  in  Lancaster  County,  Pa.,  and 
we  need  an  amhRious  man  or  woman 
who  can  get  excited  writing  for  and 
about  the  Pennsylvania  Dutch  and 
Am'sh  farmers.  The  position  requires 
enthusiasm  and  interest  in  farm  life. 
You’ll  learn  the  technical  aspects  on 
the  job.  A  M.  daily.  .5-dny  week.  Send 
reaum4  to:  Personnel  Dept.,  Lancaster 
Newspapers.  Lancaster.  Pa.  17604. 


COPY  READER 

Retirement  will  create  a  vacant  spot  on 
our  city  desk.  Do  you  have  the  back- 
grornd  and  ambition  to  accept  the 
challenge  to  work  with  a  fast-moving, 
wide-a-wake  desk?  We  offer  you  oppor¬ 
tunity — excellent  fringe  benefits — and 
salary  based  on  your  experience.  After¬ 
noon  daily  in  Zone  2.  Send  resum4  In 
confidence  to  Box  3178,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


CITY  EDITOR  neede<l  for  hot  wire 
p.m,  in  small  but  progressive  city. 
Contact : 

Robert  F.  Morrell 
Managing  Editor 
■niTON  (GA.)  GAZETTE 


COPYREADERS 
Metropolitan  Midwest  daily  offers  $10.- 
000  minimum  for  journeymen,  with 
merit  raises  and  opportunities  for  early 
advancement  to  telegraph  and  news 
desks.  Moving  expenses  paid.  Box  3145, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


COPY  EDITORS  with  a  touch  of  mod¬ 
esty  about  what  they  can  do  now  and 
a  splash  of  confidence  in  their  ability 
to  learn  to  meet  the  challenge  of  work¬ 
ing  on  one  of  the  country’s  leading 
afternoon  papers  in  Zone  2.  Ebccellent 
pay  and  fringe  benefits.  Those  with  a 
recent  degree  and  a  desire  to  learn  will 
be  considered  as  well  as  experienced 
people.  Resumes  will  be  held  in  con¬ 
fidence,  but  references  will  be  checked 
at  the  proper  time.  Box  3203,  Eklitor  & 
Publisher. 


EDITOR 

Managing  editor  for  St.  Louis-based 
monthly  financial  magazine,  long  es¬ 
tablish^  leader  in  its  field.  Skill  in 
financial  writing  or  e<litorial  experience 
on  magazine  or  daily  or  weekly  news¬ 
paper  needecl.  Salary  commensurate 
with  qualifications,  plus  liberal  fringe 
benefits  including  paid  group  life,  ma¬ 
jor  medical  and  retirement  programs. 

Box  3155,  Editor  &  Publisher 


READY  TO  MOVE  UP? 

Are  you  now  on  a  small  daily  news¬ 
paper?  Do  you  now  feel  you  have 
reached  the  peak  of  your  performance 
there?  If  so  we  are  looking  for  you. 
Where?  A  metropolitan  7-day  morning 
newspaper,  in  Chart  Area  8,  is  ex¬ 
panding  its  operations  and  has  open¬ 
ings  for  qualifie<l  young  people  for  all 
types  of  employment  in  the  news  de¬ 
partment — reporters,  copy  editors,  edi¬ 
torial  writers,  special  writers.  Give 
us  your  complete  academic  and  working 
experience  in  first  letter  to  Box  3154, 
Eklitor  &  Publisher.  Salaries  better- 
than-average.  G<K)d  l>enefits  and  ten¬ 
sion  program,  excellent  living  condi¬ 
tions. 

REPORTER  who  likes  to  dig  for  news 
and  writing  in  depth.  We  nee<l  a  per¬ 
son  who  is  ready  to  move  up  to  one 
of  the  top  assignment  spots  on  our 
staff.  Zone  2.  p.m.  daily — 50.000  plus. 
Benefits.  Box  3175,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


OUTSTANDING  GROWTH  opportunity 
for  combination  copy  editor,  writer, 
rewrite  man  on  successful  and  fast 
expanding  Western  trade  monthly 
headquartering  in  NewTort  Beach,  (3al- 
ifornia.  Prefer  solid  newspaper  or  trade 
magazine  experience.  Will  assign,  or 
write,  edit,  rewrite  all  articles  and 
regular  departments  under  our  initial 
assistance.  Prorluction  experience  help¬ 
ful.  Salary  based  on  experience,  talent. 
Growth  unlimiterl.  Includes  company 
car.  Box  3144.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


NEED  SOMEONE  TO  HELP  ME  put 
out  The  Suffolk  County  News,  a  leading 
weekly  on  the  South  Shore  of  Long 
Island.  Chance  for  young  man,  un¬ 
usually  rood  writer,  to  attend  one  of 
two  nearby  colleges,  work  on  paper, 
Irecome  part  owner,  eyentually  pub¬ 
lisher.  Other  applicants  considered. 
Arthur  Halliburton.  23  Candee  Aye., 
Sayville.  N  Y.  11782.  Ph:  LT  9-6200. 


NEWS-AD  MAN  for  county-seat  week¬ 
ly.  Permanent.  Times-Herald  Burns, 
Oreg.,  97720. 


NEWS  REPORTER  for  O-day  eastern 
Oregon  daily.  Degree  preferred— not 
mandatory  if  you  haye  experience.  Will 
train  on  desk.  Write  to:  Democrat- 
Herald,  Baker.  Oreg.,  97814,  or  Ph: 
(AC  503)  523-3673  between  7  a.m.  and 
6  p.m. 

#2  MAN  NEEDED  to  run  11-man  edi¬ 
torial  department  in  16,000  daily.  Zona 
2.  We  seek  a  professional  who  knows 
newsroom  oiteration  and  wants  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  write.  Position  is  not  a  dead¬ 
end.  Box  3140,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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EDITORIAL  WRITER 

Xwo  editorial  writer  positions  are  now 
(qpen  in  our  Home  Oltice  editorial 
writers  group  at  Decatur,  Illinois. 

We  are  looking  for  intelligent  young 
men  or  women  who  have  a  minimum  of 
2  years  experience  in  reporting  or  edit¬ 
ing  with  a  B.A.  and  M.S.  Should  have 
broad  interests  and  ability.  Must  write 
concise,  readable  editorials  and  do  in 
depth  articles  for  our  wire  service  to 
six  Illinois  daily  newspaiiers.  Our  edi¬ 
torial  writers  do  not  spend  all  their 
time  at  their  desks.  Upiiortunity  to 
travel  and  cover  state  stories. 

Good  opportunities  for  personal  and 
professional  development.  Initial  salary 
to  $8400.  Send  complete  resumd  and 
salary  requirement  in  confidence  to 
H.  E.  Hay,  Lindsay-Schaub  Newspa¬ 
pers,  Inc.,  P.  O.  Box  789,  Decatur, 
Illinois,  62525. 


experienced  reporter  for  after¬ 
noon  daily.  Excellent  salary  for  serious- 
dedicate  newsman.  6,500  circ.,  college 
town  in  growing  area.  Contact:  John 
H.  Calior.  Gen.  Mgr.,  The  Record-Ar- 
gus,  Greenville,  Pa.  16125. 


HAVE  OPENINGS  for  experienced 
copy  reader  and  reporter.  Excellent 
working  conditions  on  morning  daily 
in  beautiful  Southwestern  city.  Box 
3142,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER — Expanding  small  daily  in 
New  England  needs  young  man.  Some 
experience  preferred  but  will  consider 
beginner.  Box  3160,  Eilitor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  WRITER  for  30,000  So.  Flor¬ 
ida  6-day  daily.  Must  be  well  versed 
in  all  sports  and  have  camera  ability. 
Page  layout  and  hackshop  know-how 
helpful.  Salary  open.  Box  3161,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


SUBURBAN  EDITOR 
Managing  Editor  for  quality  suburban 
newspapers,  Upstate  New  York's  larg¬ 
est,  attractive  communities  in  suburban 
R(xbester-Monroe  County.  Must  know 
all  aspects  of  news  side  thoroughly. 
Write  or  phone:  Andrew  D.  Wolfe. 
Publisher,  Genesee  Valley  Newspapers, 
Pittsford,  N.Y,  14534.  (AC  716)  381- 
3300. 


THREE  CAREER  CHANCES: 

We  need  an  above-average  reporter,  a 
desk  man  and  sports  writer  with  imag¬ 
ination,  ambition,  professional  pride, 
capacity  for  growth  to  expanding  staff 
of  prize-winning,  fast-growing  70,000 
metroiioiitan  p.m.  Good  news,  living 
and  play  area  ;  challenging,  rewarding. 
Box  3177,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


TWO  REPORTERS  for  lively  after¬ 
noon  daily  in  Chart  Area  2  with  15.00C 
circulation.  Good  pay,  fringe  benefits, 
working  conditions.  List  erlucation,  ex¬ 
perience,  ambitions,  etc.,  in  reply  to 
Box  3171,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


DESK  MAN  for  Mexican  border  paper. 
Apply:  Managing  Editor,  Valley  Morn¬ 
ing  Star,  Harlingen,  Texas  78550. 


THE  NEWS-HERALD,  located  in 
beautifui  Lake  County,  Ohio,  and  serv¬ 
ing  this  area  compietely,  is  seeking  the 
very  best  in  reiHjrters.  Because  ol  our 
rapid  growth  in  this  expanding  area, 
we  are  looking  for  two  reporters  in 
depth,  an  experienced  photographer 
who  has  creative  taient,  and  an  as¬ 
sistant  8|x>rt8  editor  that  is  familiar 
with  big-league  sports,  such  as  football, 
basketball,  hockey,  bowling,  etc.  Lake 
County  is  only  15  minutes  away  frrm 
metroiioiitan  Cieveland,  and  The  News- 
Herald  is  a  group  of  four  outstanding 
Ohio  newspapers  where  one's  future  is 
unlimited.  If  you  are  seeking  an  ex¬ 
citing  newspaper  job  in  any  of  the 
three  fieids  mentioned,  be  sure  and  ap¬ 
ply  now  to  Alan  G.  Nicholas,  General 
Manager,  The  News-Herald,  P.O,  Box 
351,  Willoughby,  Ohio  44U94. 


WOME'N'S  DEPARTMENT  reporter- 
feature  writer  with  minimum  of  5 
years'  reporting  experience.  Immediate 
opening,  permanent  position,  excep¬ 
tionally  fine  employe  lienefits.  Apply 
in  person  or  send  detailed  resume  to: 
Personnel  Department,  The  Sacramento 
Bee,  21at  &  Q,  Sacramento,  California, 
95804. 


WOMEN'S  EDITOR — Bright,  growing 
70,UC0  metropolitan  p.m.,  capable  of 
pyramiding  local  features  and  a  read¬ 
able  column  atop  solid  base  of  we<l- 
dings,  engagements,  club  news.  We’re 
picture  and  color-conscious,  concerned 
with  readability  and  display.  Top  pay, 
benefits.  Box  3174,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WOMEN’S  PAGE  EDITOR  needed  now 
by  OM  daily  in  California’s  warm,  sunny 
Imperial  Valley.  Page  layout;  camera 
experience  necessary;  1-woman  depart¬ 
ment  with  part-time  assistant.  Ben 
Johnston.  Managing  Ed.,  Press,  El 
Centro,  Calif.,  92244, 


REPORTER  wanted  to  cover  all  or 
part  of  the  courthouse  and  city  beat. 
Prefer  midwest  man.  Write:  Nate 
Udisky,  Pekin  Daily  Times,  Pekin,  Illi¬ 
nois  61554. 


CITY  EDITOR  for  18,000  ABC  evening 
daily  in  eastern  Ohio.  Perhaps  you  are 
the  "second  man”  in  your  present  work 
and  are  anxious  to  move  ahead  to  a 
more  responsible  position.  A  real  chal¬ 
lenge  to  your  ambitions.  10-man  staff 
in  newsroom  with  modern  facilities. 
Attractive  salary  plus  vacation,  hos¬ 
pitalization,  life  insurance,  pension 
plan.  Write  giving  resume  of  experi¬ 
ence  to  G.  A.  Shaw,  Publisher,  East 
Liverpool  Review,  division  Brush- 
Mocre  Newspapers,  Inc.,  East  Liver¬ 
pool,  Ohio  43920. 


WANT  A  TOUGH  JOB  as  city  editor 
of  30,000  morning  daily  that  enjoys 
battling  lumbering  opposition  of  a 
chain?  We  like  to  think  there's  still 
excitement  in  journalism.  Located  in 
one  of  most  enjoyable  living  areas  in 
the  Northeast,  this  is  ideal  spot  for 
mature  family  man.  Salary  open.  Write 
Executive  Bklitor.  Sun-Bulletin,  Bing¬ 
hamton,  N.  Y.  13902. 


AGGRESSIVE  TALENT  NEEDED  for 
thriving  60,000  a.m.  paper  in  exciting 
resort  area.  Have  openings  for  an  ex- 
Iierienced  reporter  and  an  exi>erienced 
desk  man.  Challenging  news  situations; 
mild  climate;  new  plant  on  drawing 
board.  Zone  2.  Box  3191,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


ALUMINUM  EXPERT  — The  nation’s 
leading  specialized  business  daily  is 
looking  for  an  e<litor  who  can  mingle 
with  top  executives  and  report  on  an 
exciting  industrial  beat.  Our  man  may 
be  with  a  newspaper,  a  pr  firm,  a 
cor|X)ration,  or  another  trade  publica¬ 
tion;  he  knows  the  aluminum  industry 
and  wants  to  write  about  it.  We  offer 
a  Manhattan  location,  top  pay,  travel, 
and  industry  recognition.  Box  3195, 
Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


ATTRACTIVE  OPENING  on  city  desk 
of  25M  evening  for  reporter-photogra¬ 
pher  with  some  experience.  Good  pay 
and  benefits.  Contact  W.  A.  Behling, 
Managing  Ed.,  Beloit  (Wise.)  News. 


COPY  EDITORS 

ESPECIALLY  WITH  EXPERIENCE 
IN  NATIONAL  &  FOREIGN  NEWS 
AND  WRITING  GOOD  HEADUNES 
Apply  to: 

William  B.  Dickinson 
Managing  Editor 
PHILADELPHIA  BULLETIN 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  19101 


EDITOR — M/F — for  small  North  Jer¬ 
sey  suburban  weekly  (circ.  4,600),  22- 
miles  N.Y.C.  Immediate  opening  for 
experienced  editor-reporter.  Car  re¬ 
quired.  Salary  based  on  experience  and 
ability.  Box  3200,  BMitor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR  WANTED 

Connecticut  weekly,  looking  to  turn 
daily,  needs  top  shirt-sleeve  profession¬ 
al.  Must  be  dedicated  newsman.  Box 
3190,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


GENERAL  REPORTER — Great  oppor¬ 
tunity  with  growing  offset  daily  in 
Illinois.  Chance  to  gain  all  around  ex¬ 
perience  and  position  of  responsibility 
immediately.  We  are  trying  different 
and  new  newspaper  make-up  ideas,  and 
are  looking  for  people  who  can  learn — 
then  develop  their  own  thoughts.  Sal¬ 
ary  starts  at  $115  per  week  plus  bene¬ 
fits,  and  will  pay  more  for  ext>erience. 
We  are  a  young  group,  and  are  proud 
of  what  we  are  trying  to  do — and  are 
constantly  seeking  ways  to  improve. 
Our  work  is  hard,  interesting,  and  fun. 
It  is  that  way  because  we  want  to  be 
best  I  Reply  by  letter  to  Box  3184,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher,  giving  experience. 


EDITORIAL  PERSONNEL.  experi¬ 
enced.  Management  capacity ;  also,  am¬ 
bitious  young  man  who  wishes  advance¬ 
ment  opportunity.  Pacific  Northwest. 
Valley  Pub.  Co.,  Box  130,  Kent,  Wash. 
98031. 


KNOCK— KNOCK! 

Opportunities  are  available  now  for 
copyreaders  on  progressive  MES 
newspaper  in  one  of  nation’s  fast¬ 
est  growing  metropolitan  areas.  Ex¬ 
cellent  salary  and  fringe  benefits, 
unsurpassed  facilities  (cultural,  ed¬ 
ucational,  recreational)  for  family 
living,  and  a  chance  to  become 
part  of  a  dynamic  economy.  Write 
outline  of  personal  and  experience 
qualifications  to 

Personnel  Director 
DISPATCH. PIONEER  PRESS 
55  East  4th  Street 
St.  Paul,  Minnesota  55101 


NEED  EXPERIENCED,  fast-working 
copy  editor  for  growing  50.000  a.m. 
<laiiy  in  Pacific  Northwest.  Go<^  opxror- 
tunity  for  move  up  from  smaller  paper; 
good  fringe  benefits ;  plenty  of  outdoor 
living — ideal  family  town.  Write  full 
details,  availability,  first  letter.  Box 
3194,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


OHIO  LARGE  DAILY — two  openings: 
sportswriter;  city  side  copy  reader.  Both 
advancement  opportunities.  Send  re¬ 
sume.  Box  3185,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


QUALITY  COUNTY-SEAT  DAILY 
seeking  veteran  newsman  willing  to 
assume  copy  editing,  makeup  and  rou¬ 
tine  reporting  duties;  some  sports  writ¬ 
ing  and  coverage  necessary.  4,500  circ., 
6-day  afternoon,  city  of  6,000  with  ac¬ 
tive  lake  resort  nearby.  Permanent, 
pleasant,  remunerative  job  for  right 
man.  Write;  Jack  K.  Overmyer,  Pub., 
The  Sentinel.  Rochester,  Indiana  46975. 


REPORTER  needed  to  round  out  staff 
of  one  of  South's  top  newspaper  com¬ 
binations.  Good  pay  —  excellent  fringe 
benefits  —  secure  future  for  reporter 
with  experience  to  do  the  job  in  a  fast¬ 
growing  industrial  city  of  170.000.  The 
State  Capital — home  of  LSU  ...  an 
ideal  community  in  which  to  work. 
College  graduate  preferred.  Write:  Mrs. 
Charlotte  Crowell,  Personnel  Dir., 
State-Times  &  Advocate.  Baton  Rouge, 
Louisiana  70821,  giving  full  details  of 
experience. 


REPORTER 
COPY  EDITOR 

Wo  need  a  capable,  experi¬ 
enced  reporter  to  handle  major 
beat  assignment;  we  also  need 
an  experienced  copy  editor.  Send 
detailed  resum6  to: 

Managing  Editor 
WICHITA  BEACON 
825  E.  Douglas,  Wichita.  Kans.  67201 


SPORTS  EDITOR — Exceptional  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  young  man  to  take  over  as 
#1  in  the  sports  department.  We’re  a 
small,  aggressive  daily  newspaper  in 
the  heart  of  N.J.  with  a  tremendous 
potential.  Salary  commensurate  with 
experience.  Call  or  write  today.  Ed. 
Casey,  Editor.  The  Daily  Advance, 
Dover,  N.J.  07801. 
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HELP  ANTED 


Editorial 

RKPORTERS— one  at  main  newsroom  j 
of  150,000  Eiist  Coast  Florida  daily; 
other  as  one-man  bureau.  Both  chal-  i 
lenKinft  jobs  in  a  wonderful  area  to  j 
live.  Investigate.  Phone  or  write:  Brace  ' 
Manninir,  ManaftinK  Ed.,  Times-Union,  ' 
,Iacksonville,  Fla.  32201. 

TOP-NOTCH  REPORTER 
The  Metro-East  Journal,  a  well  estab-  I 
lished  afternoon  daily,  circulation  36.-  | 
OOO.  needs  an  imagrinative  and  aKgres- 
sive  man  to  cover  community  and  eco-  j 
nomic  development  and  local  irovern-  | 
ment  in  East  St.  Louis  and  the  Metro-  ' 
East  area  of  Illinois.  | 

Person  should  have  two  to  six  years 
exiH-rience  in  reporting  or  desk  work,  j 
with  degree.  Should  he  willing  to  ac¬ 
cept  new  responsibilities.  Initial  salary 
to  $8,400. 

The  par)er  is  growing  and  has  plans 
for  expansion  as  part  of  a  growing 
newspaper  group.  lntereste<l  in  profes¬ 
sional  growth  and  promotion  ?  Send 
complete  resume  with  salary  informa¬ 
tion  to  H.  E.  Hay.  l^NI.  Box  789. 
Decatur.  III.  62.525. 

2  BUSINESS  MONTHLIES.  Areas  2 
and  4,  seeks  young  writers-editors  who 
can  sense  the  drama  of  business ;  see  in 
sales  planning  a  kind  of  generalship ; 
in  retailing  a  sort  of  heroism:  in  busi¬ 
ness  problem  solving,  the  same  quality 
that  makes  a  perceptive  quarterback 
call  the  right  play.  Comfortable  start¬ 
ing  salary  and  good  future  for  the 
fellow  who  can  really  feel  for  and  care 
for  his  readers.  P.O.  Box  2131,  At¬ 
lanta,  Ga.  30303. 


HELP  WANTED 


HELP  WANTED 


WANTED :  REPORTER— alwut  2  years 
'  exiierience — for  growing  23,000  after- 
I  noon  daily  in  S.W.  Louisiana.  Good 
I  salary,  fringe  benefits.  Write:  Manag- 
I  ing  Hid..  Daily  Advertiser.  Lafayette, 

,  La.  70501. 

Miscellaneous 

j  14-20  PAGE  NEBRASKA  WEEKLY 
seeks  ambitious  man  or  woman  with 
ad,  news  and  photography  experience 
I  lor  permanent  position.  You'll  like  our 
I  town  and  our  staff,  and  a  producer 
I  with  a  self-starter  will  earn  far  better 
I  than  an  average  salary.  This  is  no  i>en- 
sion,  but  gives  you  an  opportunity  to 
I  publish  your  own  newspaper  when 
you’ve  proved  your  ability.  Two  of  our 
ex-staffers  are  now  publishing  our  pa¬ 
pers  in  other  towns  on  a  manager-pur- 
chase  plan.  Jack  Lough,  News,  Albion, 
Nebraska  6862U. 

,  JOB  OPPORTUNITIES  on  Pennsyl- 
I  Vania  newspapers.  For  application, 
i  write.  P.N.P.A.,  2717  North  Front  St., 

I  Harrisburg,  Pa.  17110.  I 


Operators-Machinists  | 

MAINTENANCE  MACHINIST 
Publishing  Company  would  like  to  hire  ' 
experienced  machinist.  Applicant  must  I 
have  experience  in  machinery  service  | 
and  maintenance.  Knowledge  of  press,  j 
stereo  and  mailing  equipment  will  be 
helpful.  Company  offers  permanent  job 
in  air  conditioned  building.  Benefits  in¬ 
clude  vacations,  holidays,  life  insurance, 
excellent  working  conditions. 

Call  or  write  Ray  Lufkin.  The  Wall 
Street  Journal,  1233  Regal  Row,  Dallas, 
Texas  75247. 

Photocomposition 

PHOTOCOMP  MANAGER 
Manager  needed  to  install  and  operate 
new  photocomposition  department.  Must 
have  had  previous  exiierience.  Send 
complete  resume  to:  Gene  Thirkill, 
Production  Mgr.,  Los  Angeles  Herald- 
Examiner.  1111  S.  Broadway,  Los  An-  ; 
geles,  Calif.  90054. 


CLASSIFIED 

Advertising  Rates 

"SITUATIONS  WANTED  ' 
(Payable  with  order! 

4  times  90c  psr  line,  per  issue 

3-tinies  $1.00  per  line,  per  issue 

2  tiines  $1.10  per  line,  per  issue 

l-time  $1.20  per  line,  per  issue 

Count  Kve  average  words  per  line. 
(No  abbreviations) 

Add  50c  for  box  service 
Air-mail  service  on  box  numbers  also 
available  at  $1.00  extra. 


Respondents  answering 
"Help  Wanted"  ads 

Do  not  send  irreplaceable  clippings, 
etc.  in  response  to  Help  Wanted  ads 
until  direct  request  is  made  for  them. 
E&P  cannot  be  responsible  for  their 
return. 


"ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS" 
4-times  $1.35  per  line,  per  issue 

3-times  $1.45  per  line,  per  issue 

2-times  $1-55  per  line,  per  issue 

1-time  $1.65  per  line,  per  issue 

DEADLINE  FOR  ADVERTISING 
Tuesday,  4:30  FM 

Boxholders'  identity  held  in  strict  con¬ 
fidence,  and  all  replies  mailed  each  day 
as  they  are  received. 

DISPLAY— CLASSIFIED: 

The  use  of  rules,  boldface  type,  cuts  or 
other  decorations  changes  your  classified 
ad  to  display.  The  rate  for  dkplay-classi- 
fied  is  $2.75  per  agate  line — $38.50  per 
column  inch  minimum  space. 

Editor  &  Publisher 

850  Third  Ave.,  N.  T.,  N.  Y.  10022 
(AC  212)  Ploxa  2-7050 


I  Offset  Personnel  j 

j  THERE  ARE  A  NUMBER  of  employ-  j 
ment  and  advancement  opportunities  { 
with  the  Donrey  Media  Group  in  both  | 
offset  and  letterpress  production.  Don-  : 
rey  operates  newspapers  in  six  states. 
Write  Personnel,  P.  O.  Box  1369,  Ft. 
Smith,  Arkansas,  72901.  Include  resume 
and  salary  requirements.  EXJUAL  OP¬ 
PORTUNITY  EMPLOYER. 

I  MECHANICAL  SUPERINTENDENT 
I  wanted  for  8,000  circulation  California 
I  Offset,  cold-type  daily.  Some  experience 
I  in  press,  platemaking,  paste-up  and 
!  handling  people  requir^.  $9,000  plus. 

I  Excellent  benefits.  Write  Box  3063,  | 
Editor  &  Publisher.  ; 


i  Operators-Machinists 

I  TTS  OPERATORS  —  Unjustified  tai>c 
operation,  60  words  i)er  minute  com- 
lietency.  Scale  $162.00.  "rop  fringe  bene¬ 
fits.  Write:  W.  Stremming,  Hawaii 
Newspaper  Agency.  Inc.,  605  Kapiolani 
Blvd.,  Honolulu,  Hawaii  96801. 

COMPOSING  ROOM  MACHINIST 
We  need  a  "take  charge"  man  who  can 
plan  and  produce,  a  man  to  direct  a 
complete  maintenance  program,  includ¬ 
ing  instruction  and  development  of  ap¬ 
prentices.  We  are  a  progressive,  com¬ 
mercial  plant  in  Upstate  New  York  in 
a  non-metropolitan  area  with  good 
housing,  schools,  and  a  fine  outdoor 
living  area. 

Twenty-seven  linotypes,  including  tape 
operations,  with  other  new  processes  in 
the  near  future.  Salary  commensurates 
with  experience  and  ability.  Many 
fringe  braefits,  including  hospitaliza¬ 
tion,  insurance,  and  paid  vacations. 
This  is  a  permanent  position  with  a 
future. 

Are  you  this  man  T  If  so,  let  us  hear 
all  about  you  in  your  first  letter.  Re¬ 
plies  kept  in  confidence. 

Box  3113,  Editor  ft  Publisher 

OPERATOR-PRINTER  for  county- 
!  seat  weekly  and  job  shop.  Permanent. 
I  Times-Hcrald,  Burns,  Oreg.,  97720. 


I  MACHINLST  WANTED— Linotype,  In- 
I  tertyt>e,  TTS.  Scale,  $150.75  days, 

I  $155.75  nights.  35-hour  week.  Thrw 
weeks  vacation  after  one  year.  Healtb 
and  Welfare  Fund.  If  interested,  con¬ 
tact  Foreman.  Los  Angeies  Herald- 
Examiner.  1111  So.  Broadway,  Los 
Angeles,  California  90054. 


UNOTYPE  OPERATOR 
Linotype  operator  to  set  straight 
matter,  ads,  etc.,  and  capable  of 
I  taking  care  of  Model  14.  Also  need 
general  printer  for  ad  makeup,  job 
printing.  Write  or  phone  The  Inter¬ 
ior  Journal,  Stanford,  Kentucky  40484. 
Phone:  (AC  606)  365-2168  afternoon  or 
night. 

,  COMPETENT  OPERATORS,  six  ma- 
I  chine  shop.  Open.  Scale  $196.00  38% 
hours  a  week.  Nights.  Daily  News,  Box 
I  1660,  Anchorage,  Alaska  99501. 


Photography 

PHOTOGRAPHER  with  news  writing 
ability  for  offset  daily.  Must  know 
darkroom.  References,  work  sample. 
Write:  Publisher,  Herald,  Williston, 
N.  Dak.,  58801. 

Press  Room 

PRESS-STEREO  FOREMAN  for  18,000 
ABC  evening  daily  in  eastern  Ohio. 
Must  have  experience  with  Goss  Uni¬ 
tubular  Press.  6-man  press-stereo  de¬ 
partment;  fully-equipped  new  modern  ; 
plant.  Fringe  benefits  include  vacation.  ' 
hospitalization,  life  insurance  and  pen-  i 
sion  plan.  A  Brush-Moore  newspaper. 
Write  giving  resume  of  experience  to 
G.  A.  Shaw,  Publisher,  East  Liverpool,  ! 
Ohio,  Review  43920. 

WANTED!  !  1 

Pressman  Journeyman  (Combination  | 
Shop).  Days.  Steady  situation.  Inquire  > 
Pressroom  Foreman,  Rome  Daily  Sen-  j 
tinel.  136  N.  James  St.,  Rome.  N.Sf. 
13440. 

GROWING  LETTERPRESS-OFFSET 
plant  in  Central  Florida  needs  job 
pressman  familiar  with  Kluge  and 
Heidelberg.  Some  composition  experi¬ 
ence  desirable  but  not  necessary.  Good 
spot  for  "two-thirder"  now  in  a  dead¬ 
end.  Write  Manager,  Star  Press.  P.O. 
Box  947,  Winter  Haven,  Florida  33880. 

PRESS  ROOM  FOREMAN  for  60,000 
ABC  evening  daily  in  Chart  Area  2. 
Journeyman,  union,  experienced  in 
press  room  management,  to  take  com¬ 
plete  charge  of  5-unit  C^ss  Duplex 
rotary  press.  Good  fringes,  including 
hospitalization,  life  insurance  and  pen-  '■ 
sion  plan.  Send  resume  of  experience  I 
and  references  to  Box  3042,  Editor  ft  I 
Publisher.  I 

COMBINATION  STEREO-PRESSMAN 
for  5-unit  Goss  press.  Five-day  week, 
paid  hospitalization  and  life  insurance, 
vacations,  pension  program.  Box  3095, 
Elditor  ft  Publisher. 

HAVE  OPENINGS  FOR  3  OFFSET 
pressmen.  Areas;  6  and  9.  If  qualified 
send  resume  and  salary  requirements  to 
Personnel,  P.O.  Box  1359.  Ft.  Smith, 
Arkansas,  72901. 


NEW  MEXICO  SEMI-WEEKLY  job 
shop  needs  printer  and  operator.  G-4, 
TTS  equipp^.  Good  living  conditions. 
Growing.  Call  Carter  Waid.  Belen. 
N.M.  87002. 

COMPOSITOR  for  prize-winning  week¬ 
ly  newspai>er  in  Minnesota  resort  coun¬ 
try.  Some  offset  experience  preferred, 
but  not  necessary.  Excellent  wages, 
fringe  benefits.  Pope  County  Tribune. 
Glenwood,  Minnesota  56334. 

WANTED— COMPOSITOR:  display  ad- 
vertising-make-up.  The  Virginian,  Cov¬ 
ington.  Va.  24426. 


FLOORMAN,  experienced  in  ad  make¬ 
up.  Ideal  working  conditions,  fringe 
benefits,  good  pay  scale  on  semi-weekly 
in  growing,  progressive  community  of 
6.500.  Write  or  call :  Ernest  Eschbacli, 
North  Manchester  (Ind.)  News-Journal. 


HELP  WANTED 


Production 

STAFF  ENGINEER 

Major  midwestern  newspaper  offers 
an  excellent  opportunity  for  a 
young  graduate  Engineer  to  work 
on  staff  of  Production  Department. 
After  thorough  training  in  ail 
phases  of  Production,  Personnel 
and  Labor  Relations,  this  position 
will  lead  to  managerial  responsi¬ 
bilities.  Excellent  benefits  and  sal¬ 
ary  commensurate  with  ability  and 
e.\I>erience. 

Please  submit  resume  to 
Box  3150,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Promittion-Puhlic  Relations 

MAJOR  OHIO  CORPORA'nON  seeks 
person  with  minimum  of  five  years  of 
journalism  and/or  public  relations  ex¬ 
perience  for  challenging  position.  Must 
be  able  writer,  creative  and  profes¬ 
sional.  with  flair  for  the  visual.  Salary 
oi>en,  benefits  excellent.  Write  fully  in 
confidence  to:  Box  3182,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


OUTSTANDING 

CAREER 

OPPORTUNITIES 

WITH 

STATE  FARM 

INSURANCE 

COMPANIES 

SALES  PROMOTION  STAFF; 

•  SUPT.  SALES  PROMO¬ 
TION  PROGRAM — undergrad¬ 
uate  degree.  Three  to  five  years 
solid  newspaper  or  related  ex¬ 
perience.  Some  sales  experience 
an  asset.  Responsible  for  crea¬ 
tion  and  production  of  sales  pro¬ 
motion  .materials. 

CORPORATE  PUBLIC 
RELATIONS  STAFF: 

•  EMPLOYEE  COMMUNI. 
CATION  PRO — solid  experi- 
rnce  in  industrial  editing  essen¬ 
tial.  Degree  preferred.  To  super¬ 
vise  management  news  letters, 
annual  reports,  and  21  regional 
office  publications. 

•  EXPERIENCED  VERSA¬ 
TILE  NEWSMAN— two  years 
solid  writing  experience.  Degree 
preferred.  Important  position  in¬ 
volving  total  PR  area. 

Salary  on  jobs  listed  above  com¬ 
mensurate  with  ability.  Send 
complete  resume  to: 

Mr.  Bruce  Callis, 

Career  Employment  Manager 
State  Farm  /— > 

Insurance  Companies 
112  E.  Washington  St. 

Bloomington,  III.  61701 


An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


Syndicate  Salesman 

FOREIGN  SYNDICATE  wanU  N.Y. 
salesman  and  representative  for  comic 
strips,  comic  books,  pix,  features.  Box 
3202,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 
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Situations  Wanted 

YOUR  FIRST  SOURCE  FOR  QUALIFIED  PERSONNEL  IN  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS 


Administratire 

EXPEKIENCED  DAILY  PUBLISHER, 
letterpress  and  offset  production.  Knowl- 
etlfteable  business  administrator  with 
news  and  competitive  advertising  pro¬ 
motion  IwickKround.  46.  family.  Box 
;il86.  Eilitor  &  Publisher. 


MANAGEMENT  TEAM 

Husband/Wife  team  want  to  manage 
small  daily.  Man  is  executive  admin¬ 
istrator  for  organization  of  300.  Strong 
in  business,  personnel,  production,  sales 
.md  promotion. 

Woman  offers  proven  writing-editing 
ability.  In-depth  news,  column,  fea¬ 
tures,  makeup  and  editing.  Recently 
sold  book.  Now  assistant  managing 
alitor. 

Both  university  graduates.  Areas  3,  7, 
9.  Box  3198,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


Oflice/manager/assistant/ secretary 
Nineteen  years'  experience  in  Industrial 
Relations  for  Publishers'  Association. 
Resume  on  request.  Willing  to  relocate. 
Box  3196,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Cartoonists 


A.SSISTANT  TO  CARTOONIST 
STRIP  OR  PANEL 
BOX  3201.  EDITOR  &  PL’BLISHER 


Circulation 

AVAILABLE  TO  START  JAN.  1 
Circulation  man,  over  25  years’  experi¬ 
ence  in  all  phases  of  circulation  work. 
Will  relocate,  Calif.,  or  Mich.  only. 
Need  income  sufficient  for  family  of  7 
in  your  community.  Box  3139,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


AWARD-WINNING  CM  II.OOO  daily 
seeks  relocation.  Prefers  Michigan  but 
will  go  anywhere  if  the  position  is 
right.  Write  or  call.  Russell  R.  Zavitz, 
I.IIS  Oakwood  Dr.,  Albert  Lean,  Minn. 
.76007.  Ph.  (AC  607)  373-2172. 


Display  Advertising 

AD  DIRECTOR-MANAGER  seeks  same 
position  50-100M  or  Retail  or  National 
Manager  larger  paper ;  thoroughly  ex¬ 
perienced,  mature  administrative  abil¬ 
ity.  aggressive  leadership,  good  money 
producer,  strong  mechanical  and  pro¬ 
duction  knowledge:  energetic,  not  inter¬ 
ested  in  figurehead  position.  Chart  Area 
2  or  1.  Box  3071,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 


IF  YOU  NEEID  A  MATURE,  experi¬ 
enced.  capable,  aggressive,  promotion- 
minded  staffman  or  manager,  write  Box 
3130,  Editor  &  Publisher.  Available 
Jan.  1. 


FLORIDA  ADVER’HSING  MANAGER 
16,000  daily  desires  to  relocate  in  Flor¬ 
ida;  strong  sales;  college;  young  36; 
seeks  alive  and  challenging  position. 
Will  accept  display  salesman  if  future 
and  salary  commensurate  with  abiiity. 
Box  3163.  Editor  &  Publisher, 


EXPERIENCED,  SEASONED  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  small  daily,  substantial 
weekly;  strong  on  promotion,  sales. 
Would  invest.  Box  3159,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


YOUNG  FAMILY  MAN  (40)— experi¬ 
enced  aiivertising  manager,  circulation 
manager,  classifie<l,  backshop;  some 
management.  Worked  weeklies/dailies. 
Seeks  opportunity  as  ad  director,  retail 
manager  or  management  assistant  on 
lOM  to  26M  daily.  Present  salary  in 
lower  five  figures.  Prefer  Area  8  or  9. 
Resume,  excellent  references  on  re¬ 
quest.  Box  3189,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Editorial 


EXPERIENCED  NEWSWOMAN  seeks 
news  or  PR  job  in  Boston  area.  Reply: 
N.  Totenberg,  18  Giencoe  St.,  Brighton, 
Maas.  02135. 


SPORTING  CHANCE  WANTED  by 
versatile  7-year  wire  service  newsman 
in  key  slot,  but  ex-sports  editor  chafing 
to  go  sports  again.  Box  3157  Editor 
«  Publisher. 


Editorial  | 

PACKAGE  DEAL:  Executive  editor  of  j 
national  magazine — speech  writer  for  ! 
well-known  political  figure — PR  man 
with  professional  experience  in  all  me¬ 
dia.  Aged  40,  accu8tome<l  to  respon¬ 
sibility.  I'm  searching  for  position  with 
greater  scope  than  present  one  affords. 
Box  3119,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


DISTRESSED  MOTHER  seeks  p.m.  of¬ 
fer  for  husband  now  working  12  hours,  i 
6  days  as  dedicated  executive  editor  on  | 
a.m.  paper.  You  could  use  him  and  his  { 
sons  could,  too.  Box  3146,  Editor  &  j 
Publisher. 


IF  YOU  CAN  AFFORD  TO  PAY 
AT  LEIAST  $9,500  PER  YEAR 
here’s  your  chance  to  get  an  award¬ 
winning  national  by-liner.  Many  of  my 
news  and  sports  features  have  been 
used  in  national  magazines  and  on  na¬ 
tional  AP  wire.  Age  31,  married,  vet. 
J-grad;  now  managing  editor  10,000 
p.m.  Adept  all  news  and  sports  desks. 
Prefer  Zones  3  or  4.  Box  3168,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


SCIENCE  WRITER.  J-grad.  8  years'  j 
diversified  science  and  technical  writing 
experience ;  now  with  technical  maga¬ 
zine  ;  seeks  work  on  newspaper  or  mag-  I 
azine  that  gives  proper  coverage  to  I 
science  and  technology.  Box  3137,  Edi-  | 
tor  &  Publisher.  j 


TOP-NOTCH  WRITER  seeks  job  [ 
writing  editorials,  an  opinion  column,  i 
or  editing  on  newspaper  or  magazine. 
Now  working  as  managing  editor  7,000 
circ.  weekly.  J.  Sandell,  138-D  Hillcrest 
Ave..  Elmwood,  Connecticut  06110.  | 


TOP  REPORTER  on  medium-size  daily 
seeking  writing  post  on  comi>etitive 
paper.  Pro  operation  important,  salary 
not.  Excellent  references.  I’m  concise, 
accurate,  young.  Draft  free.  4-%  years 
experience  (2  years  on  daily):  bureau 
chief  in  450,000  population  area.  Have 
covered  politics,  education,  disasters, 
police,  sports,  etc.  Scholarship  winner, 
SDX.  Ready  Feb.  1.  Box  3149.  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


COPY  EDITOR-TELEGRAPH  EDITOR 
No  "prima  donna”  but  probably  best 
copyhandler,  headwriter,  makeup  man 
you’ve  seen  in  long  time;  knowl^ge  of 
pix,  offset.  Employed.  Box  3187,  ^itor 
&  Publisher, 


EDITOR:  Make  a  New  Year’s  resolu¬ 
tion  to  improve  your  newspaper  by 
adding  this  top-flight  editor  to  your 
staff.  He  will  bring  know-how  and  top 
references  from  prestige  paper  where 
he  is  a  news  executive  with  a  highly- 
successful  record.  Box  3192,  Eklitor  & 
Publisher. 


EDITOR,  34,  family,  seeks  top  spot  on 
medium-small  daily  to  apply  13  years’ 
all-around  experience.  Box  3179,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


TALSaJTED  WRITER,  versatile,  ener¬ 
getic  female,  45-yearB  young.  Former 
assistant  editor,  magazine.  Seek  news¬ 
paper  post  anywhere.  Can  write  col¬ 
umn,  news,  satire,  iwetry.  Unencum¬ 
bered.  Free  to  travel.  Dependable.  Box 
3193,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


Free  Lance 

PiaJNSYLVANIA  COPY— Reliable  cov¬ 
erage  for  dailies  and  national  maga¬ 
zines.  Richard  R.  Haratine,  1316  State 
St..  Harrisburg.  Pa.  17107.  (AC  717) 
233-7820. 


COLORADO:  sports  editor,  photogra¬ 
pher,  outdoors  man  seeks  free  lance 
assignments  for  outdoors  publications.  I 
Have  equipment  and  know-how.  Write  . 
Tom  Huerkamp,  1115  Zinia,  Golden,  I 
Colorado  80401. 


TRADE  PUBLICA’nONS.  for  detailed.  | 
illustrated  coverage  in  Youngstown.  ^ 
Ohio  area  by  veteran  reporter,  contact  ] 
Glenr  Morris.  227  Carol  Drive,  New 
Wilmington.  Pa.  16142.  i 
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Operators-Machinists 

MACHINIST  with  factory  experience 
on  Linotype,  Intertype  and  Fairchild 
equipment  available  for  free-lance 
maintenance,  overhaul  and  rebuild  in 
N.  Y.  State  area.  Reasonable  rates  and 
no  expenses  if  more  than  one  customer 
in  area.  Box  3124,  Editor  &  Publisher 


PHOTON  OPERATOR,  Linotype  ad 
composition  (including  Mixer),  mark¬ 
up,  proof-reading;  2  years’  college.  Age 
37.  Zone  2,  3  or  4.  Box  3125,  ^itor  & 
Publisher. 


I  Stereo 

STEREO  SUPERINTENDENT  desires 
change  in  present  capacity,  or  a  chance 
to  advance  to  mechanical  superin¬ 
tendent  or  production  manager.  Box 
3153,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Syndicates 

j  SYNDICATE  SALESMAN  resumes 
travelling  western  states.  Have  sold 
I  and  know  top  executives.  Seek  top 
I  service,  features  or  equipment.  Please 
I  write  Box  3083,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

By  Robert  U.  Brown 

Bill  of  Rights  175th 


On  Sept.  17,  1787,  the  Consti¬ 
tution  of  the  United  States  was 
signed  at  the  Constitutional  Con¬ 
vention  in  Philadelphia.  After 
ratification  by  the  various  states 
it  was  declared  in  eflFect  on 
March  4,  1789.  This  year  the 
Constitution  had  its  179th  birth¬ 
day  or  its  177th,  depending  on 
how'  you  measure  it. 

The  First  Congress,  at  its  first 
session  in  New’  York,  Sept.  25, 
1789,  submitted  to  the  states  12 
amendments  to  the  Constitution. 
Ten  of  these,  now’  know’n  as  one 
to  ten  hut  three  to  tw’elve  in¬ 
clusive  of  those  originally  sub¬ 
mitted,  were  ratified  by  the 
.states  and  came  effective  Dec. 
15,  1791. 

This  w’eek  marks  the  175th 
birthday  of  our  Bill  of  Rights. 

It  is  worth  re-reading  in  the 


the  people  collectively  through 
their  elected  representatives  to 
have  them  only  in  order  to  oper¬ 
ate  “a  w’ell-regulated  militia.” 

Article  4  is  involved  in  the 
current  controversy  over  “bug¬ 
ging”  by  the  FBI  and  others. 
“The  right  of  the  peojjle  to  be 
secure  in  their  persons,  houses, 
l)apers,  and  effects,  against  un¬ 
reasonable  searches  and  seiz¬ 
ures,  shall  not  l>e  v’iolated,  and 
no  warrants  shall  issue  but 
upon  probable  cause,  supported 
by  oath  or  affirmation,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  describing  the  place  to 
l>e  searched,  and  the  persons  or 
things  to  be  seized,”  it  says. 

Some  states  control  police  use 
of  “bugs”  by  requiring  judicial 
authorization  only  after  sub¬ 
mission  of  sufficient  evidence. 
The  stories  of  unrestrained  use 


New  York  Times  Buys 
Teaching  Systems  Firm 

The  New’  York  Times  Com¬ 
pany  announced  this  w’eek  that 
it  has  acquired  a  51  percent 
interest  in  Teaching  Systems 
Corporation  of  Boston  for  $500,- 
000.  TSC  develops  and  publishes 
instructional  materials  for  both 
general  educational  purposes 
and  training  in  industry  and 
government.  Teaching  Resources 
Inc.,  a  subsidiary,  develops 
teaching  materials  for  element- 
ar>’  and  secondary  schools. 

In  announcing  the  acquisition, 
Arthur  H.  Sulzberger,  chairman 
of  the  board  of  the  Times,  indi¬ 
cated  that  TSC  and  TRI  w’ill  be 
con.solidated  into  a  single  corpo¬ 
ration  w’hich  W’ill  be  operated  as 
a  subsidiary  of  the  Times. 


Sheppard  Quits 
‘Nasty’  Press  Quiz 

Philadelphia 
Dr.  Samuel  H.  Sheppard, 


Movie  Czar’s 
Press  Parley 
Is  Cut  Short 

Jack  Valenti,  $150,000-a-year 
czar  of  the  Motion  Picture  As¬ 
sociation  of  America,  explained 
this  W’eek  w’hy  he  left  his 
$25,000-a-year  job  at  the  White 
House. 

He  told  members  of  the  For-  I 
eign  Press  Association  in  New 
York  City  (Dec.  12)  that  one  of 
the  greatest  appeals  of  his  new 
position  was  the  opportunity  it 
provided  to  disseminate  cultural 
ideas  (via  movies)  abroad. 

Valenti,  former  special  assist¬ 
ant  to  President  Johnson,  said 
the  Chief  Executive  “shares  my 
thinking  on  the  .subject,”  and 
noted  that  film  industry  links 
w’ith  Washington  were  strong. 
He  also  listed  among  his  main 
functions  as  MPAA  president 
“continuous  work  involving  en¬ 
largement  of  markets  for  U.S. 


light  of  controversies  affecting 
three  of  these  amendments. 
Even  though  they  have  been  sub¬ 
ject  to  interpretation  by  the 
Supreme  Court  over  the  years 
it  might  be  w’orth  w’hile  to  re¬ 
mind  newspaper  readers  what 
the  original  language  says. 

*  *  * 

Religion,  speech,  press,  and 
the  right  of  assembly  have  all 
been  involved  in  controversy. 
The  First  Amendment  says: 
“Congress  shall  make  no  law’ 
respecting  an  establishment  of 
religion,  or  prohibiting  the  free 
exercise  thereof;  or  abridging 
the  freedom  of  speech  or  of  the 
press;  or  the  right  of  the  people 
peaceably  to  assemble  and  to 
petition  the  Government  for  a  re¬ 
dress  of  grievances.” 

Some  of  us  are  inclined  to 
forget  that  w’ord  “peaceably” 
in  the  right  of  as.sembly.  And, 
while  we  are  guaranteed  that 
“Congre.ss  shall  make  no  law  .  .  . 
abridging  the  freedom  of  the 
press,”  there  is  no  guarantee 
that  others  may  not  try  to  do 
the  same  thing  through  judicial 
decisions  and  executive  orders 
affecting  access  to  news.  How’ 
can  there  be  a  free  press  if 
there  is  no  access  to  new’s? 

Article  2  of  the  Bill  of  Rights 
is  now  a  source  of  controv’ersy 
because  of  the  easy  availability 
of  firearms  to  irresponsible 
people.  “A  well-regulated  militia 
being  necessary  to  the  security 
of  a  free  State,  the  right  of  the 
people  to  keep  and  bear  arms 
shall  not  be  infringed,”  it  says. 
The  Constitutional  lawyers  are 
battling  over  whether  this  means 
the  right  of  the  people  individu¬ 
ally  to  own  guns  or  the  right  of 
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of  listening  devices  in  the  name 
of  “.security”  coming  out  of 
Washington  has  frightening  im- 
plication.s. 

Article  6  is  Ixung  called  the 
“Fair  Trial  Amendment.”  Note 
w’hat  it  says:  “In  all  criminal 
pro.secutions,  the  accused  shall 
enjoy  the  right  of  a  speedy  and 
public  trial,  by  an  impartial  jury 
of  the  State  and  district  w’herein 
the  crime  shall  have  lieen  com¬ 
mitted,  W’hich  di.stricts  .shall  have 
been  previously  a.scertained  by 
law’,  and  to  l>e  informed  of  the 
nature  and  cau.se  of  the  accusa¬ 
tion;  to  be  confronted  w’ith  the 
w’itnes.ses  against  him;  to  have 
compulsory  process  for  obtain¬ 
ing  w’itnesses  in  his  favor,  and 
to  have  the  assistance  of  coun- 
.sel  for  his  defense.” 

This  has  been  and  is  being 
.subjected  to  all  manner  of  in¬ 
terpretations.  It  says  “speedy 
and  public  trial”  and,  as  yet,  we 
haven’t  returned  to  an  era  of 
.secret  trials  although  some 
law’vers  seem  to  think  things 
w’ould  be  better  that  w’ay.  Some 
of  them  also  believe  there  should 
be  a  restraint  on  publication  of 
pre-trial  information  although 
no  one  has  .suggested  how  this 
can  be  justified  in  the  light  of 
the  First  Amendment.  Never¬ 
theless,  a  few  judges  seem  deter¬ 
mined  to  tr>’  it. 

• 

Hubbard  Joins  PR  Finn 

Richard  H.  Hubbard  has 
joined  the  New  York  office  of 
Harshe-Rotman  &  Druck  Inc., 
international  public  relations 
firm.  He  had  been  associate  edi¬ 
tor  at  Parade  magazine. 


the  Ohio  osteopath  recently 
acquitted  in  his  .second  trial  for 
the  slaying  of  his  first  wife, 
angrily  walked  out  of  a  press 
conference  here. 

The  conference  had  been  called 
by  Paramount  Pictures,  w’ho 
have  purchased  the  rights  to 
Sheppard’s  liook,  “Endure  and 
Conquer”. 

The  gathering  turned  into  an 
hour  of  tension  as  Sheppard, 
W’ho  w’on  a  second  trial  btx;ause 
of  prejudicial  new’spaper  pub¬ 
licity,  objected  to  “nasty,  low 
questions”  and  answ’ered  one  by 
saying  “It’s  none  of  your 
damned  business!” 

The  questions  that  got  his 
back  up  were:  How  much  w’ill 
his  law’yer,  P’.  Lee  Bailey,  make 
out  of  the  deal  under  which 
Sheppard  has  assigned  him  the 
proceeds  of  the  book  as  well  as 
the  movie  profits? 

Answ’er:  “None  of  your 

damned  business”. 

“Where  does  he  plan  to  live? 

“I’ll  live  w’here  I  damn 
please.” 

“I  realize  that  mo.st  of  you 
reporters  are  fair,  straight  and 
forthright  but  two  or  three  of 
you  are  really  nasty  and  dirty,” 
Dr.  Sam  said  peevishly. 

A.sked  if  he  w’asn’t  trying  to 
commercialize  the  trag^y,  he 
replied  that  he  had  w’aited  a 
dozen  years  to  prove  his  inno¬ 
cence  and  this  was  his  first  op¬ 
portunity.  “Do  I  not  have  the 
same  opportunity  of  free  speech 
as  you  have  of  free  press?” 

As  questioning  continued, 
Sheppard  turned  to  his  second 
wife,  Ariane,  shouted  “What  the 
hell  are  we  doing  here.  Baby?” 
and  both  stalked  from  the  room. 


films  around  the  w’orld.” 

These  points  made,  Valenti 
had  little  more  to  say  to  more 
tnan  100  foreign  new’smen  who 
represent  media  from  almost 
every  country  in  the  world.  The 
film  industry’s  goodwill  ambas¬ 
sador  arrived  30  minutes  late 
for  the  press  conference — hilled 
as  a  “meeting  of  great  impor¬ 
tance  for  those  primarily  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  American  film 
w’orld” — and  departed  after  20 
minutes  and  four  questions 
from  overseas  newsmen. 

Valenti  touched  briefly  on 
censorship.  He  said  MPAA  had 
no  pow’er  to  censor,  but  “we  do 
make  suggestions  about  nudity.” 
He  thought  that  no  man  had  the 
“divine  w’isdom”  to  tell  “anyone 
else  how  to  run  their  lives.”  This 
included  “w’hat  to  see,  what  to 
do,  W’hat  to  read.” 

He  thought  censorship  was 
“like  a  contagion,”  and  added, 
“if  we  do  it  to  films  it  will  spread 
to  new’spapers,  television  and 
magazines.”  The  MPAA,  he 
said,  made  “suggestions”  when 
a  movie  maker  went  “beyond 
the  boundaries  of  good  taste.” 

At  that  point  in  his  remarks, 
a  Valenti  aide  signaled  that  it 
w’as  time  to  leave.  Valenti  hur¬ 
ried  from  the  podium  in  the 
Foreign  Press  Center. 

The  meeting  abruptly  over, 
David  Horowitz,  FPA  president, 
consoled  Jean-Paul  Freyss,  of 
Agence  France  Press,  chairman 
of  the  stage  and  screen  commit¬ 
tee,  W’ho  had  introduced  the 
speaker.  Observing  the  disap¬ 
pointment  of  members,  Horowitz 
later  remarked  to  E&P  he 
thought  Valenti  “wasted  a  valu¬ 
able  opportunity.” 
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These  keyboard  parts  are  the  ones  that  wear  or  require  frequent 
service.  Star  Parts  has  improved  most  of  them  to  make  maintenance 
easier  and  production  more  profitable. 

For  instance,  Star’s  new  oil-less  cams  never  require  lubrication; 
individually  cut  teeth  grip  the  rubber  roll  for  positive  matrix  release; 
yokes,  stop  pins  and  journal  pins  are  hardened.  Cam  stop  strips 
(combs)  are  double-thick  hardened  steel,  outlasting  older  brass  parts 
several  times  over. 

The  Star  Parts  catalog  lists  over  3500  other  improved  and  con¬ 
ventional  linecasting  parts.  You  can  obtain  a  single  screw  or  spring; 
or  all  the  parts  needed  to  overhaul  a  distributor,  electric  pot,  driving 
clutch,  vise  and  other  major  assemblies. 

Star  service  is  fast.  We  can’t  get  your  order  to  you  yesterday,  but 
it  can  be  shipped  tomorrow. 
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Evansville:  Where  Youth  is  Served 


City  Editor  Bill  Burleigh  with  Ann  Carey  and  Kathie  Meredith. 


William  R.  Burleigh  is  a  fifth  generation  Hoosier  who 
began  newspapering  at  15  as  an  after-school  errand 
runner  in  the  sports  department  of  The  Evansville 
Press.  Save  for  the  student  weekly  at  Marquette 
University,  which  he  edited,  he  has  never  worked  for 
another  newspaper. 

Bill  made  city  editor  at  28.  Today  at  31  he  isn’t  much 
older  than  many  on  his  staff.  It  is  a  situation  he  likes 
because  “it  wasn’t  too  long  ago  that  I  was  a  cub  with 
the  same  hopes,  the  same  problems,  they  have.  I  under¬ 
stand  them.’’ 

Two  of  his  brightest  cubs  are  Ann  Carey,  22,  also  a 
Marquette  graduate,  and  Kathie  Meredith,  24,  who 
holds  a  Master’s  Degree  from  West  Virginia  University. 


While  Ann’s  job  is  general  assignment,  her  coverage 
of  religious  news  has  attracted  unusual  interest  and 
resulted  in  a  Reader’s  Digest  travel  grant  to  interview 
leaders  of  the  “God  is  Dead’’  movement.  More  recentlj 
she  has  written  in  depth  about  strip  miners  as  The 
Press  campaigns  for  tighter  state  mining  laws. 

Kathie  is  The  Press’  urban  renewal  -  social  welfare 
specialist.  She  grasps  firmly  the  complexities  of  thesd 
fields  and,  according  to  officials,  “can’t  be  buffaloed  witii 
surface  explanations.’’ 

The  Evansville  Press,  a  Scripps-Howard  newspaper, 
seeks  young  men  and  women  with  the  ability  and  desire 
to  achieve  success.  Bill  Burleigh,  Ann  Carey  and  Kathie 
Meredith  are  prime  examples  of  this  policy. 
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